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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue Daily Mail has rendered conspicuous service to both 
hemispheres by breaking through the Conspiracy of Silence 

that had long enveloped their political and 
A Broken financial relations and forcing the two Govern- 
“7 — ments primarily concerned at long last to put 

their cards on the table. We can understand 
that the enterprise of our contemporary should perturb those 
circles that seek to make a mystery of international problems 
either in order to conceal their own operations, or as a mask 
for the ineptitude that has jeopardized national interests. 
But we cannot for the life of us conceive why the campaign 
of education of the Daily Mail should be resented by the 
people on any shore of the Atlantic. No newspaper in the 
English-speaking world has laboured more consistently or 
insistently, not merely for Anglo-American friendship, but for 
every Anglo-American amenity, than the Daily Mail, and 
no American was ever heard to complain either in the days 
of Lord Northcliffe or of his successors that U.S.A. received 
anything less than fair play in the Northcliffe or Rothermere 
Press. Indeed, some Englishmen have occasionally thought 
that in their enthusiasm for Anglo-American understanding 
our contemporaries were occasionally inclined to underrate 
the influence and virulence of the anti-British elements on 
the other side, which loom so large and count for so much 
in the eyes of practical politicians in Washington, and fre- 
quently exercise a preponderant part in determining the 
attitude and policy of the Administration of the day. To 
represent the Daily Mail as seeking to make mischief between 
the United States and Great Britain in calling attention to 
their actual financial relations is simply ludicrous in the face 
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of its unimpeachable record as an apostle and advocate of 
Anglo-American co-operation. It is indeed only those who 
stand to gain by keeping the American and British people 
in the dark concerning facts that have been withheld from 
the former and obscured to the latter who can and do resent 
the popular discussion of the annual tribute that under 
existing arrangements two generations of impoverished 
Britons are committed to pay to a country that is proud of 
being ‘‘a paradise of plutocrats.”’ No one would be heard 
to suggest that a rich man should forgo his lawful debt 
simply because he is rich, any more than that a poor 
man should be absolved from payment merely because 
he is poor. 


No such suggestion has been heard in this country. No one 
denies that—owing to a blunder of the British Government 

in 1918—we owe the Americans the money 
Our Annual we are now paying them to the tune of 
gas between £30,000,000 and £40,000,000 per 

annum, being equivalent to about ls. in the £ 
income tax from every individual income taxpayer. We 
can grin and bear it. Some of our financiers positively revel 
in a transaction they anticipate will bring more grist to their 
mills than it will take away, while wealthy Highbrows, to 
whom ls. in the £ is an insignificent sum, applaud it as 
evidence of our ‘“‘ moral superiority ” over other nations who 
boggle at placing their heads in the American Chancery. 
Indeed, but for our companions in misfortune in Europe, who 
are clearly unable to discharge obligations that they never 
supposed the United States would condescend to press, it 
might have been difficult to arouse the interest of the British 
public as the Daily Mail has succeeded in doing. There 
would certainly have been no chance of constraining the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer and the American 
Secretary of the Treasury to enter the lists with the results 
so keenly canvassed in their respective countries. The 
National Review is usually regarded as a zealous upholder 
of British interests—material and otherwise—but we have 
never favoured the policy of “‘dunning” the Allies who 
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fought by our side in a common cause ; our programme was 
to make the enemy, as the wanton aggressor in the World War, 
pay enough to the nations she had attacked and devastated, 
and pari passu to Great Britain she had half-ruined, to 
preclude the necessity of our seeking a single franc, lira or 
any other coin from any Power, great or small, that joined 
in repelling Kultur’s assault on Civilization. Unhappily, 
although the policy of “making Germany pay’”’ was ex- 
ploited by Mr. Lloyd George and his Coalition colleagues 
for the purpose of winning the General Election of 1918 
(which they insisted upon in order that they might be 
fortified by an adequate mandate at the forthcoming Paris 
Peace Conference), the moment our electorate had been 
tricked out of their votes by Politicians who had never con- 
templated “delivering the goods,’ His Majesty’s Ministers, 
to their eternal shame and to our lasting injury, forthwith 
devoted themselves to the “‘ magnanimous ”’ policy of sparing 
German pockets which they were pledged to “ search.” 


TuHIs programme of transferring the main financial War 
burdens from enemy to Allied shoulders was partly inspired 
f by Highbrows with their heads in the clouds 
Alten Bes” who ministered to Mr. Lloyd George’s vanity 
by christening him “‘the Modern Castlereagh,” 

partly by International Financiers in London and New 
York with both feet firmly fixed on Mother Earth. Not a 
few of them are of German or Jewish birth or extraction 
who had been compelled to repress their German sympathies 
until the Armistice. All were convinced that they stood to 
make more money out of restored and prosperous Germany 
than out of France, who, even reconstructed, would offer less 
opportunities to Lombard Street and Wall Street. These 
are the keys to the tragedy that has developed apace ever 
since. To spare Germany meant to punish Great Britain 
and France. The former was punished industrially—the 
latter financially. Is it certain that our lot was the lightest ? 
Time will show. If to foresee is to govern, there was no 
Government in Downing Street during the Coalition, but 
simply a collection of bats or moles. These “ first-class 
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brains”? had not even the nous—when President Wilson 
outrageously suggested that we and our Allies should waive 
all claim to War Costs from Germany—to reply: ‘‘In any 
event we propose to transfer Great Britain’s American Debt 
to Germany, and it is to the Germans that the United States 
must look for repayment, though in the event of the President 
waiving such claim, as he invites us to waive War Costs, 
the British Government would offer no objection.’ Poli- 
ticians who vaunted their intellects, who passed for being 
intelligent, and regarded themselves as indispensable, were 
above thinking of anything so obvious. Ministers without 
memories forgot the existence of the American Debt. They 
were too busy fooling themselves and most other people 
over President Wilson’s Covenant of the League of Nations. 
They were outraged by any mention of anything so mundane 
as dollars. Some of the sapients were heard to declare that 
‘“‘the Americans would be ‘insulted’ by any reference to our 
debt to them, which they regarded as their relatively small 
contribution to the common sacrifice of which the brunt 
had fallen on the Associated Powers, and there was, of 
course, no question of repayment.” Such is the wisdom of 
Responsible Statesmen. Ultimately, when it was too late 
and Germany had been effectively “spared” every mark 
of War Costs, Downing Street awoke to the unpleasant fact | 
that so far from forgoing the loans the Allies had been 
compelled to raise in U.S.A., because President Wilson had 
been ‘‘too proud to prepare,” the Washington Politicians 
were out to collect the uttermost farthing that could be 
squeezed from America’s foreign debtors, 


THE Coalition became tardily conscious of being ‘‘ dunned ” 
from Washington. We had never dreamed of “‘ dunning ” 
; os our Allies—in the jargon of politicians it was 
‘Duns 

“unthinkable ” in British eyes that we should 


impose tribute on devastated nations whom our Government 
had prevented from recouping themselves from the Germans, 
who could well afford such reparation. Having aided the 
Americans to get the post-war world into this ghastly mess, 
His Majesty’s Ministers sought to mitigate the consequences 
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of their heedlessness by a formula which that master of 
formule, Lord Balfour, was deputed to elaborate in a Note 
which possessed only one defect. It was penned nearly 
four years toolate. It should have been directed to Washing- 
ton in October 1918, when President Wilson, with excessive 
“magnanimity,” first mooted his policy of making the winners 
in the Great War pay their own costs. By Parliamentarians 
who traffic in plausibilities it was deemed a masterpiece of 
tactics to suggest that we abandon the £2,062,450,000 which 
our Allies owed us if our Associates (the Americans) would 
relinquish the £975,753,000 we owed them. This could 
easily have been arranged in 1918-19, as the Americans 
would in their then mood have jumped at what they would 
have deemed a “characteristically generous British offer.” 
But in their reaction from their European adventure, when 
all their old suspicions of, and hostility toward, John Bull 
had been rekindled by the attempt to entangle them in the 
League of Nations, they affected to regard us as particularly 
artful dodgers, who offered to set off worthless debts we 
could never recover against the solid cash we could well 
afford to pay U.S.A. It is idle for Coalition newspapers and 
for the Arch-culprit in the affair to charge our present Prime 
Minister with hanging the millstone round our necks by 
“funding ’’ the American Debt. The millstone was already 
there. We owe it firstly to the Welsh Wizard for allowing 
such a debt to be contracted on such onerous terms, secondly 
for not transferring this millstone to Germany in 1918-19, 
while the third failure of the Welsh Wizard consists in his 
omission to use his fortnightly access to a Gigantic American 
Press for the purpose of educating the American people in 
the facts which the Daily Mail has brought into the lime- 
light. Would it not have been more patriotic in “ the 
Man who won the war ”’ to open American eyes to European 
actualities rather than export his political and personal 
prejudices ? 


As was inevitable, and as is forcibly demonstrated by the 
Daily Mail, International Financiers are as heavily dis- 
credited as the Responsible Statesmen involved in these 
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manifold iniquities and ineptitudes. But the Financier is 
usually a slippery fish who manages to evade the punish- 
ment which falls on those less able to bear 
it, while he seeks out some new victim of his 
cupidity. France has been brought to the 
brink of the abyss, but she stepped back just as the vultures 
were gathering in Paris to feed on her vitals. And it may 
be—Providence occasionally gets even with Financiers— 
that salvation may come to civilization from la ville lumiére, 
which by refusing to become enslaved by the goldbugs 
of New York should encourage other nations to pause on 
the downward path. As the Daily Mail points out,* “ the 
fall of the French franc ”’ and the collapse of the last French 
Government ‘‘are consequences of the burden of the 
American War debt, which overhangs Europe and is a 
fruitful cause of economic and financial disaster.” 


Frenchmen, with the example of Italy before their eyes, where the adjust- 
ment of the war debts has not been followed by stabilization of the currency 
(as the international financiers professed it must be), have shown no enthusiasm 
for M. Caillaux’s plan. They fear that after making grievous sacrifices they 
may find themselves no better off than they are to-day. 

They know that since Italy agreed to pay part of her debt to the United 
States and adjusted her debt to Great Britain, the lira has fallen violently in 
value—more violently than in any period of similar duration since the War. 
They also see that the daily variation in the Italian exchange rate, which is 
so mischievous to trade, has become greater. Hence their misgivings, and 
hence their refusal to accept their late Government’s proposals. The credit of 
the cosmopolitan financier is everywhere at a complete discount. No one any 
longer believes in him and his nostrums. 


Seeing the plight to which the American strangehold has 
brought her Associates, America cannot reasonably resent 
that an independent and public-spirited journal such as 
the Daily Mail—which is more representative of popular 
opinion in England than any of its contemporaries—should 
set forth the “cold facts’ of a series of ugly transactions 
or point the moral with its customary frankness and 
lucidity. 

The net result of the War and this agreement was that the pockets of the 
United States were filled and Allies in Europe left crippled with debts to the 
American people. We know that Americans regard themselves as the most 


generous and idealistic race in the world; but the fact remains that their 
newspapers give them little opportunity of learning the truth... . 


Various 
Slumps 


* See leading article in Daily Mail, July 19th, entitled ‘“‘The Crushing 
Effect of the United States Debt.” 
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It must be something of a shock to many Americans who cross to this side 
of the Atlantic to find that the common view of the letters ‘‘ U.S.” throughout 
Europe is that they stand for “‘ Uncle Shylock.” There would have been 
none of this miserable, debt-collecting business, which is causing so much 
harm in France and Italy, if the United States had listened to the proposals 
made in Lord Balfour’s Note, and agreed to a general cancellation of War Debts. 
There are many eminent men in the United States who are convinced that 
Lord Balfour was right, but they have not the courage to speak out. 

That is another “cold fact.””> The American Politician, 
despite all his bluff and bluster, suffers from chronic “ cold 
feet.” He is terrified of telling the truth to his constituents 
lest it be unpopular. A similar remark applies to the 
average American editor. It takes a hero to proclaim 
“cold facts” that are unpalatable in U.S.A. As a con- 
sequence, the moral prestige of the Great Republic has 
‘slumped ” lower than the franc—it is on the way to the 


vanished mark. 


PERIODICALLY some American citizen cast in the heroic 
mould makes public protest against the Washington policy 
on War Debts. He is either boycotted or 
Mr. Mellon's, shouted down. That such protests (which 
Misconceptions 
are highly honourable, and if a nation’s good 
name is a national asset, equally patriotic) are not wasted 
is clear from the sequel to the recent appeal to Congress 
by Mr. F. W. Peabody. Mr. Mellon (Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, said to be personally worth between 
£20,000,000 and £30,000,000) was so incautious as to attempt 
an indignant reply to Mr. Peabody, in the course of which 
he perpetrated this gaffe: 

It must be remembered that England borrowed a large proportion of the 
debt for purely commercial, as distinguished from war, purposes to meet com- 
mercial obligations maturing in America, to furnish India with silver, to buy 
food to resell to the civilian population in order to maintain the exchange. 
American loans to England were not so much to provide war supplies as to 
furnish sterling for home and foreign needs, and to save England borrowing 
from her own people. 

Any brickbat is deemed good enough to fling at the British 
Government by any State Department in Washington. 
There is no chance of its being returned by the meek and 
mild Ministers of this country, who spend half their time 
apologizing for the existence of England. But the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Winston Churchill), though 
long infatuated with the idea that ‘‘ blood is thicker than 
water,” has of late become rather “‘fed up” with the 
American tribute which threatens to ruin each successive 
Budget. Mr. Mellon’s observation was simply “ asking 
for trouble,” and it is generally agreed that he got what 
he sought when the Chancellor of the Exchequer circulated 
the reply of the British Treasury disposing of Mr. Mellon’s 
“misconception ”’ as well as other “‘ misconceptions ”’ set 
out in a document issued by the United States Treasury. 
The British reply ended thus : 


The facts are indisputable that the money borrowed by Great Britain was 
spent 


(1) In the United States ; 

(2) On United States commodities ; 

(3) For purposes approved by the United States Treasury ; 

(4) In accordance with the terms of the Acts of the United States Congress 
for the purpose of prosecuting the War. 


Great Britain provided the sterling and neutral currencies to meet all her own 
requirements throughout the War, and in addition bore the burden of covering 
the sterling requirements of her continental Allies. Had it not been for the 
fact that the United States did not feel able on entering the War to relieve 
her of this additional burden, Great Britain would have been able to meet, 
from the resources she placed at the disposal of her Allies, her expenditure in 
America, and in all human probability the British debt to the United States 
would never have been incurred. 

The British Treasury feel it necessary to set forth the foregoing facts because 
they show that no case for discriminating against Great Britain can be founded 
upon her use of the money borrowed from the United States for the prosecution 
of the War. No complaint has been made by Great Britain against the adverse 
discrimination with which she has been treated. 

It is recognized that the creditor is entitled to discriminate between debtors 
and that the debtor is bound to comply with the demands of the creditor up 
to the full limit of the obligation. It is only when reasons are assigned for such 
discrimination, which clearly arise from a misconception of the facts, that the 
necessary corrections of fact must be made. 


WeRE we French, Monsieur Joseph Caillaux is absolutely 
the last’ politician whom we should care to invest with 
dictatorial power, and as no living Frenchman 


Another is more mistrusted and distrusted by his 

Collapse of 

Caillaux compatriots than this latest hero of the 
International Press and International Finance, 

we were neither surprised nor shocked by the dramatic 
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downfall of the Briand-Caillaux Ministry on July 17th. 
To us it was always amazing that an Old Parliamentary 
Hand of the experience and acumen of Monsieur Briand 
should consent to play the Rot Fainéant with such a col- 
league as Maire du Palais; also that he should have imagined 
that a man of M. Caillaux’s antecedents would or could 
be accepted by France as the saviour of the situation. It 
was astonishing that the attempt should have lasted as 
long as three weeks. All that M. Caillaux had done during 
his brief spell of power was to talk big of what he would 
do as Dictator, and to lower the franc from about 173 to 
approximately 200 to the £ in the name of “‘ Stabilization.” 
He was reported by his London admirers to have achieved 
oratorical triumphs in the Chamber of Deputies, and during 
his flying visit to England International Financiers buzzed 
round him like bees round their queen. Their confidence 
that the Arch-defeatist had come to stay, and would succeed 
in doing for France what his opposite numbers have done 
by this country, may be gathered from the much-advertised 
movements of the Governor of the Bank of England, who, 
together with his friends Mr. Benjamin Strong (the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York) and Herr Doctor 
Schlact (Director of the German Reisbank), were reported 
to be awaiting the psychological moment to converge on 
Paris, where they would be joined by Mr. Mellon, the multi- 
billionaire (Secretary of the American Treasury), and other 
Money Magnates who sailed from New York at the very 
hour of M. Caillaux’s collapse in Paris. This is probably 
the worst rebuff International Finance has sustained since 
the Armistice. It is all the more humiliating, because as a 
general rule its elusive representatives “lie low” until they 
present the world with a fait accompli. Was it not Francis 
Bacon who said ‘‘the French are wiser than they seem” ? 
Could any sincere friend of France wish to see her under 
the heel of Joseph Caillaux as the agent of ‘‘ the white-tie 
International ” ? 


MisFoRTUNE frequently makes strange bedfellows. It would 
be difficult to name two politicians more dissimilar in 
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outlook than M. Herriot, the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies and head of the Cartel des Gauches, and M. 

Louis Marin, whom we hope we shall not 
ee ws injure by describing as one of the soundest 

and most patriotic men in French public life. 
M. Herriot left the Chair that fateful afternoon (July 17th) 
in order to urge the Government to abandon its unheard-of 
project to assume despotic financial power, which he de- 
scribed as endangering every public liberty besides being a 
constitutional usurpation. Even during the War Parliament 
had refused to allow Governments to rule by decree, as 
was now proposed. M. Briand exhausted his copious 
resources in combating M. Herriot, who was ably reinforced 
from the Right when M. Marin intervened with a scathing 
speech on M. Caillaux’s qualifications as Dictator, which 
made it impossible for self-respecting Frenchmen to counten- 
ance the Ministerial project. The speaker reminded the 
Chamber that in the plenitude of his power M. Poincaré 
had never sought nor been accorded such authority as was 
now demanded, and any measures the head of the Bloc 
National took required Parliamentary ratification within 
three months, whereas it was proposed that M. Caillaux, of 
all men, should have carte blanche as regards Foreign Loans 
and Credits without any possibility of being brought to 
book. In a pointed passage that made a deep impression 
on the Chamber, M. Marin observed : 

Allow me to say, M. Caillaux, that there are men to whom powers could 
be granted. I do not wish to go back on your past, but it has the disadvantage 
of dividing Frenchmen. We will refuse you the powers because they would 
not be effective, because they would be dangerous, and because they would 
dispossess Parliament. I must add that, if we had to entrust powers to any- 
body, it would not be to you. 

The speaker enforced his attack by the reminder that the 
Government programme had not even the merit of novelty, 
as it had been set forth in M. Caillaux’s notorious notebook, 
The Rubicon, which had contributed to his condemnation 
by the High Court. For the benefit of English readers, 
including English leader writers, who are strangely ignorant 
on French affairs, it should be mentioned that The Rubicon 
was a treatise in favour of Dictatorship, discovered among 
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M. Caillaux’s papers in a safe in Florence during the War. 
M. Tardieu subsequently read the operative passage from 
The Rubicon to the House, which settled the hash of the 
Finance Minister and sealed the fate of the Government, 
which was beaten by the substantial majority of 288 votes 
to 243. 


Tuvus M. Aristide Briand’s Premiership No. 10 ended more 
ignominiously than any of the preceding nine. M. Caillaux 
Exit No. 10 is a peculiarly dangerous megalomaniac who 

. may fool many Frenchmen for some time, 
and some Frenchmen for all time, but not all Frenchmen 
for all time. His chief successes of late had been with able 
though innocent London and New York editors, among 
Responsible Statesmen abroad on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and interested International Financiers who were confident, 
with M. Caillaux’s aid, of reducing industrial and agricultural 
France to the plight to which they have brought industrial 
and agricultural England. Our chronic unemployment, 
revolutionary strikes, crushing taxation, and ruinous decline 
of trade, is not exactly encouraging to other nations to 
follow in our footsteps. Conceivably it may suit Uncle 
Shylock (the present European rendering of U.S.A.) to 
bleed the rest of the world white, but assuredly it is no 
British interest to co-operate in this operation, and we can 
only regret that the Governor of the Bank of England should 
even be suspected of participation in any Anglo-American 
Combine at the expense of our European Allies, and that 
the British Treasury should suppose that Britain stands to 
gain by making other Powers so many hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to Wall Street. 


Tuat M. Herriot had completely exhausted his usefulness 
in ridding his country of the threatened Caillaux Dictator- 
: ship speedily became manifest to everybody 
Exhausting except the ingenuous leader of the Cartel des 
Usefulness Gauches, who fondly imagined that the ball 
was once more at his feet, and that all he 

had to do was to dribble it into goal. Having played so 
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prominent a part in terminating M. Briand’s tenth Premier- 
ship, and being at the head of a numerically strong, if not 
very solid party in the Chamber, M. Herriot was the first 
alternative to whom President Doumergue turned on the 
resignation of M. Briand. The commission to form a new 
Government was cheerfully accepted with every expectation 
of success by M. Herriot, who has a marvellous faculty of 
reducing mountains to molehills. Whether so shrewd and 
detached an observer as the President shared the incoming 
Premier’s optimism may be doubted. Neither Press nor 
public allowed any room for doubt as to the latter being 
rated by the mass of his compatriots very low among 


politicians, Herriot misgovernment being held largely | 
responsible for the impasse in France. The franc was even | 


more frightened of him than of M. Caillaux, and fell about 
40 points (being then equal to a penny) the moment another 
Herriot Ministry was mooted. There ensued a veritable 
panic among politicians—several who had deemed themselves 
minstrable refusing to throw in their lot with the doomed 
régime, and M. Herriot had the utmost difficulty in form- 


ing any Government whatsoever. Not that its composition. 


mattered, because the moment it was formed and presented 
itself to the Chamber it was instantaneously and ignomini- 
ously defeated by approximately the same majority as had 
sent its predecessors about their business. The way was 
now open for the return of M. Poincaré, who is the one French 
statesman equally trusted at home and abroad to cope with 
a crisis that has been made grave by the folly of French 
factions and the enmity of International Financiers whose 
“‘ spiritual home ” lies in the Fatherland. France’s disaster 
date from the moment M. Poincaré was driven from Office 
two years ago by a combination of unpatriotic politicians 
and the machinations of pro-German factions in Lombard 
Street and Wall Street, aided and abetted by their mouth- 
pieces in the London and New York Press. The same 
hostile circles abroad would again make his position im- 
possible but for the fear of the consequences to themselves. 
France will pull through if she be true to herself and receives 


fair play elsewhere. If M. Poincaré fails, men will despait 
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of the Republic and an extra Parliamentary Dictatorship on 
Italian or Spanish lines would become inevitable. 


So many of our contemporaries enjoy lecturing the French 
that there is no need for us to join the band. We are the 
: less tempted to do so because we entertain 
= serious doubts as to whether these wiseacres 
are as disinterested as they would have the 

world believe, and we are convinced that they are less wise 
than they suppose. They are over-eager to manceuvre 
France into the same predicament as Great Britain, so that 
both nations may revolve as monetary satellites round the 


| United States. But before the French heed such mentors, 
_ who have been happily christened ‘worshippers of Par,” 


they would be well advised to make a careful, comprehensive, 
and independent study of actual economic conditions in 
those countries that have allowed International Finance to 
dictate their policy. Such an investigation might give 
France pause even though loud voices and powerful pens 
in Paris, representing the same interests as have gained the 
day elsewhere, insist that the Republic should likewise 
open her mouth and shut her eyes and swallow whatever 
medicine the Federal Reserve Board of New York and the 
Bank of England choose to administer. The money- 
lending and money-manipulating elements have had their 
way in England. Do we present an example to imitate or 
one to deter? It is stated that although France is “on 
her beam ends,” her total unemployed are under 400. In 
“prosperous”? England they are nearer 2,000,000 than 
1,000,000, besides a million miners on strike. According to 
the report of “experts”? (which might conceivably be 
considered if recommended by a statesman of M. Poincaré’s 
integrity, but which could not be accepted by any Chamber 
with a particle of self-respect at the hands of a Caillaux), 
the instability of the franc is traceable to the destruction of 
wealth by the war, the cost of reconstruction of the devas- 
tated districts borne by France alone, the diminution of 
Germany’s reparation payments, which now barely cover 
France’s debts to England and the United States, and a 
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faulty financial policy. Nor do the “experts ”’ encourage 
any illusions as to the dire consequences of stabilization, 
which they recommend as urgent and indispensable. 


Stabilization will mean a readjustment of prices, increased cost of production 
with consequent diminution of exports at the very moment when the purchasing 
power in France will be restricted by a rise in the cost of living. Further, there 
will be a rise in the rate of discount, a limitation of credits, and consequent 
danger for a large number of undertakings whose prosperity is artificially estab- 
lished on the fall of the franc. Whether the crisis will be long or short will 
depend on circumstances, but it will, in any case, be impossible to prevent 
unemployment, while the State itself will find itself impoverished by the falling 
off in taxation returns. On the other hand, a continuation of the present 
situation is fraught with the very gravest dangers, and hence the prospect of an 
economic crisis must not be allowed to retard the application of measures capable 
of bringing about the financial restoration. 


We quote the summary in the Daily Telegraph Paris cor- 
respondence (July 5th). This gives us the measure of 
M. Poincaré’s task, which is calculated to sober the most 
sanguine. Such an economic crisis as is foreshadowed by 
“‘ stabilizers”? might imperil the political régime. As we go 
to press it is announced that France’s new Prime Minister 
has succeeded in forming “‘a Ministry of all the talents,” 
including six former Premiers, inter alia M. Herriot. More 
power to M. Poincaré’s elbow. He will need it. 


A crisis has arisen in Canada which generates more heat 
than light in certain political circles across the Atlantic. 
.. .  8o much so that we are “warned off the 
ae ™ course” lest we do more harm than good 
by our comments. We should prefer to take 

this advice, because however “ partisan”? the National 
Review may be in home affairs, we claim to be impartial 
in the Party politics of the Dominions, who are fully com- 
petent to settle their own affairs without extraneous advice. 
At the same time, when a Governor-General is attacked 
on the exercise of his constitutional discretion, it is the duty 
of all of us, wherever we may be, at least to try to under- 
stand the issues involved. Some months ago there was a 
General Election in Canada, resulting in a heavy loss of 
seats for the Mackenzie King Government, the casualties 
among Ministers being exceptionally severe. The Conser- 
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vative Opposition, however, did not gain enough seats to 
secure a majority, the net result being to create a precarious 
Parliamentary situation, with the third Party, the Pro- 
gressives, holding the balance of power and evidently 
preferring a Liberal to a Conservative administration. 
The Mackenzie King Government consequently retained 
office, though occupying a somewhat humiliating position, 
and ultimately Ministers forfeited the confidence of the 
Progressives owing to grave scandals in the Canadian 
Customs Department, of which the exact and somewhat 
unsavoury details have not so far been divulged to the 
world at large. During the debate on the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee that investigated these irregu- 
larities and censured the officials concerned, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, whose Government was implicated, was defeated 
three times in various divisions in the House of Commons. 
Thereupon the Prime Minister asked the Governor-General 
for a Dissolution—as the Opposition alleged in order to 
escape a formal vote of censure on maladministration— 
which was refused by Lord Byng, as was immediately 
announced in the House of Commons by Mr. Mackenzie 
King in the following terms : 

I have a very important announcement which I wish to make to the House 
before proceeding farther. The public interest demands the dissolution of the 
House of Commons. As Prime Minister, I so advised His Excellency shortly 
after noon to-day. His Excellency having declined to accept my advice to 
grant a Dissolution, to which, I believe, under British practice I was entitled, 


Iimmediately tendered my resignation, which His Excellency has been graciously 
pleased to accept. 


THis occurred on June 28th. On the following day 
Mr. Meighen, the Conservative Leader, was sworn in as 
Prime Minister, and was almost immediately 
defeated by a majority of one (96 to 95) on 
a Liberal motion objecting to the manner 
in which the new Cabinet had been formed without Ministers 
vacating their seats. Mr. Meighen then appealed to the 
Governor-General for a Dissolution, which was granted, 
and the fifteenth Dominion Parliament was accordingly 
dissolved on July 2nd. The General Election will take 
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place in the middle of September, the strength of Parties 
in the expiring House being as follows: Conservatives 116, 
Liberals 101, Progressives, Labour and Independents 28, 
Admittedly the confusion and cross-currents of Canadian 
politics (the inability of either Liberals or Conservatives to 
obtain a working majority which thus throws power into 
the hands of the fickle Progressives) has immensely increased 
the difficulties of the Governor-General, as in a country 
where people take their politics so seriously whatever 
course he adopts lays him open to the animadversion of 
any Political Party that is anxious to be mischievous, 
The incoming Prime Minister, Mr. Meighen, has issued a 
statement which both explains and vindicates Lord Byng’s 
action, which, so far as we have observed, is approved by 
constitutional authorities at home, some of whom would 
be only too ready from “ Liberal proclivities”’ to ‘‘ crab” 
any action that was questioned by the Canadian Liberal 
Party. There will be general agreement with Mr. Meighen’s 
initial proposition—namely, that ‘“‘it is highly undesirable 
that a controversy should arise with regard to the Governor- 
General in respect of a matter upon which duty compelled 
him to give a decision according to his best judgment.” 
Nor will any except the prejudiced be found to dissent 
from the further assertion that a Dissolution should not 
be granted in order to enable a Ministry to avoid a vote 
of censure which, according to the Ministerial exposé, had 
been Mr. Mackenzie King’s object. He had already inflicted 
one inconclusive General Election on the Dominion, and 
now claimed the right to inflict another. His successor 
thus put the case against this policy : 

In order to avoid impending censure, Mr. King had again advised a Dissolu- 
tion, in the middle of the session and before the necessary provision had been 
made for the public services. His advice had been properly and constitutionally 
declined by His Excellency. If it had been granted, Mr. King would again 
have been appealing to the people, and, finding himself once more in minority, 
could with equal reason have applied at the next session for a third Dissolution, 
and so on indefinitely. It was manifest that His Excellency could not for one 
moment entertain a principle involving such extraordinary and unconstitutional 


results, His plain duty had been to decline the advice Mr. King had tendered 
on this subject and accept his resignation. 
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Wuat has most astonished Englishmen in this Canadian 
crisis, and for aught we know to the contrary it may have 
{ equally surprised Lord Byng, the Governor- 

Vere eer General, is the advantage ascribed by 
Canadian politicians to a Party’s being in 

office at the moment of a General Election. It is this 
belief, and this alone, that has put all the fat in the fire at 
Ottawa. It distinguishes the problem of Dissolution in 
the Dominion from the same problem in the Mother Country, 
and evidently puts us on this side of the Atlantic “‘ out of 
court”? in discussing such an episode. No one would be 
heard to suggest that the King was “favouring” one or 
other political party at home by granting or refusing a Dis- 
solution to whichever side happened to be in office. Neither 
Liberals, Radicals, Socialists nor Conservatives would make 
it a grievance that their opponents rather than themselves 
were in Downing Street when the writs were issued. On 
the contrary, it is usually regarded as an advantage to be 
in Opposition on these occasions; and we cannot conceive 
why any political party should be tempted to attack the 
King’s representative in Canada because he rejected Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s demand for yet another General Election, 
and then subsequently, when the possibilities of forming 
any Government with a working majority in the existing 
Parliament were patently exhausted, Lord Byng agreed to 
allow Mr. Meighen to appeal to the country. There must 
be some hitherto undisclosed benefit in the operation to 
account for the indignation of Mr. Mackenzie King and his 
followers at finding the Conservatives in power at this 
moment, always assuming that no ulterior motive animates 
professional politicians in raising issues more appropriate 
to the seventeenth century than to the enlightened age in 
which we are supposed to live. We refuse to believe that 
such claptrap will go down with the Canadian people, who 
will rate those who resort to it at their proper value, and 
will keenly resent any and every attempt to treat the Gover- 
nor-General as a “partisan.” Is this an unscrupulous 


effort to play up to U.S.A. in the interests of Reciprocity ? 
VOL. LXXXVII 52 
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Ir was suggested that the political crisis in Canada might 
prejudice the meeting of the Imperial Conference, as a 
} Canadian General Election in September 
eee would render it difficult for the Dominion 
Prime Minister, whoever he may be, to go 

abroad in October. However, on July 15th the British 
Prime Minister (Mr. Stanley Baldwin) informed the House 
of Commons that the Conference would meet in London 
on October 5th. This is interpreted as signifying that 
Downing Street opines that various urgent problems “ brook 
no delay,’ though the outline of the agenda gives no clue 
as to the questions that necessitate protracted journeys 
by harassed statesmen at a singularly inconvenient moment 
for themselves and not a few other people. It is surmised 
that the Foreign Office insists on an Imperial Conference 
in order to make good whatever may have been lost at 
** Locarno,” of which the world nowadays hears appreciably 
less than at the moment when yet another Millennium was 
being registered by optimists inspired by the wish that is 
father to the thought. The work of the Imperial Con- 
ference that will meet about two months hence was thus 
officially adumbrated by the Prime Minister. As in the 
past, its work would include ‘‘a general review of foreign 
policy and defence, and of the questions to which they 
give rise,’ while consideration would be given to “the 
development of the system of communication and consulta- 
tion between the Governments of the Empire on matters 
of common concern.” Coming from the vague to the 
precise the following economic questions will be discussed: 


(1) Oversea settlement. 

(2) A general review of inter-Imperial trade, present 
and future, including a discussion of the work of 
the Imperial Economic Committee and the position 
of the Empire Marketing Board. 

(3) Communications, under which head will be included 
the work of the Imperial Shipping Committee —< 
the question of commercial air services. 

(4) Research. 
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(5) The exhibition within the Empire of Empire films. 
(6) The question of securing agreement as to the liability 
of State enterprises to taxation. 


AssuminG the Imperial Conference meets in October (though 
despite the official announcement rumour persists that it 
: may be postponed to suit the convenience of 
Preparing Canada), we must not expect too much from 
appointment its deliberations. Indeed, it were wiser to 
obviate disappointment by facing the fact 
that the personnel of the Conference will be found, for the 
first time, to embrace Dominion representatives with no 
desire to make the gathering a success from the Imperial 
point of view. Mr. Mackenzie King, then Prime Minister 
of Canada, struck everybody with whom he came in contact 
at the last Imperial Conference as peculiarly tepid on all 
Imperial issues and reluctant to co-operate in any positive 
or constructive action, whether as regards Imperial Pre- 
ference or Imperial Defence. But Mr. Mackenzie King is 
a heart-whole and ardent Imperialist compared, for instance, 
with General Hertzog and the delegates from the Irish 
Free State who are active and aggressive anti-Imperialists. 
Their energies will be increasingly devoted to breaking up 
the British Empire by diplomatic methods in the first place, 
as well as by any others that may present themselves. 
During the last few months General Hertzog has frankly 
placed himself at the head of the Separatist movement in 
South Africa in speeches that have only been withheld 
from the British public because it does not suit powerful 
vested interests that we at home should realize the dangerous 
political drift in the sub-continent. The Hertzog Govern- 
ment has wantonly raised the flag question in order to 
provoke British South Africa, as well as to intimate to 
all whom it may concern that the Boer goal is a sovereign 
independent state in which the existence of the British 
will be made impossible. For the moment there is a 
pretence of tolerating the Crown, but that is merely to 
facilitate the raising of loans in the City of London. Under 
the circumstances it is idle for South African plutocrats 
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who hope to make more money by backing the Hertzog 
Government to minimize the flag question, or to pretend 
that General Hertzog is other than he really is—namely, the 
official head of an avowedly Separatist Party which, by 
virtue of an unholy Pact with Labour, has temporarily 
captured the Government of the Union. All we ask of 
General Hertzog is that he should not “soft sawder”’ us 
when he comes to London. There is nothing disreputable 
or immoral in being a Separatist, however foolish it may 
seem to many of us. But it is dishonest to pose as a friend 
of the Empire which you are out to divide and dismember. 
Elsewhere in this number will be found an admirable article 
on “The Flag Question in South Africa,” which should help 
the home public from being misled on the facts. 


On the whole, we shall be agreeably surprised if the next 
Imperial Conference does more good than harm. We fear 

it may give a serious set-back to the Imperial 
sede 2 cause, and for the time being discourage 

those who regard the consolidation of the 
King’s Dominions as the greatest and noblest task ahead 
of Britons, and among the few hopes of a none too cheerful 
world. That the Home Government contains Ministers 
who have the root of the matter in them, and who are 
anxious to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
goes without saying. But they do not appear to have the 
upper hand in the Cabinet, which contains not a few Poli+ 
ticians whose Imperial enthusiasm is limited to an occasional 
peroration, while others again are too preoccupied by 
domestic and industrial affairs to have any leisure for 
that clear and consecutive thought that is a condition 
precedent to any policy of constructive Imperialism for 
which the time is ripe if the man were at hand. Another 
factor that of late years has militated against the growth 
of the centripetal forces, without which the centrifugal 
forces of such a scattered Empire as ours can hardly be 
overcome, is the disproportionate devotion of Responsible 
Statesmen to the Geneva League of Nations, which has 
not brought the world one inch or one hour nearer Peace 
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than when President Wilson promulgated his Fourteen 
Points. Had British Governments consecrated one tithe 
of the energy they have lavished on Geneva to the organi- 
zation of the British League of Nations, not only would 
Mother Country and Dominions be measurably more pros- 
perous than they are to-day, but their future would be 
immeasurably more secure, while infinitely more would 
have been done to promote the permanent peace of the 
world than is likely to be accomplished by the stream of 
delegations Downing Street is perpetually despatching to 
Switzerland, occasionally composed of hopeless cranks, 
impossible sentimentalists, and verbose Mandarins whose 
exploits can only gratify themselves. 


THERE is, however, one item of Imperial intelligence that 
has caused the liveliest satisfaction at home and overseas. 
Indeed, it will go far to wipe out any dis- 
couragement that may be caused by an 
abortive or impotent or mischievous Imperial Conference, 
at any rate in that part of the Empire more particularly 
concerned. It was officially announced on July 19th that 
the Duke and Duchess of York will visit Australia on the 
occasion of the formal opening of the new Federal Capital 
at Canberra on May 9, 1927. The invitation was conveyed 
in the following cablegram from the Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth (Lord Stonehaven) to the Secretary of 
State for Dominion Affairs (Mr. Amery) for submission to 
the King. 


On behalf of the Government and people of Australia, we most loyally and 
respectfully request that Your Majesty permit Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of York to visit Australia on the occasion of the official opening 
of Canberra in May 1927, and to perform the opening ceremony. 

In making this request we recall with pleasure and pride Your Majesty’s 
own visit in 1901, when you graciously consented to open the first Federal 
Parliament. 

We would regard it as singularly appropriate if your son were permitted to 
represent you at the establishment of the Federal Capital, which marks another 
important phase in the development of this great British Commonwealth, and is 
regarded by our people as an event of deep national significance and importance, 
We feel that the presence of His Royal Highness on such an occasion would 
evoke the strongest possible expression of loyalty and enthusiasm and further 
athe the bonds which unite us to the Mother Country and to your Royal 

ouse. 


Canberra 
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The Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs—whom we 
may no longer speak of as the Colonial Secretary, though 
he is probably referred to by that name in every Dominion— 
replied to the Governor-General’s message as follows : 

His Majesty the King has received with very great pleasure the message 
contained in your telegram of July 14th, and is graciously pleased to consent to 
the request of his Ministers of the Commonwealth of Australia that he will 
permit Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York to visit Australia 
to perform the ceremony of the official opening of Canberra in May 1927. 

Their Majesties the King and Queen preserve the happiest recollections of 
their own visit to Australia in 1901, as the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York, to open the first Federal Parliament, and rejoice to think that they will 
be associated, through the presence of their son and daughter-in-law, with 
the inauguration of the Federal Capital, which marks a further important 
stage in the progress of Australia, and which, they trust, may be the commence- 
ment of a new era of prosperity for the Commonwealth. 

It will give the Duke of York the greatest pride and pleasure to represent 
His Majesty at the opening ceremony, and Their Royal Highnesses are eagerly 
looking forward to their visit to Australia for this purpose. 

Although this announcement will not surprise all Australians, 
many of whom had long set their hearts on a visit from the 
Duke and Duchess of York, keen satisfaction is felt by the 
official intimation that the Crown will thus personally 
participate in a function which should prove a landmark 
in the history of Australia. While the inauguration of 
Canberra (the compromise capital between Melbourne and 
Sydney) will provide the occasion, the Royal visit will 
naturally extend far beyond the Federal City, and New 
Zealand will assuredly hope for a glimpse of Australia’s 
illustrious guests. We trust that those responsible for the 
arrangements of the Royal tour will constantly bear in 
mind what a tremendous strain it must impose on the Duke 
and Duchess, and will be at pains to provide them with 
rest and respite from functions of all kinds than which 


there are few more exhausting forms of human activity. 


WHEN we read the admirable speeches of Mr. Amery, our 
Colonial Secretary, note the invaluable tours first in East 


Africa and then in West Africa of the Under- 
Forward or 


\ Secretary, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, and realize the 
on accumulated knowledge and understanding 
these two Ministers have acquired, we cannot but regret 
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that our Imperial Policy, judging by outward signs, should 
be dominated by colleagues lacking the ideals, aspirations, 
and enthusiasm of those in authority at the Colonial Office. 
In the minds of important Cabinet Ministers the British 
Empire looms somewhat small, though they may be unaware 
of the fact, and would resent the suggestion that they are 
effectively ‘‘ Little Englanders.” It is up to the Colonial 
Office, or the Dominion Office—whichever it may prefer 
to be called—to arouse the Imperial Government from its 
torpor and to permeate it with the Imperial spirit. As the 
great Missionary of Empire was never weary of reminding 
popular audiences in the opening years of the present 
century, ‘‘We must either go forward or backward. We 
cannot and shall not stand still.” Mr. Amery clearly 
desires to go forward on Chamberlain-Milner lines, but of 
how many other Ministers could as much be said? Judging 
by their utterances—and Responsible Statesmen ask to be 
judged by nothing else—Imperialists are few and far 
between in and around Downing Street. They hardly 
count in the House of Commons, for all ‘‘ our immense 
Conservative majority,” while the House of Lords can be 
more easily aroused on almost any problem of city archi- 
tecture—which Peers are prepared to debate even into the 
sacred dinner-hour and then adjourn to a subsequent 
occasion—than on any Imperial issue however momentous. 
Have our so-called ‘‘ governing classes” lost the instinct 
and faculty, to say nothing of the desire, to govern? They 
cannot be said at this moment to be giving the nation 
and empire a lead in the way they should go. Too many 
of them are content with the ancient, moth-eaten shibboleths, 
or take refuge in amiable platitudes that never meant 
anything, while on the rare occasions when they are prepared 
to embrace a new idea it is usually some such shadow as 
the League of Nations, while the substance—the British 
Empire—is left to take its chance. 


OncE again Mr. Amery took up the parable at a luncheon 
at the Hotel Victoria (July 19th) to celebrate the opening 
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by the Gold Coast Colony of a Commercial and Intelligence 
Bureau in Victoria Street, where British Guiana and East 
my: Africa had already established offices. Sir 
Gordon Guggisberg, the Governor of the 
Colony, gave an interesting and hopeful 
survey of its prospects, emphasizing the necessity of the 
Crown Colonies advertising their wares to the world as the 
big brothers of the Dominions had done. To develop the 
Gold Coast they needed trade and capital and, above all, 
the right men as settlers, for which purpose they must 
dissipate the delusion that West Africa is the home of the 
three D’s—Drink, Death, and Divorce. Since the war the 
Gold Coast had trebled its maritime trade and its revenue, 
and possessed real possibilities in its mine-fields, its gold 
and manganese, while it was the greatest producer of 
cocoa in the world, and there was a fine future in cotton 
growing, sizal, and copra. The Governor (according to the 
Manchester Guardian, to which such a sentiment would 
appeal) added, that while anxious “ to increase their inter- 
Imperial trade—in fairness to the black people they were 
looking after—he did not think they should keep out 
foreign nations. The motto should be fair play to all 
comers.” But surely it is not a question of ‘ keeping 
out”’ foreigners but of admitting them on terms that give 
a reasonable preference to British trade to which such 
communities as the Gold Coast owe their existence and 
prosperity. We are all for fair play to those who reciprocate, 
but not otherwise. Fair play is wasted on many people. 
Mr. Amery opportunely reminded the audience that since 
the war a new chapter in Empire Trade had opened. It 
was as impossible to restore the world of 1914 as for Noah 
to have restored antediluvian conditions once he had 
embarked on the Ark. We trust his eminently sensible 
comments may not be wholly lost on any Cobdenites and 
Internationalists in the Cabinet, nor on those City Editors 
and London leader writers who encourage the illusion that 
Europe will save British trade whenever a sufficiency of nations 
have been lectured into the Gold Standard. Mr. Amery 
was likewise refreshing on Anglo-American trade relations. 
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Since the war Europe had become far more serious to us as a competitor, 
and far less open to us as a market, while the enormous development of America 
as a producer for its home market, together with its power for overflowing 
outside markets, had had a most disturbing effect. 

We were in a condition of economic dependence to America which was pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory, and the more so because it was wholly unnecessary. 
“We need,” he said, “a declaration of economic independence from the 
United States as a preliminary to fruitful co-operation.” And he went on to 
argue that we were in a position to reach independence and stability by de- 
veloping the resources of the British Empire—or, in the unusual phrase which 
he used—*“ our Colonial Empire.” The tropical possessions, with their unrivalled 
fecundity of production, were a much better field for British capital than some 
foreign investments which sometimes had been dissipated in the sands of revolu- 
tion. The West African Colonies were the most hopeful and the richest of our 
possessions, and when the airship revolutionized the transport of the world their 
comparative nearness would be of the greatest importance. 


So much mud is thrown at everything British by politicians 
on the make in Washington, as by hysterical American 
. journalists catering for the vast Anglophobe 
- public they have created, that such opinions 
as were recently expressed by Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau on a flying visit to Shanghai are as new as 
they are true. Mr. Morgenthau was formerly American 
Ambassador in Turkey. He has seen too much of the world 
to share the prejudices of Nebraska and other equally 
benighted communities of the great Middle West, while he 
occupies an independent position that enables him to say 
what he thinks. If any Senator or Congressman expressed 
similar sentiments he would raise a hue and cry that 
would probably eventuate in his resuming private life. Mr. 
Morgenthau had arrived from the Philippines having pre- 
viously studied conditions in India, and was struck by 
the differences between two countries whose conditions, in 
his own words, were “not comparable.” He realized, as 
some of our home-keeping politicians have failed to do,* that 
the intelligentsia of certain Indian cities, the “ politically 
minded ”’ minority, are anything but India. As this dis- 
tinguished tourist observed : 
Although there is a small highly educated, modern element in India, there is 


& vast, inert mass of people, ignorant, crude, living under the most primitive 
economic conditions, uneducated and resistant to education and progress 


* We quote the Daily Colonist of Victoria, B.C., May 9th, which reproduced 
this interview. 
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because of prevalent superstitions. The problem, which has faced the British 
Government since it has taken over control of India, has been to arouse this 
mass to a desire for education and for a changing standard of living. 


In a careful analysis of economic conditions the ex-Ambas- 
sador emphasizes what is usually ignored by Demagogues 
who talk about “the Indian people,” whom they affect to 
regard as entitled to “all the rights of American citizens.” 


The British Government has done much for education, and is now doing 
@ great deal more than in the past, but the problem is enormous and deeply 
complex because of the hugeness of India’s population, the size of the country, 
the racial differences and antagonisms, and the obscurantism of the priestcraft, 
which dominates the whole people and keeps the mentality of the people in 
bondage. 

Climate and environment have a salient effect upon the economic life o: 
@ people, who cannot exert more energy than they create. The Indians live 
under such a primitive system of life, their requirements in food and clothing 
are so small, that their earning capacity is small and their production per capita 
is trivial. The result is that when one attempts to base the improvement of 
the country upon the taxation which the country can stand, it cannot amount 
to as much as among a people with a greater earning capacity. For instance, 
in the city of New York we spend G. $1,000 per child per year for education and 
we educate 1,000,000 children. In India the people would have to be taxed 
from G.$30 to G.$40 per year for education to provide an adequate system. 
The people cannot afford such taxation. They are incapable of earning enough 
to pay such taxes for educational purposes in a country where the average 
earning is not more than G.$100 a year. The British Government then is doing 
the best it can in the face of such a situation. 

Politically, Great Britain has determined to hold on to India, and the im- 
portant men in India understand it and favour it. The weakness of the Indian 
people lies in their inertness, and were Great Britain to withdraw from India 
it would be a calamity for the Indian people, because in the present state of their 
inertness they would become subject to usurpation and civil wars, if not to 
foreign conquest, with resultant misery and oppression to the masses of India. 


It was at this point that Mr. Morgenthau said what would 
get him into serious trouble at home were he an American 
politician or journalist, constrained to humour Anti-British 
sentiment. 


I regard the British as the guardians of civilization. No matter how much 
one may object to imperialism, to the subjection of one people to another, it 
must be admitted that the British Empire is keeping much of the world to-day 
from a return to ihe dark ages, which I seriously fear may befall some of the 
nations of Europe. 


After this it was hardly a surprise that Mr. Morgenthau 
should add: 


An understanding between the United States and Great Britain for the main- 
tenance of our civilization is a necessity, if the conditions which are now so 
evident in Russia, Turkey, Rumania, and perhaps Greece, are not to become 
prevalent the world over. 
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This, however, is entirely outside the range of practical 
politics. Neither ‘‘ English-speaking nation” has any 
ambition in this particular direction. In fact, the less we 
have to do with one another politically the less disagreeable 
our relations are likely to be. 


THE Coal Strike has now lasted three months and continues 
to overshadow Home Affairs, to sterilize all Parties, and, 
, what is infinitely more serious, to paralyse 

eoree. Seni British industries, which see one market after 
another filched from them, some of which are 

gone for ever. We are told by the hopeful that the miners 
are increasingly disgusted by the manner in which they 
have been misled by “a village idiot,” that the strike is 
breaking down and will shortly “‘ fizzle out,” and that after 
the August Bank holiday there will be a widespread 
resumption of work, when that source of all mischief, the 
Miners’ Federation (obviously an outpost of Moscow), will 
be finally exploded. We sincerely hope that at last the 
professional optimist may be justified, and no doubt some 
day he will be able to turn round and say, “‘I always said 
the Strike could not last for ever.’’ No one thought it could, 
but it has already lasted quite long enough to inflict damage 
that may prove irreparable. To the average citizen it is 
amazing that Responsible Statesmen of all Parties (who 
invite the world to believe that they have discovered in the 
League of Nations the secret of perpetual International 
Peace) should be utterly impotent in the face of the chronic 
industrial wars in which we are plunged by small cliques of 
wreckers, and cannot even contribute a suggestion towards 
their prevention. Will this country always be at the mercy 
of the Cooks, the Herbert Smiths, and any other criminals or 
imbeciles who engineer strikes that can by no possibility 
benefit the strikers, but must inevitably injure the rest of 
the community, especially its poorer members. These 
phenomena are observable nowhere else. Only British 
Governments would remain spectators of such a tragedy, 
while the anarchists are left free to roam the country and 
the world collecting the sinews of war, and “‘ keeping up the 
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fighting spirit of the rank and file.” It is the triumph of 
laissez-faire, laisser-aller—approved by all laissez-faire Poli- 
ticians, and only resented by Socialists and their hangers-on 
in the Church of England who demand that the Government 
should hoist the White Flag to the Miners’ Federation. In 
the United States, France, Germany, Italy, or Japan, Cook 
would have been laid by the heels long since and would by 
now be as tame as a guinea-pig. Is our principle “ of giving 
him rope in order that he may hang himself” as sound as 
our Mandarins imagine ? It costs the price of a considerable 
foreign war. 


Various attempts have been made to compute the aggre- 
gate losses sustained by the country through this suicidal 
and murderous Coal Strike, which at no 
Staggering time held out the faintest prospect of 
achieving its ostensible object. One such effort was made 
by Mr. Walter Runciman in the House of Commons 
(July 21st), whose sensational figures are generally regarded 
as approximately accurate. From May 16th to July 16th 
(nearly nine weeks), the Coal Industry alone had lost about 
£28,000,000 (including £25,000,000 of Miners’ Wages), while 
the Industrial loss caused by the nine days’ General Strike 
was another £30,000,000. The loss to the railways by 
reduced traffic is estimated at £2,000,000, the pig-iron 
industry lost £5,000,000, and steel nearly £10,000,000. The 
losses in exports are appalling, cotton goods showing a 
drop of £7,700,000, woollens £1,660,000, and other textiles 
about £176,000; “heavy” goods wholly or mainly manu- 
factured have fallen in exports by £17,500,000, while the drop 
in the production for home consumption was, according to 
Mr. Runciman, between £13,000,000 and £20,000,000. Then 
there was the loss in wages. Miners, as we have seen, 
£25,000,000, and workers in other industries £10,000,000. 
The preliminary bill for this a weeks’ imbecility being 


Export losses . 63,500,000 
Home trade .. 20,000,000 
Miners’ wages. . 25,000,000 
Wages in other industiies 10,000,000 


£148,500,000 
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This was by no means exhaustive, as there was the effect 
on the shipping trade, laid-up tonnage having nearly 
doubled since April Ist, and there being now 1,376,000 
gross tons idle in British ports, which meant a direct 
shipping loss, according to Mr. Runciman, of £700,000, 
and far more important effects in ever-widening circles of 
industry. These, be it remembered, are only a portion 
of the ultimate strike bill, which is growing progessively 
week by week, while at the hour of writing the end is not 
in sight. Assuming Mr. Runciman’s staggering figures to 
be somewhere near the mark, they surely contain a terrible 
condemnation of everybody who, whether from good or 
bad motives, bears any responsibility for precipitating this 
catastrophe and playing into the hands of anarchists of 
the Cook type, who are openly out to ruin our industries 
in order that they may Bolshevize Britain. Among the 
most thoughtless, and consequently most culpable, section 
of the community were those who insisted last year on 
saddling our unhappy country with the Gold Standard. 


THERE was no popular demand for it nor any public need. 
It was the handiwork of a few men behind the scenes—- 

whose very names are unknown to the 
ing country—supported by a small but influential 

claque of City Editors of London news- 
papers, and Responsible Statesmen of various Parties, 
notably Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Oxford and Asquith, 
Mr. Walter Runciman himself, and Mr. Philip Snowden, 
who all unwittingly gave their blessing to the Anglo- 
American attack upon British industrial interests. Not one 
of these Politicians, however clever they may be, has ever 
made any remark concerning the currency indicating that 
he had seriously applied his mind to that abstruse problem. 
They followed one another like a flock of sheep—as they 
follow one another on “ Free Trade,” the other parent of 
disaster. They derided the judgment of an experienced 
official on whose opinion on other matters they invite the 
nation to go “nap.” Sir Josiah Stamp showed his 
prescience by attaching an addendum to the Report of 
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last year’s Coal Committee, explaining that the coal crisis 
was unintelligible apart from the change of currency. 
None of us are infallible, not even bankers, bureaucrats, 
or Front Benchers. If a cardinal blunder were made in 
1925 in order to help the Americans to unload their vast 
and unmanageable gold hoard on the world at large, it 
will be generally agreed that the prosperity of London 
Joint Stock Banks and any “boom” there may be in 
** gilt-edged’’ securities is small compensation for our 
devastated industrial and mining areas, supposing their 
condition to be in part ascribable to the premature return 
to gold and the wanton interference by City busybodies 
with a managed currency that was serving us better than 
any Gold Standard. The present Government, being the 
Government, is primarily responsible for this untoward 
development ; but as both Oppositions were up to their 
neck in the blunder, neither Mr. Runciman nor Mr. Snowden 
can afford to throw stones at Mr. Winston Churchill. Either 
of them was in a position to save the nation from this 
misfortune. Opinion, even in the City, was by no means 
unanimous—all that was needed was a resolute lead. As 
usual, the politicians let us down. They have a positive 
genius for consulting the wrong experts. In our Corre- 
spondence Section will be found a letter containing food 
for serious reflection. Thinking people are continually 
asking themselves in steadily increasing numbers, “‘ Can 
we afford to allow British Industry to be the plaything of 
International Finance ? ”’ 


POLITICIANS who have persuaded themselves that to promote 
British trade we must prostrate ourselves before sworn 
enemies will derive small comfort from a com- 
parison of American-Soviet Trade Returns 
with those of Anglo-Soviet trade. Almost the single service 
rendered of late years to the civilized world by the Wash- 
ington Government was a resolute and dignified refusal to 
“recognize”? the Lenin and Trotsky barbarity in Moscow, 
or to have any diplomatic truck with murder. British 
Governments, on the other hand, have lacked both resolution 


The Contrast 
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and dignity in this business, and have accordingly received 
treatment that no other Great Power would for a moment 
tolerate, and which Soviet Russia would never dare to mete 
out elsewhere. In a letter to The Times, Sir Alfred Knox 
(whose article in this number on a certain Conservative 
trip to Russia will repay perusal) opportunely reminds us 
that the day on which it was written (July 16th) was the 
eighth anniversary of “the massacre of the Russian 
Imperial Family and their immediate dependents—the 
Emperor, Empress, Tsarevitch, the four Grand Duchesses, 
Dr. Bodkin, the valet, cook, and maid—in a cellar at 
Ekaterinburg.” Within three years the Government of 
Mr. Lloyd George signed the Trade Agreement ‘ with the 
Government that ordered this outrage,” on the pretext 
that it would provide work for our unemployed. The 
Government of the United States, on the other hand, had 
steadily declined from that date to this “to recognize the 
present Government of Russia in any shape or form.” 
Sir Alfred invites us to compare the material results of 
these two policies by the light of the American-Soviet 
Trade Returns for 1925. The House of Commons had been 
officially informed that the total value of the imports from 
Soviet Russia to Great Britain in the five years 1921-1925 
was £65,166,781, and of British exports to Soviet Russia 
£42,990,994 (including £24,651,360 re-exports), showing a 
trade balance favourable to the Soviet of £22,175,787. 
During the same period the total value of imports from 
Soviet Russia to U.S.A. was $25,181,673, and of exports 
from U.S.A. to the Soviet Republic $164,896,060, showing 
a trade balance favourable to the United States of about 
£28,000,000 sterling. In other words, while Great Britain 
bought from the Soviet thirteen times as much as the 
Americans, in return the Soviet gave “‘80 per cent. more 
employment to American workers than it provided for 
British workers ”’—the whole of the exports from U.S.A. 
being home manufactures or produce. In fact our pur- 
chases from the Soviet “help to finance Russian trade 
with America.” On purely materialistic grounds, as Sir 
Alfred Knox writes, we should “repudiate the Trade 
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Agreement of 1921 and... cancel the recognition of 
1924.”’ 


Our Ramsay MacDonalds, Thomases, Hendersons, and the 
elect generally of the Socialist Party make so much capital 
out of Soviet abuse of themselves, as to 
encourage doubts as to whether Moscow 
vituperation is genuine. It is clearly useful to the “‘ Moder- 
ates ’’ of the Labour World to be thus held up to execration 
by the Bolshevist Camarilla, as it helps them to hocus 
““mugwumps ”’ whose support is indispensable to the success 
of any political movement in this country. It may, therefore, 
be a subtle form of propaganda—propaganda for the proper 
goose—for it is common knowledge that Moscow would 
infinitely prefer Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to Mr. Baldwin as 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, and it was noticeable that 
when the Socialists were in office the Russian Soviet were 
more than anxious they should remain there, just as to-day 
nothing would please them better than the downfall of the 
Conservative Government. Therefore, we take any denun- 
ciations of British Labour Leaders emanating from Russia 
with a grain or two of salt, though such strictures are no 
doubt calculated to injure Responsible Statesmen, Privy 
Councillors and otherwise, among the wild men of their 
own side. Thus the Soviet Trade Union Council—which is 
merely a department of the Soviet Government—issued a 
manifesto to “the workers of the world” on the British 
General Strike (see Morning Post, July 17th) describing the 
defeat of the Proletariat as 
@ result of the treacherous tactics of the heroes of Black Friday, the Right 
Wing leaders of the Labour Party and the General Council (Thomas and 
MacDonald), and also the capitulation of its Left Wing (Purcell, Hicks, and 
others), who are even more responsible for the defeat, for, possessing @ vast 
influence in the General Council, they ingloriously dragged at the tail of 
declared lackeys of capitalism, and, together with them, surrendered their 
positions to the class enemy. 
After telling the British T.U.C. what it thinks of its “‘ deser- 
tion”’ of the Miners, the Russian T.U.C. thus advises its 
British comrades as regards the future : 


It is essential to cleanse the organs of the Trade Unions from the Privy 
Councillors and big shareholders, i.e. from the capitalist scouts in the general 
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staff of the working-class unions. The elimination from the leadership of 
the Trade Union movement of all ‘“‘ Privy”’ and public traitors, and also all 
capitulators and cowards, is the essential condition for the victorious develop- 
ment of the working-class struggle. 

Either there are first-class actors in Moscow or there is 
grave disappointment with and disapproval of the parlour 
Bolshevists of Great Britain. Time will show which inference 
is correct. The Manchester Guardian, it may be mentioned, 
which is working with Mr. Lloyd George for a Liberal- 
Labour Coalition, likewise reproduced this manifesto under 
the suggestive heading ‘“‘ Break with Moscow?” It is, 
however, more likely to be a sham break than a real one. 
Our native T.U.C. is too timid to break with any foreign 
enemy of this country. 


CONSERVATIVES generally seem unable to grasp the ele- 
mentary fact that attack is infinitely the most effective 
‘ defence, and that in popular politics the 
Tit for Tat “tit for tat’? counts far more than the most 
elaborate argument, which for one thing the People have 
no time to assimilate. The brilliant success of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and his Fourth Party, some forty years ago, should 
at least have taught us that an attitude of superior and 
impeccable virtue is tactically inferior to a lively sortie 
against the enemy. But the habit of taking everything 
lying down appears to have grown upon our Front Benchers 
until it has become second nature, and from the top it has 
spread downward among the rank and file, with the result 
that the House of Commons was lately involved in a pitiful 
debate aimed at the Minister of Health and his family, with 
the express and exclusive object of damaging the Govern- 
ment, although no one was found able to formulate any 
charge, for the simple reason that no offence whatsoever 
nor any breach of duty had been committed. It was an 
especially contemptible effort on the part of Labour 
‘Leaders’? in Parliament to ingratiate themselves with 
their followers on the back benches, who are completely 
“fed up” with the ineptitude, the insincerities, the hypocri- 
sies and the blatant humbug of the Ramsay MacDonalds, 
the Hendersons, and the Thomases, who are all things to 
VOL, LXXXVII 53 
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all men and generally despised in consequence. What we 
most regret about this debate is that no one on the 
Conservative Benches got up and told the Socialist Privy 
Councillors what the rest of the world thinks of them. 
Nor would it have been amiss had an amendment been 
moved to the Labour motion on Directorships urging an 
inquiry into the methods and means by which politicians 
who have made considerable capital by pleading poverty, 
and who boast that they belong to the “‘ hobnail’’ brigade, 
while remaining sworn enemies of capitalists, are nevertheless 
able to command the amenities and pleasures, not to say 
luxuries, of life, which in their public utterances they 
ascribe to ‘“‘the idle rich.” Judging by outward appear- 
ances there are few more profitable careers than Labour 
Leadership. We are not surprised at the appeal such a 
profession makes to pushful young men in other parties 
with more ambition than conscience. 


THE great majority of the readers of the National Review, 
whether at home or abroad, probably agree with us as to 

the urgency of a reconstruction of the House 
a mn of Lords, which in its present form has out- 

lived its usefulness, and since its acceptance 
of the Parliament Bill of 1911 -has practically ceased to 
count in public affairs. It is nowadays regarded as a 
decorative part of the Constitution. It is in no sense a 
serious Second Chamber, nor was its prestige raised when 
the Coalition set out to show how far the scandalous sale 
of hereditary honours could be carried. And though, for 
the time being, there may be no risk of its revival, in the 
event of the fall of the present Conservative Government 
and the resurrection of anything remotely resembling the 
Coalition, we should speedily see the return of this cynical 
traffic. Altogether the House of Lords is politically at a 
discount, despite the fact that its personnel contains many 
of the greatest gentlemen in England, men with no axes 
to grind, disinterested and public-spirited, capable and 
intelligent in whatever they undertake, and invaluable in 
their localities. But unfortunately few of them take any 
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sustained interest in Politics. The vast majority of Peers 
are chronic absentees from Westminster, and except at 
some “crisis”? wild horses cannot secure their attendance 
at the House of Lords. Its business has, in consequence, 
relapsed into the hands of professional politicians who are 
indistinguishable from the professional politicians of the 
House of Commons, reinforced by fluent and specious 
lawyers who usually convey an altogether erroneous im- 
pression of their ability and statesmanship by the facility 
with which they express themselves. The net result is 
that any but the most hackneyed and common-place views— 
previously worked to death in the Commons—are unwelcome 
in the Upper House, which appears to be defenceless against 
any sufficiently determined and long-winded bore who 
would have small chance of a hearing anywhere else. 


THE more intelligent Peers realize ‘“‘the slump” that has 
overtaken the House of Lords during the last fifteen years, 
leaving the country at the mercy of some 
chance majority in the House of Commons 
which could upset the apple-cart with the utmost ease. 
This apprehension is manifest in the devotion and activity 
with which those noblemen, who may be described as of 
“the Selborne school,’ in season and out of season beset 
the Government with a view to peacefully persuading it 
to undertake a thorough-going constitutional reform. They 
realize that it is a case of now or never. It is only a Con- 
servative Government that could be expected to tackle 
this problem, because it is only Conservatives who care 
about the stability that a strong Second Chamber could 
alone provide.. Liberals, despite their past professions and 
pledges, are icily indifferent, while Radicals and Socialists 
are hostile to reform. We think the Liberals are wrong 
from their own point of view, but we understand the 
Radical-Socialist attitude as the Lloyd Georges, Ramsay 
MacDonalds, and Snowdens keenly anticipate the happy 
days when ‘‘a new Coalition” will be able to complete 
the ruin of the country commenced by the old one. 
Naturally, in their eyes the stronger the Second Chamber 
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the worse it would be. Better an impotent, hereditary 
House of Lords, whose seats could be profitably marketed to 
ambitious plutocrats, than a powerful and possibly popular 
body which would provide a bulwark against wreckers. 
This diagnosis suggests that Lord Selborne and his friends 
are simply forcing an open door in urging any Conservative 
Government to undertake so essentially Conservative a 
policy as the reform of the Constitution, and that the 
deputations which periodically picket Downing Street are 
a sheer waste of time. Not at all. While the only open 
enemies of Second Chamber reform are to be found in 
Opposition, many Conservative Peers and Commoners are, 
for various reasons, so opposed to any change that although 
the Prime Minister has recently renewed his former pledge 
to the latest deputation “‘that the Government will deal 
with the question in the lifetime of the present Parliament,” 
we shall be prepared to eat no inconsiderable number of 
hats in the event of any serious measure of House of Lords 
Reform reaching the Statute Book. There are too many 
obstructives in the Cabinet, as well as among the rank and 
file in both Houses of Parliament, to afford any measure 
the Government may be constrained to produce a sporting 
chance of success. The House of Commons, as a whole, is 
hostile to any legislation calculated to strengthen “ another 
place””—the Peers opposed to their own disappearance 
would turn up in full force at the critical hour while many 
of the Reformers would be absent on the golf links. 


THe League of Nations Union has unwittingly rendered a 
signal service to the British public by disclosing the sugges- 
.., tive fact—of which this country was bliss- 

en anions fully innocent—that the notorious Count 
Bernstorff is the official head of the German 


propaganda for the League of Nations. He is apparently 
the President of the German equivalent of our League of 
Nations Union, and it was in that capacity that he was 
recently invited to a ‘‘ Congress”? of League of Nations 
‘Unions’ discreetly stowed away in the modest city of 
Aberystwyth. Count Bernstorff, the opposite number of 
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our idealists and pacifists such as Viscount Grey of Fallodon 
and Lord Robert Cecil (Viscount Cecil)! Could anything 
more forcibly stamp the whole German pacifist movement 
as a fraud? No wonder this Congress was scheduled for 
Aberystwyth. In London he, Count Bernstorff, is, so to 
speak, “ known to the police.” But even Aberystwyth had 
heard of the Lusitania, to which “‘ a voice”’ at the Congress 
pertinently called attention, whereupon the egregious chair- 
man proceeded to beslaver the ex-German Ambassador to 
the United States, for whom he demanded “ three cheers.” 
This episode advertised the unwelcome presence of one of 
the worst of the old Kaiser régime, and if it be hypocrites of 
his kidney who are running the League of Nations “‘ stunt ” 
in the Fatherland, the world knows exactly what to expect 
from Germany’s membership of the League. Lady Askwith, 
who as a patriotic and intelligent woman, does not enjoy 
being made a fool of, at once retired from the League of 
Nations Union, giving cogent reasons for her action. Sir 
Valentine Chirol, the greatest living authority on Anglo- 
German affairs, followed suit after inditing an admirable 
letter to the Chairman of the Union recalling Count Bern- 
storff’s record. There is a certain type of sinner who only 
makes matters worse by affecting repentance which in this 
case is merely a cover for the resumption of former sinister 
activities. We prefer Tirpitzes and Ludendorffs, who at 
least are not humbugs. 


At the Centenary Banquet of the Royal Society of Literature 
(July 7th) Mr. Rudyard Kipling received one of the few 

remaining honours that have not been cheap- 
a ened by use and wont. He then joined the 
select and illustrious company of Gold Medal- 
lists of the Royal Society of Literature (viz. Sir Walter Scott 
and George Meredith and, among living authors, Thomas 
Hardy), which is simply conferred ‘‘ for services rendered to 
literature.” Those who choose the Gold Medallists of 
English letters, necessarily rely on their own judgment, but 
in the interests of the tradition of which they are the tem- 
porary trustees, they have to project their minds into the 
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future and endeavour to appraise their contemporaries with 
the cold neutrality of distant detachment. How will the 
award appear to those who come afterwards? Will its 
recipient be remembered a hundred years hence? Will he 
be read unto the fourth generation ? In some cases it is so 
hard to say as to be almost impossible. But surely not in 
the case of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who is sui generis, and 
unless human nature is transformed under the influence of 
some new philosophy or the League of Nations ‘“ knocks all 
the stuffing” out of mankind, the name of the latest Gold 
Medallist will endure indefinitely. In making the presenta- 
tion Lord Balfour recalled how when he read the first of 
Mr. Kipling’s works in the early eighties “ with rapture and 
avidity ’’ he realized that a new genius had swum above the 
horizon. Since then the author had produced one master- 
piece after another hall-marked with the stamp of individual 
genius. Mr. Kipling proceeded to vindicate the judgment 
of the Royal Society of Literature by delivering an inimitable 
address on “ Fiction—Truth’s Elder Sister ’’—from which 
we cannot forbear to quote this typical passage : 

Fiction began when some man invented a story about another man. It 
developed when another man told tales about a woman. This strenuous epoch 
begat the first school of destructive criticism, as well as the first Critic, who 
spent his short but vivid life in trying to explain that a man need not be a 
hen to judge the merits of an omelette. He died, but the question he raised 
is still at issue. It was inherited by the earliest writers from their unlettered 
ancestors who also bequeathed to them the entire stock of primeval plots and 
situations—those fifty ultimate comedies and tragedies to which the gods 
mercifully limit human action and suffering. 

This changeless aggregate of material, workers in fiction through the ages have 
run into fresh moulds, adorned and adapted, to suit the facts and fancies of 
their own generation. The Elizabethans, for instance, stood on the edge of 
@ new and wonderful world filled with happy possibilities. Their descendants, 
three hundred and fifty years later, have been shot into a world as new and 
as wonderful, but not quite as happy. And, in both ages, you can see writers 
raking the dumps of the English language for words that shall range further, 


hit harder, and explode over a wider area, than the Service-pattern words in 
common use. 


THE ingrained and invincible injustice of Bureaucracy was 
effectively established by Lord Harris in the House of 


Injusti Lords on July 20th, when he called attention 
ee to the hardship imposed on British taxpayers 


by the pernicious practice of “the Crown” (alias one or 
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other lawyer) in chivying the aforesaid taxpayer from 
Court to Court by way of ‘‘ Appeal,” and mulcting him in 
the costs of these ruinous proceedings, both in the High 
Court, the Court of Appeal, and the House of Lords. That 
this unconscionable treatment is exclusively due to the 
fact that such taxpayers command few votes and control 
no seats is provable by the contrast in the attitude of these 
self-same lawyers towards Trade Unions, to which they 
have grovelled for the last twenty years, with the results 
that stare us in the face. Lord Harris selected a peculiarly 
outrageous case which every one can understand and with 
which every one who is not an official will sympathize. 
And though he failed to secure immediate redress, his 
intervention was assuredly not wasted, because the “‘ Powers- 
that-Be’’ are none too brave when tackled on a popular 
case. Lord Harris reminded the Peers (who though not 
ardent politicians at any rate know something about 
cricket) that once in a lifetime leading professional cricketers 
enjoy a “benefit,” provided by the donations of their 
admirers and friends, the bulk of which is made up in 
gate-money. As he was careful to explain, ‘“ You will 
understand that this is the reward for a lifetime of service 
in first-class cricket. It may be after ten years or twenty 
years, or even longer, but it is, as a rule, the one substantial 
sum which he receives over and above his ordinary three 
days’ pay. This particular cricketer received about £935” 
(in gate-money). Incredible as it seems, ‘‘the Crown,” 
i.e. some miserable jack-in-office, affected to regard this 
cricketer’s small capital as income and proceeded to assess 
it for income tax. The cricketer appealed to the Com- 
missioners, who naturally discharged the assessment. Then 
the man-hunt began. ‘“‘The Crown” requested that a 
case should be stated to the High Court, which was heard 
by Mr. Justice Rowlatt, who upheld the judgment of the 
Commissioners, Our cricketer had now won in two Courts, 
but he had not done with “the Crown,” which appealed 
to yet a third Court—namely, the Court of Appeal, con- 
sisting of three judges. Two of these were against the 
cricketer, while one was of the same opinion as Mr. Justice 
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Rowlatt. Therefore, so far he had two High Court Judges 
in his favour and two against him, but nevertheless lost 
his case. 


Tuts unfortunate man, who was supposed to have got a 
nest-egg from a “‘ benefit,” is now awaiting Counsel’s opinion 
Robbi as to whether he will be wise, or otherwise, 
Cri a Tig to appeal to the House of Lords. He is 

only fortunate in having so able a champion 
as Lord Harris to expose this outrage to the public. He 
pointed out to a sympathetic House : 

If the advice is that he should not go to the House of Lords, the cost and 
Counsel’s fees will come very nearly to half of the capital sum which he has 
received from his benefit—the capital sum which “ the Crown ”’ is endeavouring 
to tax. Having won in two Courts out of three, the costs are all given against 
him—both sides’ costs. Mr. Churchill (Chancellor of the Exchequer) says that 
in exceptional cases, where a new and important principle is at stake—and this 
is the first case of the kind attempted by the Income Tax authorities—the 
practice of ‘‘ the Crown ”’ was already, as a matter of grace, to pay the costs of 
both sides. ‘‘ The Crown” have been asked whether it would pay the costs in 
this case, and they have refused. They have been asked whether they will 
pay their own costs, and have refused. Therefore the whole of the costs have 
been thrown upon this unfortunate man. Supposing he goes to the House of 


Lords, and supposing he loses there. Practically the whole of the capital sum 
which they are endeavouring to tax will go in costs. 


Truly, as the speaker observed : 


that is @ very serious case... . It is not fair that the obligation should be 
thrown upon the taxpayer of endeavouring to prove what the law means by the 
words that are used. The Courts are all at loggerheads about it, and it is for 
the House of Lords to decide what is the meaning of the words. Why should it 
be thrown upon this unfortunate man to prove what they do mean at the risk 
of losing the whole of the capital sum which he has earned after a lifetime of 
industry and success at his particular profession. 

The Lord Chancellor, in reply, could only suggest that 
making losers pay costs of both sides “is a very useful 
check on litigation,’ which seems entirely beside the point 
in a case of flagrant injustice where a lay taxpayer is robbed 
of his all because one set of lawyers are totally unable to 
make head or tail of what another set of lawyers meant 
when they drafted an Act of Parliament. We shall, never- 
theless, be astonished if Lord Harris’s cricketer is plundered, 
as he evidently would have been but for the ventilation of 
his case by one of the most famous of living cricketers. 
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What, we may ask, is the use of tens of thousands of people 
looking on at Test Matches if they are totally unable to 
make “‘ the Crown”’ play “‘ cricket’ with cricketers ? 


In recently handing over a Trunk telephone to the Chairman 
of the Press Gallery at the House of Commons, Mr. W. A. 
Valentine (Controller of the London Telephone 
the Telighae Service) incidentally mentioned that it was 
the 500,000th telephone in the London area. This fact 
fils many persons with joy. Likewise the information 
simultaneously imparted by Mr. Valentine that during the 
past ten years London telephones have increased by more 
than 100 per cent. now that Londoners “ were more fully 
alive to the endless possibilities of the telephone in business 
and social life.” Calls to the number of 1,750,000 are 
daily dealt with in the 107 Exchanges of the Metropolis, 
which are linked for intercommunication by a network of 
25,000 “ Junction” lines. Our Telephone Service is now 
deemed perfect by those in authority, because written 
complaints have steadily declined until they are “only 
1 per 23,000 calls.” May not this be due to the belief of 
potential complainants of the futility of wasting yet more 
time by remonstrating with any public department? No 
one would be heard to deny that the telephone is occasionally 
a boon and even at emergencies a blessing; but it is 
likewise an unmitigated nuisance, an irritation and a time- 
waster of a peculiarly exasperating type that hampers serious 
work and business, while its social advantages are enormously 
overrated. Few of those who disconnect themselves from 
the telephone would willingly resume their former slavery, 
and the peace and quiet and calm of a non-telephonic 
house as compared with one of the Controller’s 500,000 
victims must be experienced in order to be believed. 


WHEN we last went to press the first Test Match was over 
in the sense that it was completely ruined by the weather. 

, It was literally “a wash-out,” to the in- 
Test Cricket consolable chagrin of many thousands of 
Midlanders who had assembled at Nottingham for the great 
event. There was, all told, about one hour’s play in the 
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three days. Since this contretemps two more Test Matches 
have been played, one at Lord’s and another at Leeds, 
without either side being an inch nearer a decision. On 
neither occasion was there anything to complain of in the 
weather—perhaps too little. It was simply that the ball 
could not compete with the bat, scores being compiled by 
both sides that made three days seem a derisory allowance 
of time for any Test Match. We can scarcely be surprised 
at the keen dissatisfaction caused in Australia at the sacrifice, 
as they regard it, of Big Cricket to excessive County Cricket. 
In fact, should history continue to repeat itself, this year 
may see the last visit of an Australian XI to the Mother 
Country ‘‘ until the times do alter.” At Lord’s at the end 
of June (the second Test Match) the Australians won the 
toss and made 383, of which Mr. W. Bardsley, who went in 
first, made 193 not out. England responded with a 
magnificent 475 for only three wickets,* at which point the 
English Captain, Mr. Carr, declared the innings closed. The 
Australians then took an unconscionable time in compiling 
194 runs for 5 wickets, of which the incomparable Macartney 
made 133 not out. The Australian Captain, Mr. Collins, 
gave a rather dreary display of stone-walling, which may 
have been sound tactics if a draw was all he could hope for 
under the circumstances, though if Test Matches were to 
degenerate into trials of patience would any extension of 
time produce the desired decision ? 


THE Third Match was intensely interesting because, having 
won the toss the English Captain put the Australians in 
No: 3 on what should have become a treacherous 

wicket, and Mr. Carr’s judgment seemed 
speedily vindicated when Mr. Bardsley went out in the first 


* ENGLAND—First Innings. 
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over and Mr. Macartney was within an ace of following 
suit. This, it must be confessed, would have been disastrous, 
because it would have robbed cricket of a display of batting 
which some of the best judges pronounce to be one of the 
finest, if not actually the finest, innings ever played. 
What the huge Yorkshire crowd thought of this Australian 
triumph was manifest when at length “‘the Governor- 
General”’ was caught at 151 from the first chance he had 
offered since he had made 2. Under his inspiring example 
his side amassed 494 in their first innings (including two 
centuries besides Macartney’s—namely, W. M. Woodfull 141 
and A. J. Richardson 100). To this England replied with a 
disappointing 202 for eight wickets (the auspicious opening 
of Hobbs and Sutcliffe not being followed up), and for some 
hours, though only for hours, pessimists were thoroughly 
happy, as England threatened to “follow on” in a minority 
of 300 runs. Happily, however, the next morning two of our 
bowlers, Macaulay (76) and Geary (35), added another 100 
runs, so we were only 200 behind, and the moral of our team 
was undoubtedly raised by this unwonted ninth-wicket 
performance. The Second Innings told a vastly different 
story, as the great start by Hobbs (88) and Sutcliffe (94), 
and the spirited hitting of A. P. F. Chapman, totalled 254 
for three wickets, so that “‘ the enemy” could only claim a 
draw in their favour. There was universal regret that such 
a match could not be fought to a finish. Obviously both 
sides are so much stronger in batting than in bowling that 
four Test Matches may be played without one decision being 
reached. This would leave the issue to depend on the August 
Match at the Oval, which in that event would be played out 
even if it took six weeks. As everybody is more or less of an 
expert on cricket, and as many are lavishing advice as to 
future arrangements, there is no need for us to do so. So far 
the Test Matches have not demonstrated that ‘“‘ degeneracy” 
of English cricket on which our gloomy friends expatiate, 
though we cannot resist the feeling that some of our crack 
bats may have done rather more Putting than is good for 
them, and that this accounts for an occasional lack of enter- 
prise when “the slam” instead of the common poke or 
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tap might make all the difference to their innings. Outside 
Test Matches the feature of the Cricket Season has been 
the prowess of Glamorganshire, who at one proud moment 
found herself at the head of the counties, i.e. above Yorkshire, 
Middlesex, Surrey, Kent and other famous sides. 


Our Amateur Golf Championship was captured by one 
American, Mr. Sweetser, our Open Golf Championship by 
another American, Mr. ‘“ Bobby” Jones, 
who beat the entire array of professional 
talent. These are regarded by some golfers and by many 
golfing pundits of the Press as in the nature of national 
disasters. We do not share their pessimism. On the contrary, 
we regard such episodes with equanimity, not to say optimism. 
These are championships we least grudge the Americans. 
Indeed, we would sooner they walked off with them than with 
any others. From one cause and another golf has acquired 
a disproportionate, if not unhealthy, position in England, 
tending to divert our able-bodied and athletic youth from 
more active games, with the result that one laurel after 
another has been filched from us by foreigners in fields 
where we once reigned supreme. Golf is so perfect a pastime 
for everybody of either sex, or of any age, who for any reason 
cannot or should not move out of a walk, that it is perhaps 
natural that golfers should inveigle the rest of the community 
on to the links. We cannot believe that so slow and leisurely 
a game can be the best for boys or even girls, and we ascribe 
its fashionableness with the younger generation to the 
influence of their elders, who like their offspring to join 
them on the Putting Green, where conditions are equalized 
as between the different ages. It may be as well that the 
Americans, who were carrying all before them in games of 
speed, should have now become so absorbed in golf that 
we are told it is not easy to get a game of lawn tennis in 
U.S.A. outside restricted tournament circles. The effect of 
this development is perceptible in international Lawn Tennis, 
where there is a striking decline of that ascendancy which 
in the palmiest days of the Tildens, the Johnstons, and 
their disciples, looked as though it had come to stay in- 
definitely. If we can only keep our H. W. Austins, our 
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Gregorys, Nigel Sharpes, Hodges, G. W. Hugheses, Lesters, 
Joan Frys, Eileen Bennetts, Betty Nuthalls, Gwen Sterrys, 
and other budding champions away from Putting we may 
hope to follow in the brilliant footsteps of France, whose 
non-golfing youth show the world how lawn tennis should 
be played and how Americans may be beaten. 


TuE Jubilee Wimbledon Lawn Tennis Championships (which 
opened on June 21st with the memorable presentation of 

J medals by the Queen to all the surviving 
Wimbledon champions of the past as well as to all present 
champions), confirmed anew the superiority of France in 
this Hemisphere besides taking her another stage towards 
world supremacy. Among the score of nations competing 
for the laurels of the Centre Court, the French were easily 
first, and unless there is some unforeseen check to their 
career, they will shortly occupy the position of premier 
Lawn Tennis nation. They will have gained their priority 
on the merits of their wonderful players of both sexes, and 
none will grudge them such well-deserved success. We 
trust, however, Frenchmen will not take it amiss—as 
the National Review cannot reasonably be discounted as 
‘“‘anti-French ’"—if we suggest that as champion nation 
they should overhaul their home championship organization 
with a view to making their foreign guests more welcome. 
Indeed without a transformation of the present manage- 
ment and arrangements of the chief French tournament, 
they will, as Mr. Vincent Richards (Captain of this year’s 
American team) has publicly stated in New York, deter 
American players from competing; and although English 
representatives at this year’s French championships have been 
singularly reticent on their experiences, the French should 
realize that they are at one with the American critics. As an 
English player with considerable experience of international 
play put it, ““we simply feel that we are not wanted at 
French championships—none of us wish to play there 
again.” As the Americans came away with the same 
impression, there must be something in it. Let us hasten to 
add that for this unattractive state of things the brilliant 
and sporting players of France bear no responsibility what- 
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soever—they unfortunately have no say in the French 
“Wimbledon,” which appears to have become the vested 
interest of a small, self-sufficient clique of non-playing 
mandarins which stands in urgent need of new blood. The 
French always have a square deal at Wimbledon, where 
they are made most welcome in every way, just as our 
players and their players are in the United States, where 
everybody regards it as a point of honourto make their guests 
feel at home. It is, therefore, up to the French to recipro- 
cate. We should have hesitated to mention this delicate 
business but for the outspokenness of Mr. Vincent Richards, 
which is approved by everybody with any knowledge of 
the conditions of which he complains. So far Lawn Tennis 
has been kept clear of developments that have made some 
forms of international competitive sports anything but 
agreeable. We may not agree with the Americans either 
on politics or finance, but we do share their desire to pre- 
serve the amenities of a delightful game, and we trust that 
others will take the hint in good part. 


No more popular champion has ever appeared at Wimbledon 
than M. Jean Borotra, who from his first meteoric appear- 

ance on the Centre Court at the distribution 
aie of medals until his final triumph, fascinated 

the huge gathering that congregated when- 
ever he played. In the regrettable absence of M. René 
Lacoste (last year’s champion) through indifferent health, 
this delightful and wonderful player was not seriously 
challenged, although he lost several sets on his way to the 
final (which he won in a canter) in sheer exuberance of 
spirit, and partly because until M. Borotra has lost sets and 
his supporters feel nervous he cannot really “get”? going— 
a trait in which he resembles the lady champion of the year, 
Mrs. Godfree, who can only produce her very best when 
onlookers imagine she has lost. But M. Borotra was by no 
means the only Frenchman to distinguish himself during 
the Wimbledon fortnight—of four semi-finalists in the 
Men’s Singles Championships, actually three were French- 
men, namely, M. Cochet, whose sensational victory over 
Mr. Vincent Richards encouraged experts to “spot” him 
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for the Championship, and the elegant and accomplished 
Brugnon, who had dropped but few sets before he was 
overcome in a very tight match by Mr. Howard Kinsey— 
Mr. Vincent Richards’ partner in the doubles—one of the 
foremost players of the U.S.A. who was Borotra’s opponent 
in the final. France likewise captured the Men’s Doubles 
Championship, although M. Borotra had been handicapped 
by the scratching of his partner, M. Lacoste. The second 
French pair, however, MM. Cochet and Brugnon, were able to 
beat the crack American pair (Mr. Vincent Richards and 
Mr. Kinsey) by three sets to one in the final, their closest 
match on the way having been against M. Borotra and his 
substitute partner, M. Aslangul, who only succumbed in 
the fifth—an advantage—set. France, therefore, had every 
reason to be proud of the performance of her males at the 
Jubilee of Wimbledon. In the Ladies’ Championship she was 
less lucky, as Mlle Suzanne Lenglen, after various vicissi- 
tudes on which we need not dwell, scratched in every event— 
after she had been beaten (with Mlle Vlasto) in the Ladies’ 
Doubles (by the American pair, Miss Ryan and Miss Browne) 
—as she did not feel very fit. At this moment the Ladies’ 
Championship threatened to be something of “a frost” as 
most unfortunately the American lady champion, Miss 
Helen Wills, was hors de combat through the after-effects of 
an appendicitis operation. The situation was, however, 
saved by another foreigner, a brilliant and beautiful player 
making her début at Wimbledon and sailing easily to the 
final through a series of spectacular successes in which 
most of her opponents were left standing—Sefiorita 
de Alvarez. She was fancied by not a few experts to succeed 
where Miss Helen Wills only failed on the post two years 
ago, and thus capture the Ladies’ Singles Championship at 
the first time of asking. 


BEFORE the event ‘“‘ experts” had allotted the Wimbledon 
Championships exclusively to foreigners, and there seemed 
small prospects of any English name being 
hel emblazoned on the boards of the All-England 
Club this Jubilee Year. This dismal antici- 


pation was not fulfilled. None of our men, it is true, reached 
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the semi-finals in the Singles, or the Final in the Doubles, 
despite distinguished and promising play by the younger 
generation, notably Mr. Gregory, Mr. Kingsley, and Mr. 
H. W. Austin, who showed ability to hold their own in any 
company, while the English pair (Mr. Crole-Rees and Mr. 
Kingsley) gave a fine exhibition of the Doubles game. It 
was, however, reserved for an English lady, Mrs. Godfree 
(Miss K. McKane), to save the situation from the English 
point of view. She had good draws in every event—under 
the law of compensation for bad draws on many previous 
occasions—and altogether had a brilliant fortnight, as is 
proved by her reaching all three finals, two of which she 
won in sensational fashion. Every one who cares about 
preserving the traditions of Lawn Tennis as handed down 
during fifty years, and who admires sportsmanship and 
skill in combination, regards Mrs. Godfree as emphatically 
the right person to be at the top of the tree in 1926. The 
final of the Ladies’ Singles provided a magnificent match 
between her and Sefiorita de Alvarez, who had been fancied 
by many as the ultimate winner on the retirement of 
Mademoiselle Lenglen, but this delightful player for the 
first time in the tournament found herself “ up against it,” 
as Mrs. Godfree at her best is a tiptop match player—imper- 
turable, tenacious, and daring. Her brilliant opponent is 
described as having been played to a standstill by the end 
of the third set. In the Ladies’ Doubles Mrs. Godfree and 
Miss Evelyn Colyer reached the final, which, “on their 
day,” they should have gone near winning, but Miss Ryan 
and Miss Browne had enjoyed much better practice on 
their upward journey. Too “soft” a draw has its risks. 
With her husband, Mr. L. A. Godfree (one of the finest 
Doubles players anywhere), our Lady Champion proceeded 
to annex the Mixed Doubles Championship, defeating in the 
Semi-final so formidable a combination as Mr. Vincent 
Richards and Miss Ryan. Wimbledon therefore ended on 
a cheerful note with extremely popular victories. | 
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THE FLAG QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


No political controversy has stirred the people of South 
Africa during the last few years so much as that which has 
recently arisen in connection with the proposal of the present 
Union Government to create a so-called National Flag. 
The history of the matter is shortly as follows: 

In 1910 the first Union Government, in which General 
Botha was Prime Minister, was invited by the British Govern- 
ment to suggest a distinguishing Flag for South Africa, 
and after some correspondence the adoption of the Red 
Ensign having in the centre the Arms of the Union made 
up of those of the four Provinces out of which the Union 
was formed, was agreed to both by the British and Union 
Governments, the final minute of the Union Government 
addressed to the Governor-General on the subject being, 
curiously enough, signed by General Hertzog, who was 
at that time a member of the Government. This Flag, 
which is flown on Government Buildings, is similar in charac- 
ter to those of Canada and Australia, but has never been 
in very general use. 

In various Dutch centres, however, particularly in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, there has been for some 
time a strong feeling in favour of a Flag which would afford 
some recognition of the past history of those Provinces, 
and it became not unusual to fly the Flags of the former 
republics at essentially Dutch gatherings. It is with a desire 
to prevent any sharp division of opinion on the subject that 
General Smuts and others have advocated the adoption of 
a new National Flag, which would be acceptable to the 
two sections composing the European population of South 
Africa, and would tend to promote their unity. No doubt 
the majority of the English people in the country would 
have been quite content and would even have preferred 
to leave matters as they are, but recognizing the impor- 
tance of minimizing racial divisions, they raised no objection 
to this proposal. 

At the time of the General Election in 1924, the Nation- 
alist Leaders also expressed themselves as being strongly 
in favour of a National Flag, and before the opening of the 
Session of 1925, rumours were current to the effect that the 
new Government proposed to create a Flag, the design of 
which would be in accordance with the wishes of their 
Nationalist supporters. In the course of that Session a Bill 
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was published providing for the constitution of a South 
African Nationality and containing a clause authorizing the 
Governor-General in Council, that is to say the Government 
of the day, to select the design for a National Flag. 

When the Bill first appeared, some anxiety was felt with 
regard to the proposal to establish a South African Nation- 
ality. It was feared that the intention of the Government 
was to divorce South African from British nationality and 
in effect to put British South Africans to the option of 
deciding whether they would become South African Nationals 
or would remain British subjects, the presumption being 
that if they chose the latter alternative, they would be under 
disabilities as regards appointments or even the franchise 
in South Africa. It was, however, soon recognized that the 
Bill as drawn, if read in conjunction with the Bill consoli- 
dating the naturalization laws which was published at the 
same time, and has since been passed, did not contemplate 
any such divorce between British and South African nation- 
alities. Attention was accordingly concentrated upon the 
proposal embodied in the Bill to give the Government power 
to choose a National Flag. Having regard to the existence in 
the constitution of the Nationalist Party of the Article known 
as Article Four, which explicitly commits the Party to the 
policy of secession from the British Empire, and to the Anti- 
British sentiments consistently expressed by Nationalist 
leaders, it was felt that the Flag selected by the Government 
would inevitably be one which would be unacceptable to the 
British Community. It was also feared, and quite rightly 
as later events have shown, that the presence in the Cabinet 
of two Labour members would not, in spite of the fact that 
the Parliamentary members of the Labour Party are with 
one exception of British origin, constitute any safeguard 
against the adoption of extreme Nationalist methods. 

General Smuts therefore proposed to the Prime Minister 
that the selection of the Flag should be left to a Committee 
of Members of Parliament, on which the South African 
Party would be properly represented. This proposal was 
accepted by the Prime Minister, and it was arranged that 
the Committee should meet early in the Session which began 
in January of this year, and that the Committee should take 
no decision except by agreement. In the meantime the 
Government instituted a public competition for designs 
for the Flag. 

The Committee, which was unofficial, and not a Select 
Committee appointed by the House, held a number of 
sittings in the course of which it became apparent that while 
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the South African Party members were willing to agree 
practically to any Flag which would find favour with the 
Nationalists, provided that proper representation therein 
was given to the Union Jack, the Nationalist members 
absolutely refused to agree to any design in which the Union 
Jack appeared. It is understood that of the two English 
Labour members of the Committee, one throughout supported 
the Nationalists, while the other, though during the discus- 
sions favouring the inclusion of the Union Jack, eventually 
threw in his lot with them. The South African Party 
members of the Committee, having come to the conclusion 
that no Flag could possibly be acceptable to the English 
section of the people which did not contain adequate repre- 
sentation of the Union Jack, informed the Government 
accordingly, and the work of the Committee came to an end. 
Thereupon the Government, in deference to pressure from 
their more extreme supporters, and reckoning probably 
that as the Labour Party, elected to a very large extent by 
English votes, were ready to support them, it was not likely 
that the British population generally would take up a 
very firm attitude in the matter, decided to deal with the 
question themselves. They accordingly introduced a Bill 
which provided in the first instance as the Bill of the 1925 
Session had done, for the creation of a South African 
Nationality not inconsistent with British Nationality, and 
secondly laid down that a Flag of which the design was 
set out in a schedule to the Bill should become the National 
Flag of the Union. As already stated, a competition 
for designs had been initiated by the Government, and 
the particular design now selected was one which had 
been sent in by Professor Eric Walker, of the South African 
College, Cape Town. Professor Walker is a South African 
of English origin whose loyalty to the British connection is not 
in dispute, and it is fair to him to say that in addition to 
the design accepted by the Government, which to describe 
it concisely is a rearrangement of the old Republican Flag of 
the Transvaal, he sent in two other designs, which did in 
various ways embody some token of the British connection, 
and there seems little reason to doubt that one of the reasons 
for the adoption of one of his designs was the desire of the 
Government to make use of the fact that it had been sent 
in by a well-known man of English descent. 

The Government, however, soon found that they had 
completely misjudged the feeling not merely of the British 
people generally, but of a large number of Dutch-speaking 
people, many of whom had been born and brought up under 
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the British Flag, and who fully realized that the adoption of 
a design for a National Flag acceptable only to Nationalist 
feeling could merely lead to agitation and impede the move- 
ment for promoting the unity of the two races, for which 
so much had been done and so much had been sacrificed 
in the past by General Botha and Sir Starr Jameson. No 
sooner was it generally recognized that the Government 
proposed to force their Bill through during the current 
Session, than a tremendous agitation arose not only in the 
more important towns, but in practically every community 
containing an appreciable number of British residents, 
Naturally enough the lead was taken by Natal, and in the 
course of a few days the agitation spread like a flame through- 
out the country. 

In the Debates which took place in the House of Assembly 
and in speeches made since the end of the Session, the Nation- 
alists and their Labour allies have maintained that the 
agitation is an artificial one, got up for purely party purposes, 
Nothing is further from the truth. There have been during 
the last twenty years many agitations in South Africa, 
but it is safe to say that never has there been an agitation 
more spontaneous than that which arose in connection with 
this Bill. Possibly the best corroboration of this statement 
may be found in the speech made by one of the Natal Labour 
members in the House of Assembly in which he stated that 
though he considered himself pledged to support the Govern- 
ment and to vote for the introduction of the Bill, he warned 
them that if it were forced through, hardly one of the Labour 
members would fail to lose his seat. After all, the reason 
for this is not far to seek. At the time of the General Election 
much was said on the question of secession, and though the 
members of the Labour Party maintained that they had 
received an undertaking from the Nationalists that no 
concrete steps in the direction of secession would be taken 
during the life of the present Parliament, the speeches made 
by Nationalist leaders at the time of the election and after- 
wards, the nature of some of the measures passed in 1925 
and this year, and the appointments made to various public 
offices and posts had caused the growth of a strong feeling 
that if the Nationalists were not prepared to go to extreme 
lengths in asserting the complete independence of South 
Africa, they would go as far as they could in the way of 
preparation for it. When therefore the Government 
announced that they intended to force through a Bill provid- 
ing for the adoption of a so-called National Flag from which 
all indication of the British connection would be excluded, 
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the only concession to be made to the British people being 
the proposal that the Union Jack should be flown on any 
occasion on which it appeared necessary to give expression 
to the Imperial connection—a provision which in practice 
would inevitably have been a dead letter—it was imme- 
diately felt that the suspicion of anti-British intentions 
was justified. Here, in fact, was something which could 
be readily understood by the ordinary man who felt himself 
incompetent to argue on legal questions relating to Dominion 
status, who was uncertain as to the effect of legislation 
suspected of being directed against British trade, and who 
thought there might be other reasons for some of the appoint- 
ments of which complaint has been made than the holding 
by the persons appointed of anti-British views. People 
realized that if the Nationalists were prepared to flout 
the sentiment of some 40 per cent. of the population and 
deliberately to denounce the Union Jack as a symbol of 
oppression to be removed at the earliest possible moment, 
then there could be no doubt of their real views, and it was 
time for the loyalists in the country to bestir themselves. 

Notice of the introduction of the Bill was given towards 
the end of the Session, and General Smuts, on behalf of the 
Opposition, decided to take the somewhat unusual course of 
opposing the formal motion for leave to introduce the Bill. 
In a very moderate speech he showed the folly of attempting 
to create a National Flag which would be unacceptable to 
half the population. Speaking as a Dutch South African, 
he explained that while naturally Dutch South Africans 
could not have a sentimental affection for the British Flag 
they could thoroughly enter into the feeling of British South 
Africans to whom the Union Jack represented a great and 
glorious tradition, and who could not be expected to tolerate 
the adoption of a National Flag from which the Union 
Jack, the symbol of that tradition and of their constitutional 
rights, would be excluded. 

He referred to the agitation on the same subject which 
had recently taken place in Canada, pointing out that a 
proposal there to establish a distinctive Canadian Flag 
had, in deference to public opinion, recently been withdrawn. 
This point was emphasized by a subsequent speaker, who 
reminded the House that the Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mr. MacKenzie King, who was responsible for the proposal, 
had made it clear that he would not be a party to the selec- 
tion of any Flag which did not contain the Union Jack. 
The rejection of the proposal by Canadian opinion was 
therefore the more significant. None of the Nationalist 
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members took part in the discussion on this stage of the 
Bill, the arguments for it being put forward by three of the 
Labour members, one of whom clearly indicated that he had 
little respect for the Union Jack, under cover of which, he 
argued, a vast amount of injustice had been perpetrated, 
One of the Natal Labour members, however, as already 
stated, expressed his great regret that the Government had 
brought forward the Bill, and warned them if it were perse- 
vered with practically all the Labour members would lose 
their seats. He concluded, somewhat illogically, by stating 
that he felt bound to support the Government, and he 
consequently voted with them in the ensuing division, the 
minority in which consisted entirely of the South African 
Party, while all the Labour members, and the one Indepen- 
dent member in the House voted in favour of the introduction 
of the Bill. 

During the few days which elapsed before the Bill was 
set down for second reading, it became evident that the 
anxiety felt by the Labour Party as to the view of their 
attitude which would be taken by their English-speaking 
supporters in the constituencies had caused the Government 
to question the wisdom of attempting to force the Bill through, 
and there is little doubt that the manifestations of intense 
feeling on the subject throughout the country took the 
Government by surprise. Accordingly, when moving the 
second reading of the Bill, Dr. Malan, the Minister of the 
Interior, announced that the Government did not intend 
to pass it during the current Session, but would postpone 
definite action until the following Session, in the hope that 
during the recess some compromise would be found. Both 
Dr. Malan and the Prime Minister, however, made it plain 
that in no circumstances would they and their Party agree 
to the adoption of any Flag which contained the Union Jack, 
a declaration which obviously makes any agreement on the 
subject practically impossible. 

The discussion on this stage of the Bill contained few 
fresh arguments in its favour. Ministers defended their 
action by contending that in view of the past history of 
the country it was impossible for the great majority of 
Dutch South Africans to be content with the British Flag, 
which to them recalled much bitterness and humiliation, 
while they rejected the suggestion that a National Flag 
might well be composed of the Union Jack and the arms 
of the former Republics, on the ground that the old Repub- 
lican Flags were dead, and that something new and living 
was necessary, to which argument General Smuts and other 
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Dutch speakers on the Opposition side replied that having 
fought for the Republican Flags, they cherished their memory 
and thought thet their conjunction with the Union Jack 
in a new flag should be acceptable to both English and Dutch 
sentiment. 

The Nationalist position, after all, is not difficult to 
understand. They have made for years past no secret of 
their dislike of the British connection, and they looked on 
the creation proposed by the Bill of a South African Nation- 
ality and a South African Flag entirely excluding any sym- 
bol of that connection as visible and concrete steps towards 
the attainment of their ultimate end. That they should be 
so regardless of the material advantages which they gain 
from this connection may be from one point of view to their 
credit, but they surely presumed too much on the good 
nature and apathy of vast numbers of their British fellow- 
subjects, when they asked them to acquiesce in a proposal 
which is not only offensive to British sentiment, but which 
fails to take note of the constitutional position created at 
Vereeniging in 1902, and which asks the British community 
to divorce itself from a connection dear to them by tradition, 
and which constitutes the only real guarantee of their safety. 

The position of the Labour Party is, of course, quite 
different : Recognizing in 1924, at the time of the General 
Election, that their action in allying themselves to the 
Nationalists would be open to criticism, not merely on the 
ground that as a professedly socialistic Party they were 
making common cause with the most conservative element 
in the country, but especially because of the avowed seces- 
sionist aims of the Nationalists, they announced to the 
world that they had obtained a definite assurance that no 
concrete steps in the direction of secession would be taken 
during the existence of the present Parliament, though it 
was apparently understood that secessionist propaganda 
outside Parliament was permissible under this arrange- 
ment. 

When, therefore, the Government, driven by Nationalist 
pressure, proposed to adopt a Flag from which all reference 
to the British connection was deliberately excluded, the 
Labour Party were compelled to contend that this proposal 
did not in reality afford any indication of secessionist policy, 
and that the British section of the community might well 
make a gracious concession to Dutch susceptibility by agree- 
ing to the adoption of a Flag containing neither the Union 
Jack nor the arms of the former Republics, on the under- 
standing that the Union Jack should be flown on occasions 
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on which it was desired to emphasize the connection of | 


South Africa with the rest of the Empire. 

It became at once apparent that this line of reasoning 
did not by any means satisfy a large number of the English- 
speaking supporters of the Labour Party who had not 
become international Socialists, and to satisfy whom the 
undertaking that no secessionist action would be taken 
during the present Parliament had been obtained. 

It was felt, and indeed openly asserted, that the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party must have condoned the breach of 
this undertaking largely for the sake of concrete advantages 
obtained from their connection with the Nationalists in the 
shape of two (subsequently increased to three) seats in the 
Cabinet, of an appreciable share in Government appoint- 
ments, and in the raising, on which they had insisted, of 
the Parliamentary allowance from £500 to £700 per annum, 
and attention was drawn to the fact that the Bill providing 
for this increase had appeared on the same day as the Flag 
and Nationality Bill. 

This may be a somewhat uncharitable view to take of 
the position of the Labour Party, but there is no doubt that 
it is widely held in South Africa, and to all appearances it 
will have a very decided influence on the result of the next 
General Election. In any case, the Labour leaders cannot 
escape their share of responsibility for the controversy which 
has arisen on this question of the Flag, seeing that the Bill 
could not have been introduced without the acquiescence 
of the Labour members of the Cabinet, and that every one 
of the Labour members voted for the Government on the 
motion that leave be given to introduce it. 

It is evident from what has taken place since the proro- 
gation of Parliament that the Labour Party is deeply con- 
cerned as to its position in the country. Great exertions 
have manifestly been made to obtain from the various 
branches of the Party approval of its action, and various 
suggestions of a compromise which might be reasonably 
acceptable to both English and Dutch have been put for- 
ward, the latest apparently being that there should be two 
official flags—the National Flag, which should be the Flag 
embodied in the schedule to the Bill, or at any rate a Flag 
containing neither the Union Jack nor the devices of the 
Flags of the former Republics, and the Union Jack as repre- 
senting Imperial interests. 

From recent Press reports it would appear that some 
at any rate of the Nationalist leaders favour this procedure. 
For example, Mr. Tielman Roos, Minister of Justice, is 
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reported to have spoken as follows at a public meeting held 
at Harrismith on June 12th: 


We have a lot of talk up and down the country with regard to the Flag ques- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it is part of our endeavour to establish this, our country, 
on a better footing of nationhood, and it is only one of the little difficulties we 
encounter in trying to attain this, our ideal. 

I wish you clearly to understand the difference between the symbol which 
stands for our Imperial connection and the symbol which stands for our separate 
nationhood. There has been a disposition on the part of the other Dominions 
which form the Empire to-day to find an understanding, and the feeling has 
grown up in other parts, as well as in South Africa, that this status of nationhood 
should be recognized and understood. They have desired a nationhood which 
is higher than the nationhood they had in the past. This feeling has grown up 
imperceptibly, as the system of Empire has grown up imperceptibly. It is not 
enshrined in any document, nor is it defined in any inelastic Constitution. 

Why, therefore, is all this discussion taking place with regard to the Flag ? 
The proposals which the Government have made are for a South African Flag. 
It is said that the Union Jack has been eliminated from the South African 
Flag. Well, it is clearly wrong, because we have never had a South African 
Flag. A South African Flag is something quite different from that Flag which 
represents our Imperial connection. It is also our desire that our nationhood 
should also be represented by a domestic Flag. That is the difference—that one 
symbol represents the Empire, the other symbol represents South Africa. 


It is obvious that suggestions of this kind do not get over 
the difficulty that a Flag which would be acceptable to the 
Nationalists will not contain the Union Jack, will conse- 
quently be unacceptable to the British, and will not be in 
any sense a truly National Flag, a point which would be 
merely emphasized by providing that the Union Jack and 
the new Flag should have, as it were, equal standing in the 
country, and should be flown side by side. 

On the other hand, we have Dr. Malan stating at a meeting 
held in the Koffiehuis at Cape Town: ‘‘ We appreciate the 
Government’s action in giving us a chance to discuss the 
matter and hear the opinion of the people. I am pleased 
at the same time that the Government has said that the 
ideal of a distinctive Flag is not dead; it has not retreated ; 
we have postponed it only till next year. It is our deter- 
mination to bring the matter before Parliament, and then 
we will be certain of the united strength of the Nationalists 
and Labour Party who have promised to stand by us” ; 
while at the same meeting Dr. N. J. van der Merwe, the 
Nationalist member for Winburg in the Orange Free State, 
said the Union Jack meant nothing to a great section of 
the people, including an ever-increasing number of English 
South Africans. It was not a symbol of the Dutch-speaking 
people’s National independence. A distinctive Flag would 
bind the people and give them a National self-consciousness. 
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“Tf,” he said, ““I do not want the Union Jack included 
in the South African Flag, it is not because I hate the English, 
but because I want a Flag that I can love. I do not wanta 
symbol of what is not the best in an Englishman, but is 
rather a reminder of the bitterness of the past and a century 
of wrong.” Similarly, Dr. Mahan, speaking at Stellenbosch, 
said that ‘the Bill would be introduced next year, and he 
would probably move it again. They would be prepared 
to go as far as they could go to meet the sentiment of the 
people in respect of the Union Jack, and would be prepared 
to let it be flown on all public holidays except Church Holy 
Days, so long as it did not go counter to their principles. 
But the Union Jack was not the Flag of South Africa; they 
wanted a National Flag of their own in South Africa, and 
that was what they intended to have.” 

In the face of explicit declarations such as these, it is 
difficult to see how any compromise can be reached. English- 
speaking Members of Parliament are just as explicit in 
maintaining that no Flag can possibly be acceptable to the 
English section of the community which does not include the 
Union Jack, and there can be no shadow of a doubt that 
these statements reflect the opinion of the great mass of the 
English-speaking people. There is no doubt, too, that the 
question has deeply stirred the coloured and native people 
in South Africa, among whom respect for the British Flag 
is traditional, and in the minds of the natives the question 
of the Flag and the proposal now put forward to deprive 
natives in the Cape Province of the franchise which they now 
enjoy and which, as they are fully aware, they owe to the 
British Crown, are very closely connected. 

The question, therefore, arises what in the absence of 
a compromise can be the issue of the controversy. It would 
seem that there are two alternatives : either the Nationalists, 
urged on by their extreme supporters and relying upon the 
assistance of the Labour Party, will consider that they cannot 
without loss of prestige retreat from the position which they 
have taken up, and will insist upon passing the Bill next 
Session, or reckoning that in the end it might prove disas- 
trous to force such an issue to a conclusion and to bring about 
what would inevitably be a recrudescence in acute form 
of the racial question, they may decide to leave the matter 
in abeyance. 

This course would unquestionably be welcomed by very 
large numbers of the Dutch-speaking people, more especially 
those who are supporters of the South African Party, while 
it would obviously extricate the Labour Party, to some 
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extent, from the very difficult position in which their enforced 
support of Nationalist policy has placed them. 

Next Session there must be much discussion upon the 
Bills which have already been published in connection with 
General Hertzog’s policy of segregation, and it may well 
be that the Government, attaching as they do great impor- 
tance to the settlement of the matters with which these Bills 
deal, may decide not to complicate the position by fanning 
the flames of a dispute which would inevitably absorb the 
attention of both sections of the European population and 
would render proper consideration of the segregation problem 
wholly impossible. At the present moment it is very difficult 
to foretell what will be the decision of the Government 
in the matter. Much will no doubt depend upon the Prime 
Minister himself. On the one hand he is, to a considerable 
extent, bound by past declarations, such as his statement 
in the House of Assembly in 1921, that the British Flag to 
him was nothing but a piece of cloth. His record is certainly 
against him. In 1910, it will be remembered, he became a 
member of General Botha’s Government, the first Govern- 
ment of the Union; by 1912 he had definitely broken with 
General Botha because he could not agree with General 
Botha’s policy of uniting English and Dutch in South 
Africa. In 1914, at the time of the rebellion, in which so 
many of his friends and supporters took part, he did not 
move a finger in order to restrain them, and throughout 
the continuance of the Great War his influence was directed, 
not towards assisting General Botha and General Smuts, 
but to preventing, as far as possible, any help being given 
by South Africans to the cause of the Allies; while in 1919, 
with a number of his political supporters, he undertook a 
mission to London to request the restoration of the Republi- 
can status in the Transvaal and Orange Free State. If, 
therefore, the Prime Minister decides to force the issue of 
the Flag, it will be impossible for anyone to deny that his 
action will be consistent with the attitude which he has 
assumed for many years past on the constitutional ques- 
tion. On the other hand, it may well be that he will shrink 
from continuing a controversy, the final results of which it 
is impossible to foresee. He is coming, with the Minister 
of Finance, Mr. Havenga, to London in September, in order 
to unveil the memorial erected at Delville Wood to the 
memory of the South Africans who fell in France during 
the war, and to take part in the Imperial Conference which 
is to meet in October; and it would not be surprising 
if in the calmer atmosphere of London, where he will be in 
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constant intercourse with representatives of the other 
Dominions and with leading statesmen of all parties in 
London, he begins to realize more clearly than perhaps he 
has yet been able to do the immense advantages which 
South Africa derives from her connection with Great Britain, 
and appreciates better the fact that with a population of 
only 1,600,000 Europeans she is of far greater importance 
in the world as a British Dominion than she could ever be 
as a Republic, even if that status could be obtained without 
causing an irremediable division among her people. If con- 
siderations of this nature should prevail, the natural result 
would be that the proposal to establish a National Flag 
would be dropped and matters would be left for the present 
as they are. Let us hope that this may be, for the time 
being at any rate, a solution of the difficulty. 


DRUMMOND CHAPLIN 
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CONSERVATIVE INNOCENTS ABROAD 


THERE have been many missions and delegations to Sovyet 
Russia, chiefly of Labour organizations or of the Labour 
Party, but last April saw the departure to this earthly 
paradise of the first party of Conservative Members of 
Parliament.* The visit was undertaken—as the inevitable 
statement three of the party have issued professes—with 
the somewhat ambitious object of placing 

at the disposal of the Conservative Party in the House of Commons and of 
the people of Great Britain, some first-hand knowledge of the present state of 
affairs in Sovyet Russia—political, social, and economic. 

It does not appear to have occurred to the gentlemen 
who have issued the statement containing this first-hand 
knowledge that having no practical knowledge of the 
Russian language, no matter how diligently they may have 
spent their time in Moscow, a short fortnight’s observations 
afforded insufficient ground for the general conclusions 
which they have laid before the public. The Party, too, 
should have remembered that the continual issuing of 
reports on conditions in Sovyet Russia is merely so much 
advertisement for the Sovyet Government. In the words 
of Comrade Oliver, leader of the British Transport Workers’ 
Delegation lately in Russia, the issue of a report is “‘ the 
best agitation in favour of the U.S.S.R.” 

The three explorers evidently knew nothing of Russia 
before they started. They seem, too, to have read very 
little on the subject, otherwise they would not have con- 
sidered it necessary to give space to such truisms as “ The 
Sovyet Government is an autocracy pure and simple,” or, 
“The fountain-head of power in Russia to-day is the 
Communist Party.” Even the Conservative Party, “ the 
stupid Party,” on whose behalf this tour of discovery appears 
to have been undertaken, knows this. 


The pilgrims consider that the Sovyet Government is 
“stable and has come to stay.” That Government, how- 
ever, evidently does not believe in its security, or it would 
not continue to use the G.P.U. which the Report tells us 
continues its “ abominable methods of terrorism.” 


The statement condemns the “ People’s Courts” and 
the G.P.U., also the propaganda against Christianity. It 


* The Party consisted of Sir Frank Nelson, Lt.-Col. T. C. R. Moore, 
Mr. R. J. G. Boothby and Captain R. C. Bourne. Captain Bourne dissented 
from the opinions of his colleagues as published in the report here dealt with. 
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says, however, that great efficiency is to be found in the 
administrative services. It would be interesting, in this 
connection, to know whether the explorers have any 
cognizance of the Report on the Condition of the Railways 
made by the People’s Commissar for Communication before 
the Eighth Congress of Railway Workers in Moscow in 
April last. This Report states that no new trucks had been 
built since the Revolution; that the condition of the repair 
shops was bad; that the state of the permanent way gave 
cause for great anxiety; that some of the new rails received 
crumbled under the weight of a locomotive or shredded in 
a few months, while rails forty years old were in com- 
paratively good condition ; that inspection and management 
were carried out in a slipshod manner, and accidents were 
on the increase; that fifteen miles of track visited by the 
Commission, a week after it had been relaid, had 80 per 
cent. of the nuts not properly screwed down and 90 per 
cent. of the spike dogs not properly driven in; that the 
average rate of wages per month had grown to 58 roubles, 
but the results of labour were tending to fall, since good 
work could hardly be expected so long as station staffs 
were housed in trucks and tents, workers’ settlements con- 
sisted of dugouts, and assistant stationmasters received 
lower pay than labourers. There is no sign of efficiency 
of administration in this Report, and the railways are a 
very important part of the economic system in Russia. 


Certain paragraphs in the statement are directly at 
variance with the general knowledge of conditions in the 
U.S.S.R. We read, for instance, that 


other sections of the community (that is, the working classes) have benefited 
considerably, not in freedom either of expression or action, but in education, 
culture, and social amenities. 


Again, 


information, as supplied to us from many sources, tended to indicate that 
the bulk of the workers and peasants are better off since the Revolution than 
before. 


It is believed that these statements give an absolutely false 
impression. 

Let us examine the position of the worker. Wages in 
April 1926 (during the visit to Moscow) are given by the 
Supreme Economic Sovyet in the Torgovo-Promishlenaya 
Gazeta of June 19, 1926, as averaging in industry 26 roubles 
33 kopecks a month. Translated into English currency this 
would mean an average weekly wage of 13s, 2d. 
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The coal-miners’ wages were 25 roubles 75 kopecks a 
month; the metal worker received 29 roubles 99 kopecks 
a month; the textile worker 22 roubles 69 kopecks a month. 
The cost of living index during April was 2,390 as against 
1,000 in 1913. 

Even these wages are paid irregularly, as the explorers, 
if they had been able to read Russian, could have discovered 
from the Press. Thus the Ekonomicheskaya Jizn (the official 
organ of the Sovyet of Labour and Defence, one of the 
highest Governmental Departments in Sovyet Russia, 
which is presided over by Rikov the Prime Minister) of 
June 9th calls special attention to the results of an 
investigation made by a special Commission, which show 
that a large number of Sovyet undertakings have not paid 
the workers’ wages for April. But in addition to this official 
admission they would have been able to read in the Pravda 
of April lst a complaint by the workers of the Valentinov 
mines in the Donetz Basin that some wages were owing to 
them since 1923. They would have read in the Pravda of 
April 4th the complaint of the workers in the Ryazansk 
Province regarding the long delays in the payment of their 
wages. They were actually writing their report at a time 
when the workers from all parts of Russia were daily 
complaining of the delay in the payment of wages. Miners, 
electricity workers, textile workers, and mere clerks com- 
plained in the Pravda under the heading “ Workers’ Life ” 
all through April and May, especially of the non-payment 
of wages. The workers in the Kazan Electricity Station 
were extremely angry that their wages were always ten or 
more days late, and pathetically asked “ that in the future 
their wages may be paid in time.” The tone of all these 
complaints is sorrowful and despondent. 

The discoverers make no mention of the truck system 
and its effect on the lives of the unhappy workers. Thus 
the Pravda of October 14, 1924, says that wages to miners 
are paid partly in money and partly in certificates signed 
by the chairman of the co-operative society. 


This method of payment is very unpopular with workers, as it makes them 
purchase such goods as the stores has, whatever the quality. 


Another worker in the same paper (November 25, 1924) 
describes how he found a queue one hundred yards long at 
the co-operative stores and had to wait an hour. At length 
he reached the counter and asked for underlinen, but found 
that the stores contained no cotton goods at all. At the 
boots counter he found only two pairs of boots, one pair 
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too large and the other too small. He returned four days 
later and was again disappointed. He spent 15 roubles of 
his credit on goods he did not want, and lost a whole day’s 
wages. 

The inquirers do not touch on housing, yet housi 
conditions represent a considerable factor in the workers 
comfort and welfare. The following description of the 
housing conditions of the Donetz miners appears in the 
Pravda of April 11, 1926: 


How tHE Miners Live. Makievka, Donetz Basin. Sunday.—Already 
some fifteen steps from the miners’ barracks is heard the foul language 
of drunkards. The building is full of drunken people and at the door a fight 
is proceeding. In a room along the wall stand cots and opposite these a table. 
There are no chairs, no cupboards, and we can see no provisions. In 4 
corner sitting on a cot a mother feeds her baby at the breast. Instead of 
bedding, each cot is covered with rags, and all around is the most unbearable 
filth. In the next room only a few drunken people are to be seen. In it are 
twelve cots for thirty inhabitants. There is no sign of any mattresses, pillows, 
or sheets. The miners laugh and say: ‘“‘ There is no need to make up beds 
or to dress. We get up and go straight into the mine. Our bedding is on 
our back. When we come back from the pit we have something to eat; then 
we lie down, cover ourselves over with a coat, and there you are. Our work 
is hard and we cannot afford to keep a cook, and so we just live on tea and 
cold foods. Some of us do go to the canteen, but the food there is not up to 
much.” 


A miner from the ‘‘ World Commune ”’ Mines writes thus 
to the Pravda, April 15th : 


Everything is being renewed in the Sovyet Republic, and only our miners’ 
barracks remain the same. Heaps of filth at the entrance ... the children, 
as dirty as pigs, run about the house. On entering the barrack a terrible 
stench attacks your nose. Inside are bare cots. In place of pillows there is 
a bundle of clothes. The floors are filthy. In the ‘entertainment ”’ corners 
lie about old and much-read books. As for other impedimenta, it is better 
not to ask. . . . And even if, under these conditions, one would like to read 
a newspaper there is no light. 


But the miners are not alone in their misery. The 
workers of the factory named ‘Communist Vanguard ” 
show by their description of their barracks an even more 
pitiable state of affairs. We read in the Pravda of March 
31, 1926. 


Very bad indeed are the conditions of life in the factories’ barracks. The 
eight sleeping quarters have been divided into 1,853 cells. They cannot be called 
anything else. . . . The total cubic area of all the housing accommodation for 
12,000 workers and their families is only 14,483 cubic sajens (the cubic sajen 
equals 12-7 cubic yards). These workers’ dwellings do not make an attractive 
picture... . The cells and the passages around which they are located are 
overcrowded with families, mothers and babies, youngsters of all ages, expectant 
mothers and married couples all herded together, 
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Have the factory conditions improved ? They were lately 
terrible. The Pravda of November 6, 1924, reports : 


The workers of the Tver Cotton Mill “ Proletarka ’ work in a terrible fog 
of cotton dust. There is no ventilation and the dust fills our nostrils, ears, 
eyes, and even our mouths if they are open for one second—thus breathing is 
impossible. The combing workers have been given special masks, but they 
only make us choke. Before the Revolution the ventilators were working, 
but now they are on strike and we are suffocating. 


The statement mentions the “ dole,” but it is not stated 
what proportion of the one million unemployed get it. 
According to the Trades Union Report (p. 154) only from 
15 per cent. to 20 per cent. unemployed were in regular 
receipt of unemployment benefit. Later information (the 
Ekonomicheskaya Jizn of June 16, 1926) states that 1,200,000 
unemployed workers will be assisted by the State. The 
average yearly dole will be 63 roubles 75 kopecks, or 
£6 7s. 6d. (about 2s. 6d. a week), 

Such are the conditions in wages, in housing, in factories, 
and in the payment of unemployment benefit. It would 
be interesting to know in what way the “bulk of the 
workers are better off since the Revolution than before.” 

If the peasants are content with the Communist régime, 
why do they murder so many Communist officials? The 
Sovyet press reported the murder of one hundred and fifty 
Communist officials in villages in the spring of last year.. 


The “explorers” state that “the number of schools, 
colleges and universities is considerably higher than in 
pre-war days.” On the other hand Lunacharski, the 
Minister of Education, said some months ago that the 
number of elementary schools had declined from 62,000 
in 1913 to 49,000 in October 1923, and that many of the 
schools still nominally in existence were empty. At that 


time teachers who received £3 to £4 a month under the old. 


régime were starving with salaries of 29s. to 30s. a month. 
The Trades Union Delegation reported that the highest 
percentage amongst unemployed was precisely teachers 
(Trade Union Report, p. 153). In Moscow alone recently 
11 per cent. of the new prostitutes were former teachers 
(Izvestia, February 19, 1925). i 

The Budget expenditure shows that 4 per cent. goes to 


Education, while 16 per cent. is devoted to military 


purposes. 


The party was impressed by the Russian opera and’ by' 
the originality of Russian painting. There is, however, 
VOL, LXXXVII 55 
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nothing new in either, and there is no indication that they 
are better or that art has made any progress since the 
Revolution. 


The discoverers feel constrained to express their admira- 
tion for the system of Public Health. It appears that 
‘iron receptacles for waste refuse and cigarette ends,” and 
“movable fountains of distilled water” caught their eye. 
Yet a year or two ago Dr. Horsley Gantt of the American 
Relief Mission—a doctor—wrote : 


Judged by Western standards, half of the population of Russia to-day 
would require hospital treatment. 


In the issues of the Pravda in March, April, May, and June, 
the workers constantly complain of lack of hospitals, doctors, 
and medicaments. Ever since the beginning of this year 
the Sovyet Minister of Health, Dr. Semashko, has appealed 
repeatedly for more doctors, for better organization, and 
for more money to fight disease. We read in the Pravda of 
April 24th that a medical inspection of the workers in the 
factory, ‘‘ Socialist Dawn,” showed that out of a total of 
2,800 workers 270 were tubercular, and more than 1,000 
suffered from poverty of blood. 


It is time that something should be done. Last year none of these workers 


received any treatment. 


What of the hordes of vagrant children for whom 


Lunacharski issued an appeal lately : 


Hundreds of thousands of vagrant children, some degenerated into a state 
of semi-savagery, some bordering on idiocy ? 


There is no mention of what Madame Lenin recently called 
““Sovyet Russia’s vilest sore.” A Committee last January 
appointed by Government estimated the number of. these 
homeless waifs at 300,000, not including those in the Ukraine, 
White Russia and the Caucasus. : 


It is said regarding agriculture, that the co-operative 
societies are supplying the villages with good sires to improve 
the stock, and “trouble is being devoted to butter-making’ 
for export purposes.” This is nothing new. The old 
Russian Government bought before the Revolution very 
many sires in England, and far more butter was exported 
to Great Britain before the Revolution than is exported now.) 
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The explorers report that 


we are of opinion that Russia is capable of presenting a great field for the 
judicious investment of British capital. 


Yet on another page we find : 


We feel bound to point out that anyone having a pecuniary claim within 
the borders of Russia to-day is unable to look for satisfaction in the Courts 
with any degree of confidence ! 


The two statements seem contradictory. 

They were impressed with the economic advance of the 
country, yet Stalin, the head of the Triumvirate, said last 
month : 


From the beginning of 1926 we have entered upon a new era of economic 
difficulties which manifest themselves quite distinctly along all the basic lines 
of our economic work, such as foreign trade, domestic markets, currency, fuel 
and transport.* 


Recently Sokolnikov, Minister of Finance, said : 


The critical position of our finances and the shortage of cash in our industries 
have even stopped the payment of wages.f 


The explorers wonder why in a land ruled by the 
Proletariat Trades Unions are necessary. They are delight- 
fully innocent. The Russian Trades Unions are merely 
camouflage to deceive willing dupes like British Trades 
Union leaders. They are not meant to fight the battles 
of the workers for better wages or working conditions. As 
Zinoviev said at the 1924 Congress of the Communist Party : 

Our Russian Unions are Leninist Unions; they are to be considered in 
this relation, not as Russian Unions, but as an integral part of the Red 
International of Labour Unions which will carry out all the decisions of the 
International. 


Tomski (Josef Izbitski) was appointed President of the 
All-Russian Council of Trades Unions by Lenin, the head 
of the Government in 1918, and Losovski (Solomon Dridzo) 
was appointed First Secretary. 

A few of the defects from which Russian Trades Unions 
now suffer become apparent from a speech by M. 
Andraiev, Secretary of the Russian Trades Union Council. 
He states there is a lack of contact between the Trade Union 
officials and the workers. The officials confine themselves 
to carrying out the orders of the Communist officials to 
whom alone they acknowledge responsibility. The Trades 
Union officials are corrupt. There is no proper control. 


* Pravda, March 19, 1926. t Ibid., November 29, 1925. 
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Owing to the arbitrary manner in which the Unions are 
conducted the workers have lost all interest. Lastly there 
is the evil of “‘ voluntary contributions.” The workers are 
compelled to subscribe to such organizations as_ the 
** Association for the Promotion of Chemical Warfare,”’ or, 
for the “‘ International Support of Revolutionary Parties.” 
These subscriptions absorb sometimes as much as 10 per 
cent. to 12 per cent. of the workers’ wages. 

It is stated that the Sovyet are “elected annually by 
the workers.” It is not, however, explained how these 
elections take place. M. Abramovich, a Russian Socialist, 
has recently told us (New Leader, April 16, 1926) : 


All elections for the Sovyet, for Works Councils, Trades Unions, and Co- 
operative Committees are conducted by a show of hands before the very eyes 
of the dictator. And the dictators are not the “‘ Proletariat.’’ The “ dictator. 
ship of the Proletariat ” is merely a name for the terrorist tyranny of the Com- 
munist Party over the whole nation. 


The Army is much praised, but it is explained that its 
main object is to maintain internal peace. Surely an army 
of 560,000 is rather large to maintain internal peace in a 
country with such a stable Government. And it is not 
mentioned that the G.P.U. maintains a second army of 
150,000 to ensure the loyalty of the regular army. 

It is questionable whether the military strength of 
Bolshevia is not considerably greater. Of the class born in 
1903, the last called to the colours, a high military official 
stated in No. 102 of 1925 of the military journal Red Star 
that 250,000 men would join the regular army and 350,000 
would be appointed to militia units. As there are, of course, 
men of the older classes 1902 and 1901 still serving, a com- 
petent observer has estimated Russia’s present armed 
strength as follows: 


Class of 1903—Regular Units... .. 250,000 
Militia Units ‘is .. 350,000 
Class of 1902—Regular Units .. .. 100,000 
Militia Units .. 200,000 
Class of 1901 30,000 
Military and Political Staff, etc. .. .. 120,000 


Total.. .. 1,050,000 
The pilgrims speak of - 


an increasing estrangement between the Government and the Third Inter- 
national, 
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and state 


it is significant that only one member of the Government is now to be found 
on the executive of the international body and that the character of the propa- 
ganda put out has begun to alter of late from the offensive to the defensive. 


These are astounding statements. There was no evidence 
of this “ estrangement ” in the relaxation of the prohibition 
of money exported by the Sovyet Government in order to 
enable the Third International to foment unrest in Great 
Britain by facilitating the indefinite prolongation of the 
stoppage in the mining industry. The anti-British propa- 
ganda of the last three months has been more blatantly 
offensive than ever before. Finally a recent reply to a 
question in the House of Commons states that no less than 
four members of the Executive of the Communist Inter- 
national are also members of the Council of Peoples’ Com- 
missars or the Sovyet Government, viz. Messrs. Kamenev 
(Rosenfeldt), Rykov, Sokolnikov, and Trotski (Bronstein). 

Finally the pilgrims recommend the Prime Minister to: 


(1) Check and ultimately stop anti-British propaganda. 

(2) Obtain a recognition from the Sovyet Government 
of pre-war private debts and get as much money 
as possible for the British nationals to whom such 
debts are due. 

(3) Increase trade between Great Britain and Russia for 
the sake of our unemployed. 


The investigators seem to have forgotten for the moment 
that under the Trade Agreement of March 16, 1921, the 
Sovyet agreed to renounce propaganda; yet this propaganda 
has continued unabated, and has certainly not been reduced 
by the de jure recognition accorded by Mr. MacDonald’s 
Government. 

Surely after a whole fortnight in Moscow some practical 
suggestion can be made as te exactly what our Government 
should do to stop anti-British propaganda. 

As regards private debts, the Sovyet Government has 
repeatedly stated that it will not recognize the debts. 
Stalin, in a speech last December, said : 


The world has been divided into two camps. ... At the head of the 
capitalist countries stand two Great Powers, Great Britain and America, whilst 
at the head of the discontented and those who will fight to the death stands 
our country—the Sovyet Union. ... We cannot abrogate the law of our 
country which was passed in 1917, legalizing the repudiation of debts... . 
On the basis of these laws we stand and we shall continue to stand in the 
future. * 


* TIzvestia, December 20, 1925. 
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Since the return of the party to Great Britain the French 
holders of Russian bonds have voted, by an overwhelming 
majority, for the breach of existing relations with the 
Sovyet ; yet the French have the reputation of being as fond 
of their money as other people. 

In order to foster British trade it is suggested—it is 
understood—that ‘‘ concessions”? might be given as security 
for a loan. The city is, of course, the best judge as to the 
value of such security. If it is worth anything we may 
trust the commercial enterprise of individuals in this country 
to make use of it. No democratically elected House of 
Commons will, however, ever sanction the allocation of 
public money for such a purpose. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Party, who 
were nicknamed “‘ Herringmen”’ by the Sovyet Press under 
the impression that they had come to seek for orders for 
herrings, could have published a more valuable statement 
if they had stayed at home, studied the Russian language 
and read the Sovyet Press. 


ALFRED Knox 
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THE STEELYARD OVER AGAIN 


FaITHFUL readers of the National Review may remember 
the story of the Steelyard which I wrote for their instruction 
some ten years ago. The “ Hanseatic League,” as it is 
called nowadays, or German Hanse, was a Confederation 
of Teutonic merchants, chiefly of the Baltic cities, which 
settled itself in England in the Middle Ages, obtained great 
privileges from successive English kings, had its fortified 
house in the Steelyard (where Cannon Street station now 
stands), and used its organized power of shipping, commerce, 
and money so cleverly, that for generations, even centuries, 
as it boasted, it held England “ under its thumb.” 

Now it is interesting to remember that this Hansa, 
which once controlled the policy of England, owed a great 
part of its power to a monopoly of the Russian trade, which 
it ruthlessly enforced against all-comers and particularly 
against Englishmen. For at the present time we see another 
alien power, basing itself on the same monopoly, established 
in London: the Russian Trade Delegation and the Soviet 
Trading Company of Arcos are, like the Hanseatic League, 
ostensibly commercial in their objects ; but they are branches 
of the Soviet Government, which, like the Hanseatic League, 
takes a hand in our affairs and aims at the control of our 
politics. If the General Strike had succeeded, the power 
which stood behind that Strike would have had England 
“under its thumb”; if the Coal Strike succeeds in its 
political aim of bringing down the present Government, 
again that same power, the paymaster of the Miners’ 
Federation, will have England “‘ under its thumb.” If the 
Labour Party were to come into power as an alternative 
to the present Government, not such a remote possibility, 
then the agents in England of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics could fairly boast, in the light of what we know, 
to have powers as great over English affairs as belonged to 
the Hanseatic League in the England of the Middle Ages. 

Does anyone still doubt the power of the Soviet in our 
Trade Union organizations, which in their turn control our 
Labour Party ? Need I remind my readers of the facts I 
stated two months ago as to the relations between Moscow 
and our Trade Union Congress, or of the fact that even the 
“moderate”? Mr. Herbert Smith has made the pilgrimage 
to Moscow, and that Mr. A. J. Cook is the “ humble disciple 
of Lenin,” and believes “solely and absolutely in Com- 
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munism.”’ _ When Cook was put on his trial for intimidation 
and unlawful assembly in 1921, a letter dated April 6th of 
that year written from Moscow by Nat Watkins, the present 
Secretary of the National Miners’ Minority Movement, was 
found in his house. ‘They could see,” said this letter, 
“the dawn of a revolutionary awakening. It remained for 
the miners to set the ball rolling.” The Minority Movement 
is controlled by Moscow; it calls Mr. Cook its “ nominee” 
on the Miners’ Federation; Mr. Cook has set the ball 
rolling. The chain is complete: our modern Hanseatic 
League engineered both the General Strike and the Coal 
Strike—with the object of getting England “under its 
thumb.” 

The medieval Hansa had as its chief weapons com- 
mercial power in the control of certain commodities ; naval 
power then settled in the Baltic; and money power by 
which it financed successive English Governments. The 
modern Hansa has no naval power worth considering; but 
it has its power of propaganda, which it has made both an 
art and a science, and it has considerable commercial and 
financial power, which it uses—as in the Coal Strike which 
it is subsidizing—to influence Socialist and Trade Union 

olicy. By its money and its propaganda it has gone s0 
ar in this country that its aim of control can hardly be 
called extravagant. 

And now let us glance at the privileged position in which 
this new Hanseatic League has been placed by the National 
Government which it proposes to destroy, The Trade 
Agreement, negotiated under the authority of Mr. Lloyd 
George, is ostensibly a reciprocal treaty of commerce; in 
reality it is a surrender of very important British rights, 
and a grant of very dangerous privileges to an alien Power. 

For several centuries, with one or two interruptions due 
to War and Rebellion, British merchants have enjoyed the 
right to engage freely in the export and import trade with 
Russia, a right which had been denied to them by the 
monopoly of the Hanseatic League. The abolition of this 
right is tacitly admitted in the Trade Agreement, since it 
admits the establishment of a new monopoly in the Russian 
export trade, a monopoly to be henceforth held by such 
Soviet organizations as Arcos and the Russian Trade 
Delegation. 

The second surrender is the sanction of law which it 
gives to the robbery and sale of the goods of British subjects. 

The third surrender is that it confers for the first time 
in England, since the expulsion of the Hanseatic League, 
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diplomatic privileges and immunities on a foreign commercial 
organization. 
~ Thus Clause V of the Agreement provides that 


either party may appoint one or more official agents... to reside and 
exercise their functions in the territories of the other who shall personally 
enjoy all the rights and immunities set forth in the preceding article and also 
immunity from arrest and search. . .. Official agents shall be at liberty to 
communicate freely with their own Government, etc., in cipher, and to receive 
and dispatch couriers with sealed bags subject to a limitation of three kilograms 
per week, which shall be exempt from examination. 


Furthermore : 


Telegrams and radio-telegrams of official agents shall enjoy any right of 
priority for private messages that may be generally accorded to messages of 
the official representatives of foreign Governments in the United Kingdom and 
Russia respectively. 


Again : 
Russian official agents in the United Kingdom shall enjoy the same privileges 


in respect of exemption from taxation, central or local, as are accorded to the 
official representatives of other foreign Governments. 


The Agreement stipulated that there shall be no right of 
attachment—a provision designed, no doubt, to protect the 
stolen goods of British subjects which the Bolsheviks pro- 
ceeded to put on the British market. And it conferred the 
right to carry on trade “subject always to any legislation 
generally applicable in the respective countries.” . 

I have said that there is an appearance of reciprocity— 
until we remember that it is an agreement between a non- 
trading Government on the one side and a State-trading 
Government on the other side. There is therefore no 
reciprocity in fact, since their traders are and ours are not 
the “ official agents” of their respective Governments. A 
true reciprocity would have granted to British merchants 
in Russia those same immunities and privileges which are 
here given to the Soviet agents in London. 

The speciousness of the Agreement is apparent when we 
consider the right to trade “subject always to any legis- 
lation,” etc., since it is between a nation like our own which 
allows full liberty of trade and a Power like the Soviet 
where export is a State monopoly, and speculation and 
private trade a crime. The Soviet has laws which could at 
any time be used to confiscate the estate of a British 
merchant in Russia, whereas such laws are unknown in 
this country. 

The Agreement, then, is unfair in its essence. How it 
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has been used and abused may be gathered from the Com: 
munist papers recently published. 

In certain countries where justice is corrupt and property 
insecure, foreign merchants enjoy certain immunities and 
privileges. Of such are the capitulations in China and at 
one time in Turkey which Chinese and Turkish Nationalists 
denounce as injurious to their self-respect. These revivals 
remind us that once in England the alien merchants of the 
Hanseatic League enjoyed similar immunities and privileges 
under their charters, which were long a cause of offence and 
humiliation to our native-born. They were abolished at the 
instigation of our Merchant Adventurers in the reign of 
Edward VI; they were restored by alien influences under 
Queen Mary, and were finally swept away by Queen 
Elizabeth. But here they are in some measure restored in 
favour of a Power which is our implacable enemy. We 
humiliate ourselves to exalt a foe, and give to those who 
pretend to be merchants the status of Ambassadors. 

What, then, is the true line of our national policy in this 
matter? If we go back to our analogy of the Steelyard, 
we find that England was not happy until its privileges 
were rescinded, and that, in my judgment, should be the aim 
of the Conservative Party in the present case. If we are 
told that on these privileges rests the Russian trade, then we 
may point to the United States, which have granted no such 
privileges, yet have a Russian trade which increases faster 
than ours. The Soviet trades with us of necessity, and 
would go on trading with us for the same reason if these 
privileges were swept away. 

As for the idea of a trade boycott of Russia, I do not 
believe in it. Such prohibitions have always failed, trade 
being a necessity of life, and the chief means by which 
nations—like the rest of Nature—carry on the struggle for 
existence. Russia has certain raw materials which we want; 
we have certain manufactured goods—-woollens, cottons, 
hardware, and so forth—which the Russians want. There- 
fore we trade, and our object should be to get the best and 
the most of that trade. 

How did our ancestors set about it? To the Hanseatic 
League they opposed an organization of their own—the 
Merchant Adventurers of England. This was not a joint- 
stock company but a regulated trade, its organization being 
formed on Hanseatic lines and on a national basis to defeat 
the German Hansa and invade its markets. One branch of 
the Merchant Adventurers, the Eastland Company, was 
organized specifically for the Baltic trade. The Hanseatic 
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League worked to keep it out of that trade with so much 
success that in the reign of King Edward VI our Merchant 
Adventurers organized the first English joint-stock compan 
for the purpose of trading with Russia by way of the North 
Cape and the White Sea. This heroic enterprise which 
developed a Russian trade through Archangel helped to 
defeat the German prohibition of the Baltic. 

As the ways by the Baltic and the Black Sea are not 
at present closed to us, we need not consider the question 
of route. The point I want to make is that our ancestors 
organized the whole British trade to North Russia in a 
single company—the Russia Company—which was supported 
by the Crown with a charter, and the end in view was to 
have an organization strong enough to hold its own in a 
barbarous country and against powerful enemies. 

And here surely is the first step to be taken in this 
struggle to-day. Our merchants in the Russian trade must 
bring themselves into one organization, for they have no 
longer to meet the individual Russian merchant, but the 
whole mercantile power of Russia organized like a new 
Hansa. We must meet organization with organization : 
we must oppose Capitalism to Communism. If the Crown 
were to grant a charter to such a Company formed to trade 
with Soviet Russia, our Socialists could hardly object, since 
a Crown charter to a national company is an approach to 
State Socialism. Those who are crying out for the “ re- 
organization of the coal mines” could hardly complain of 
the reorganization of our Russian merchants. Whether 
the Company should be a joint-stock or a regulated 
association of merchants trading with their own stocks is 
a point for consideration; but there must be a common 
fund and a common administration. The constitution 
would naturally include a Governor and Court, who 
should be able to count upon the support of the Imperial 
Government in negotiating with Russia for a footing both 
in the export and import trade. The British Company 
should be established as an organization at some chosen 
port in the Baltic and the Black Sea, where it could be best 
succoured if need be by our naval power, and within its 
own house or “ factory ” should have powers and immunities 
suitable to its position. The question of defence, of Soviet 
law, of the export trade and so forth, would all have to be 
considered. 

It may be said that the Soviet would never permit the 
existence of such a Company: my reply is that we have 
permitted the existence of Arcos within our gates. We have 
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certain counters of negotiation: (1) The Russian need to 
trade with us; (2) the Trade Agreement; (3) Recognition. 
And there are others which I need not specify. If we could 
establish such a real equality,-we could then count with 
confidence on British “ Capitalism ” holding its own against 
this alien power of Communism. At present we are getting | ON 
the worst of it because we have no policy and no organization, } thr 
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A VOLUNTEER SIGNALMAN IN 
THE GENERAL STRIKE 


On Sunday, May 2, 1926, seeing in the papers that the 
threatened General Strike was due to start the following 
night, I wrote to one of the L. & N.E. Railway superin- 
tendents in my native city, offering my services as a signal- 
man, if required, and giving my qualifications. As I had 
never been a signalman by trade, and had not set foot 
inside a signal-box for fifteen years, the “ qualifications ” 
need some explanation. I had formerly spent several years 
as a clerk in the Operating Department of the then North- 
Eastern Railway, and though my duties did not demand 
my doing so, I got permission to spend many spare hours in 
various signal-boxes, usually the larger ones. In this way I 
made friends with many of the signalmen, who often allowed 
me to help them with the bells and levers, so that—especially 
in the boxes near my home—I gradually learnt a good deal 
about the working of large stations and junctions and about 
the principles of signalling generally. During my period {of 
service on the N.E.R. small local strikes were not uncommon, 
and on two occasions I acted as assistant signalman in large 
boxes ; but it was not until the 1911 Railway Strike that I 
found myself actually in charge of a big junction for four or 
five days. (It is interesting to recall that troops were on 
duty from the first day of that strike; I remember my 
signal-box was guarded by a subaltern and ten men of the 
Leicester Regiment, who wore pre-war full-dress helmets 
with their khaki.) 

I had left the railway service at the end of 1911, so that 
it would seem somewhat rash to volunteer as a signalman in 
1926; but the proverb, “ A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” hardly applies in a time of national crisis, when “a 
little knowledge” is usually better than none at all. I 
reflected that if the stoppage of work was serious, there 
would be very few trains, and I should have ample time to 
think over what to do; and further, that the railway com- 
pany knew from my letter how long it was since I had been 
in a signal-box and need not accept my services unless they 
wanted to. 

It may surprise non-railway readers to learn that a 
signalman’s work is by no means so difficult as is commonly 
supposed, and this was proved up to the hilt by the manner 
in which, during the recent strike, volunteers with no rail- 
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way experience “took on” signal-boxes of a hundred or 

more levers after a day’s instruction and with only a few 

nga notes as to what levers to pull for the different 
nes. 

A short explanation may make this clear. To begin 
with, the Block System—which prevents more than one 
train being in a “section ”’ between two boxes on the same 
line at the same time—is very soon learnt from the instruc: 
tion book. The trains are signalled from one box to another 
by a code of bell rings, and when a signalman “ accepts” 4 
train, he has a block-indicator with a needle which keeps 
him reminded of the state of his section—‘‘clear” or 
“blocked.” All volunteer signalmen were given a few short 
lessons in the block regulations, and also a copy of the book 
to keep, so that they could refer to it if in doubt; but, as a 
matter of fact, ‘ block”? was not worked on many parts of 
the line during the strike, owing to the large number of 
boxes that were closed for lack of men. A train in such a 
case was simply telephoned from the signal-box whence it 
started, to the next signal-box known to be open, and so on. 

More difficult, and yet more essential, was the working of 
the levers in the larger boxes. At first sight, an array of 
a hundred or two hundred levers appears most formidable, 
but once the principle is grasped, any intelligent man can 
work a “ locking frame,” as it is called. The most important 
factor is, that no signal lever can be pulled unless the 
“ points,” ete., to which that signal applies, are properly 
set for the train to pass over them. Each signal lever is 
painted red, and has marked on it the numbers of the point, 
etc., levers which precede it—i.e. which must be pulled 
before the signal lever itself in unlocked. Besides the 
point levers (black), certain other blue levers often have to 
precede the signal lever. These blue levers work what are 
known as lockbars—long, narrow bars laid close alongside 
the rail, in such a way that they cannot be moved (and 
prevent the points being moved) whilst a train is standing 
on the bar. Supposing, therefore, you want to lower the 
signal worked by No. 39 lever, all you have to do is note 
what other lever numbers are marked on it—say No. 189 
(points) and Nos. 190 and 163 (lockbars). You pull these 
over, and then No. 39 signal—which latter gives you a posi- 
tive proof that the road is properly set for the train to run 
over it. It is also quite impossible, owing to the levers 
being interlocked, for any conflicting signal or point-lever 
to be moved until you have put No. 39, etc., back to 
“normal ” again. 
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** All very fine,” you may say, ‘‘to lower a signal I only 
have to look what other levers are marked on the signal- 
lever, and pull those first ; but how do I know which signals 
to lower for any given line? What signals, for instance, 
must I pull for a train which wants to go from down main 
line to No. 6 platform?” Well, there are several aids to 
picking out the proper signals. First, above the lever- 
frame hangs a large coloured diagram showing all the points 
and signals with their lever numbers. Second, as you stand 
facing the frame, the signal-levers for trains coming from 
the left are placed at the left end of the frame, and those for 
trains from the right, at the right-hand end of the frame 
(the points, bars, etc., being in the middle). Third, if it is 
possible for a train to proceed in two or more directions— 
for instance, to the different platforms in a big station— 
there is a separate signal for each direction, the signals for 
the more important lines being higher than those for sidings 
and other less important lines. Fourth, behind each lever, 
on a board, is written what that lever works, e.g. “‘ Up 
starting signal, No. 5 platform to north.” Once the general 
principle is mastered, it is not hard to find the signal levers 
you want, and having found these, you have the necessary 
point and lockbar numbers marked on them. 


* * * * * 


On the morning of Tuesday, May 4th, I was rung up on 
the telephone by the district superintendent and asked to 
meet him at 2.30 p.m. He told me on my arrival that a 
train was then on its way from London, and that he would 
like me to set the points and signals so that it could enter 
the station when it came, though at present there was no idea 
when that would be. 

We went over to the station together. A few discon- 
solate passengers were on the platform, trying in vain to 
find someone to give them information about trains; there 
were also large piles of parcels, crates, etc., left by the 
porters on going off duty the night before. All the numerous 
lines and crossings outside the station, the bridges of signals, 
and signal-boxes, were absolutely deserted. There were a 
few inspectors and clerks about, but only one of them seemed 
to have any signalling knowledge. In conversation with 
the superintendent I was surprised—not to say shocked—to 
find that, apparently, no preparations whatever had been 
made to meet a wholesale withdrawal of Jabour, although a 
strike of railwaymen was nothing new. Things had changed 
very much since I had left the railway in 1911. Then, a 
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certain number of the rank and file had been non-union 
men, and could be counted on to stay at work; now, it 
seemed that every single man was “ out.” Worse still, in 
those days the higher officials such as station-masters and 
inspectors had never been union men, and in fact were not 
allowed to belong to a union; whereas now, many of these 
men, in positions of trust with others under them, belonged 
to the union and were out on strike with the rest. Further, 
it was clear that no attempt had been made by the author 
ities to train the men who were loyal in essential duties 
such as signalling and engine-driving: a number of well- 
educated clerks and others immediately volunteered for such 
duties, and did astonishingly well, but not as well as if 
they had been prepared beforehand, which could have been 
done quite easily. 

So far as I could gather, there had been an impression 
among the higher railway officers, firstly, that no general 
strike would be called, and secondly, that many men would 
not come “out” if it was. Emergency regulations, drafted 
beforehand and ready to be issued immediately a strike 
took place, were non-existent ; it was well over a week before 
any such regulations appeared, and by then they were not 
needed. 

Orders had been received from the Company’s London 
headquarters that a skeleton service of trains was to be 
started as soon as possible, and on the afternoon of May 4th 
there were several arrivals and departures at our station. I 
took duty myself at the signal-box at the south end of the 
station—a large one containing two hundred and ninety-five 
levers. There was naturally ample time to puzzle things out 
in the way I have already described, and having worked 
out any particular movement, I made a note of it on paper, 
thus : 


190—189—163 points and lock-bars 
Up Main to Leeds .. ** 5394243 signals 
Backing, Up Excursion Line f 87—88—93—115—91—164—94—165 
to No. 5 Platform 182—168—184—250 


Having once noted a movement down, I had no difficulty 
the next time I wanted it, having merely to pull over the 
levers written on the paper. Later on, I got an assistant— 
a very smart youth—who could pull the levers as I called 
them out from the paper, thereby saving time. 

On one occasion that first afternoon I was waving a 
green flag to a driver when a striker shouted from his 
doorstep on the far side of the lines, “‘ Use the red 
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flag, you —— blackleg; that’s the proper colour!” I 
mention this because it was the only time I had a word said 
to me by a striker during the ten days the dispute lasted, 
though several other volunteers in our town were abused, and 
in a few cases assaulted. 

Among others, we ran two trains to a station only 
fourteen miles away, there and back; they were almost—if 
not quite—empty, but it was “ showing the flag” at any 
rate, the Company very properly taking the line that the 
more trains were seen, the greater would be the moral effect 
on the strikers. 

As the afternoon wore on, there was still no sign of the 
London train, though it had left King’s Cross about 9 a.m. 
About 7 p.m., all the other trains for the day having come 
in, I told the station officials I proposed to go home and 
have dinner, but would come back if wanted. Sure enough, 
I was rung up about 9 p.m., and told the London train had 
been reported and would soon be in. Putting an overcoat 
on over my evening clothes, I bicycled back to the station, 
and soon afterwards the train steamed in, driven by a 
locomotive inspector, with a couple of young premium 
apprentices as firemen. They had taken about thirteen 
hours to come from London (188 miles), being much delayed 
by having to stop at level crossings and open the gates 
themselves. I got on to the engine, which was then 
uncoupled from the train and run to the engine shed— 
which meant my entering another sieeve to work the 
points leading to the shed line. Our district superintendent 
meanwhile went to the station hotel to order beds for the 
volunteer engine crew. We all agreed to meet at the shed 
at 9 a.m. next morning, as the same engine and train were 
to go back to London. 

When I reached the engine-shed the following day, 
however, I found my friends were having difficulty in 
getting steam up and that we should not get the London train 
away till 10 a.m. This was due, they told me, to their 
being so tired the previous night that they hadn’t raked the 
engine fire out properly. Eventually we got the engine on 
to its train, I set the various points from the signal-box, 
lowered the signals, and the train set off for London 
crammed with passengers. As it steamed out of the station, 
five aeroplanes flew overhead in “ V” formation—they and 
the train together making an impressive sign of the country’s 
determination not to be dictated to by the T.U.C. or any 
other minority. 

This day (May 5th, the second day of the General Strike) 
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we ran considerably more trains. I took duty in the same 
big 295-lever signal-box, with my young assistant to help 
me. We did not stay the whole time in the box, as we 
found it more convenient to wait in the station-master’s 
office, where all the messages and orders as to incoming 
and outgoing trains were dealt with. A message, for 
example, would come on the telephone that a train had 
left Leeds at 11.30. An assistant station-master would 
say tome: “ Now, Mr. P , will you put the Leeds train 
into No. 5 platform when it comes. Then the engine will 
want letting into the shed for coal and water, and putting 
back on to his train to leave for Leeds again at three o’clock.” 
I and my assistant would then go up to the signal-box, set 
the points and signals for the train to arrive, and wait there 
till it was disposed of. Whilst in the box we could telephone 
to the office, and also to various boxes and stations on the 
line; and during slack times it was rather amusing to ring 
up different places and find out who (if anyone) was on duty 
there, and how they were getting on. 

During this and the following days, volunteer workers 
began to pour in. Some of them were ex-railwaymen,who 
apparently had no compunction about “ blacklegging” the ir 
former mates. In my spare time I wrote out ‘“ keys” 
(i.e. lists of the levers for various movements) to enable new 
men to work the different signal-boxes, though it was 
difficult to understand why such keys had not been prepared 
by the railway authorities long before the strike. 

Although, as I said before, I was never molested or even 
spoken to by pickets, there were one or two disturbances 
near the Company’s head offices, where crowds of strikers 
used to congregate during the dinner-hour to jeer at the 
clerks and officials coming in and out of the offices. One 
day several clerks were actually struck, and mounted police 
were then placed near the offices, which had the desired 
effect. As a town, however, we were very quiet compared 
with other places such as Hull, Newcastle, and Middles- 
brough, which contained a rougher element and which were 
the scenes of more or less serious scuffles, when stones, etc., 
were thrown and the police had to use their batons. The 
signal-box next to mine had its windows broken one day, 
whilst trains often arrived with a broken window or two. 

The train from London on the second day took about 
ten hours on its journey (three less than on the first day) 
and was drawn by the Pacific type engine Minoru. These 
engines, which are the largest in the country, normally haul 
all the L.N.E.R. Scotch expresses and are nearly all named 
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after racehorses. As on the previous occasion, I helped to 
put the engine in its shed and also to put it on its train the 
following morning, May 6th. The 9 a.m. train for King’s 
Cross had now become an established service, and continued 
throughout the stoppage. It was a long train of corridor 
carriages and was always well filled. 

The railway company on this third day commenced 
issuing a printed time-table giving an “ emergency” service 
of trains, a few extra trains being added daily. 

Among other volunteers during the day was an ex-signal- 
man who had previously been employed in the box at the 
south end of the station which I had been in. Accordingly 
this signal-box was handed over to him, with two or three 
assistants, and I took over instead a 132-lever box at the 
north end of the station. Here I had two assistants—non- 
railway volunteers—later increased to four, so that we could 
work in “shifts.” An inspector and I were in general 
charge of all the signal-boxes controlling the north end of 
the station, one or other of us being always in one of them 
from about 7.45 a.m. until the last train in the evening, 
which was usually about 10 p.m. It is worthy of mention 
that the five boxes at this particular part, containing 
respectively 132, 120, 90, 62, and 30 levers, were worked 
throughout the strike by men who had never been signalmen 
before, and with one or two exceptions had never even 
been inside a signal-box. We had a budding solicitor, a 
medical student, a sports-master at a public school, a wine 
merchant, and a few railway clerks, and it was, I think, 
something of a feat that we only had two slight mishaps, 
neither of which caused any delay to traffic or endangered 
anyone. 

It must be borne in mind that, in spite of the restricted 
train service, there was quite a lot to do at such an 
important rail centre as the town I write of; during my 
usual tour of duty from 7.45 a.m. to 4 or 4.30 p.m., I found 
we seldom had more than five minutes without something 
happening. For example, we would get a telephone message 
from another box down the line that a train from Scar- 
borough was coming. We then had to telephone the 
station-master’s office asking at what platform they wanted 
the train to come in. Next we had to pull over the point, 
lockbar and signal levers leading to that platform. On the 
train arriving, we had to telephone the signal-box in rear 
that the section was clear. Then the engine was uncoupled 
to go to the shed, which meant several shunting movements, 
and further telephone message to the signal-box controlling 
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the entrance to the shed sidings. Simultaneously there 
might be another engine coming from the shed, which had 
to take a fish-wagon from one platform, and then back 
on to (say) a train for Newcastle at another platform; _ so 
that, as days went on and the traffic increased, we amateur 
signalmen found we had quite enough to do to keep things 
going. One anxiety we had was that several of the 
temporary engine-drivers did not know the signals, and 
consequently sometimes ran past them when at danger, 
which meant our running hastily out of the signal-box 
waving a red flag. It is not realized, perhaps, by the non- 
railway public that no two large stations are signalled 
exactly alike (though the principle is the same), and that a 
driver who knows every signal when entering Euston, is 
quite at sea if he has to drive a train into Liverpool Street. 
If the railway company had, before the strike, trained a 
number of their loyal employees to act as pilots over certain 
definite sections of line, so as to be able to guide the drivers, 
this difficulty would have been met; but unfortunately 
nothing of the sort had been done. 

Early in the dispute 1 had written to the higher author- 
ities urging that no trains should be run in the dark, as it 
was placing too great a strain on the temporary drivers and 
signalmen ; the risk was fully realized and instructions were 
given accordingly ; but all the same up to the end of the 
strike trains continued to arrive after dark. The truth was 
that a train dispatched, say, at 7 p.m. was timed to reach 
its destination at 9 p.m., when it would still be daylight, 
but owing to some delay on the way, it did not arrive till 
10 p.m.; and this happened constantly, with, luckily, no 
untoward results. 

During the afternoon of Monday, May 10th, news came 
through on the telephone that the up Scotch express had 
run off the line at Cramlington (Northumberland) owing to 
the removal of a rail by the strikers. Later it turned out 
that, fortunately, the train was only running at six miles an 
hour, so only one person was hurt; also that the wreckers 
were miners and not railwaymen. 

A day or two later there was a collision at Edinburgh in 
which three lives were lost, and I believe it was this accident 
which led to the L.N.E.R. authorities issuing ‘“‘ Emergency 
Regulations ’’ for drivers and signalmen, the main point of 
which was, that drivers should disregard the ordinary fixed 
signals, being controlled instead by men with red flags 
stationed along the line. We at our station had been getting 
on so well that I ventured to protest against the new rules, 
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without success, However, they were only in force one 
day. before the strike came to an end; from what we saw 
of them, we thought they were likely to lead to confusion, 
as there were not enough flagmen to act for every fixed 
signal, and further, the numerous men with red flags stand- 
ing on the line were a visible sign to the strikers that the 
Company, after a week’s experience, could no longer trust 
its temporary drivers and signalmen and had “got the 
wind up,” to use an Army expression. That it was possible 
to provide so many clerks, etc., as flagmen showed, too, that 
there were plenty of loyal men who could, and should, have 
been trained before the strike as signalmen, pilot-drivers, 
and for other essential duties. 

On Wednesday, May 12th, came the welcome news that 
the General Strike had been called off by the T.U.C., and 
we volunteers expected to resume our normal occupations 
forthwith. Rather to our surprise, however, we heard that 
when the railwaymen presented themselves for work, they 
were not allowed to resume duty, but were given forms saying 
that the Company would take them back as and when it 
wanted them. 

This created a new situation for the volunteers, and we 
held several informal discussions as to what we ought to 
do. We had all been perfectly willing to leave our ordinary 
occupations and “do our bit” when constitutional govern- 
ment was threatened (as the newspapers say); but now 
that the General Strike was over, we felt under no obligation 
to stay on helping the railway company in a purely domestic 
dispute with its men. We recognized, of course, that the 
Company had every right to make its own terms for rein- 
stating the strikers; but we thought{the railway chiefs 
were taking rather a lot for granted in assuming that we 
would help them in their negotiations by stopping on doing 
highly responsible work—work which could easily have been 
done by the Company’s own loyal men if more foresight had 
been shown in preparing for the strike beforehand. Urged 
by some of the other volunteers, I spoke in this sense to one 
of the assistant superintendents ; he saw my point, but said 
he hoped we would at any rate think the matter over, as 
there was every prospect of the dispute being settled on the 
Friday (May 14th). 

This proved to be the case. On that day we worked 
our final “ shifts” in our respective signal boxes. When I 
looked in at the station-master’s office on leaving duty, 
there was still some doubt as to whether I should be wanted 
on the morrow; but on telephoning to the station at 
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6.45 a.m. on May 15th, I was told that the signal-boxes 
were now in possession of their normal occupants. [ 
wondered what the men in my particular box would say 
when they looked at their mirror, for across the glass we 
had glued the opening sentence cut out of a pamphlet of 
instruction in signalling. The sentence ran: “ Dismiss from 
your mind any notion that a signalman’s duty is hard to 
learn.” It isn’t.” 


T. PRESTON 
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BYGONE TRAVELLING 


I left King’s Cross at eight o’clock 
Last night, and left behind 

The City fever, toil, and fret, 

And weariness of mind. 

And now I’m speeding merrily 
Along the Highland line, 

The golden sunshine on the hills, 
The morning crisp and fine. 


THERE is nothing in which modern science has done more 
for our comfort than in travelling. What could be more 
delightful at the close of a busy, sultry day in London than 
to board a train bound for the Highlands. You get into a 
spotlessly and sweetly clean sleeping compartment and go 
to bed when you feel so disposed. The movements of the 
train may possibly not be so soothing as being “‘ rocked in 
the cradle of the deep,” but, none the less, it will probably 
not be very long before a drowsy feeling of calm and sweet 
repose begins to steal over you, “for so He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” The change in the noise of the train, as it rattles 
over some iron bridge, may rouse you into a delusive con- 
sciousness that your train is moving backwards, until, in 
passing the belated lights of some railway station, you dis- 
cover with a mild shock that it is still speeding along in the 
direction in which it started. Or it may be that you are 
awakened as the train comes to a standstill in some big 
station, but only to be lulled into sleep again by the soporific 
tapping of the man who is testing the wheels. By the time 
you have had your sleep out you find yourself in broad 
daylight, well up among the Grampians with the golden 
sunshine on the mountains, and the air like 


. .. & draught of vintage that hath been 
= Cooled a long age in the deep delved earth. 


You groom yourself with leisurely and meticulous care, and 
then for a sumptuous breakfast, served with all the gracious- 
ness of an attendant who has made a lifelong study of the 
art of extracting tips. And so you arrive at the end of your 
journey, free from travel stains, smart enough for the 
drawing-room of the most fastidious hostess, and with a 
countenance so refreshed and gladdened as to ensure for 
you a smiling welcome wherever you go. 

How very greatly the comforts of the journey to the 
Highlands have been improved within my own recollection ! 
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I remember making that journey many long years ago, when 
the railway carriage, and especially the third class com- 
partment, might have been said to be still in its crude and 
primitive infancy. My companions were two schoolboys, 
the sons of a Highland laird, on their way home for their 
Christmas holiday—two delightful English public school 
boys, encumbered with a fair quantity of such ephemeral 
property as schoolboys often delight to lug home along 
with them. I remember how one of them, with a persever- 
ance which it is hoped he showed with his lessons, succeeded 
at last in fixing some sort of candle-holder to the window- 
pane by suction, and then made a show of settling down to 
read ; but he seemed too excited to settle down to anything, 
They were both brimming over with the gladdening thought 
of the welcome that awaited their arrival at home, and 
when they discovered that I also knew something of their 
home, they entered very freely into conversation with me; 
Our compartment, with its hard, wooden seats, was far from 
comfortable. In the roof of it there was a flickering lamp 


from which there came 
No light but rather darkness visible. 


It went out about midnight, so that we had to pass the 
greater part of the night in total darkness. It was not 
always a pleasant thing in those pre-corridor days to be 
hermetically sealed in a small and perhaps crowded com- 
partment and in total darkness for hours together, but that 
was a common travelling experience in those days. We, 
however, were not crowded, for we had the whole compart- 
ment to ourselves. We soon became too drowsy to talk, 
and too cold to sleep, for the hot-water pans that had been 
given us as foot-warmers were soon cold and frozen, and 
when at long last the interminable darkness came to an end 
and we got into daylight, somewhere among the Grampians, 
the windows were so thickly frosted that we could not see 
through them, while the blizzard raging outside made it 
impossible to keep them open. We had heard terrible 
stories of travellers getting snowed up in the Grampians, 
but somehow we managed to get through. We knew we 
were getting more and more behind our time, and_ the 
boys, with that delightful filial affection which absence at a 
public school does so much to foster, were greatly con- 
cerned to think how anxious their mother would feel about 
them. ... 

In the early ’seventies of last century another under- 
graduate and myself were spending our Christmas vacation 
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in Ross-shire. As we were preparing to return to our next 
term’s work, a neighbouring laird, to whom we were both 
well, and I believe favourably, known, and who happened 
to be sending some cattle to Glasgow, told us that he could 
get passes for us to travel in the guard’s van as far as Glasgow, 
nominally in charge of the cattle. This would save each of 
us at least a pound, and to a penurious undergraduate of 
those days a pound was a pound. Needless to say we 
gratefully accepted the laird’s kind offer. The sun was 
setting bright and frosty as we stepped into the guard’s 
van, making an ostentatious display of anxiety about the 
safety, comfort, and general well-being of the cattle. The 
guard, however, simply gave us the cold shoulder and took 
no notice of us. And so we travelled along, sitting on some 
boxes in the van very uncomfortable and very silent. The 
guard was a fine big fellow of ample beard and attractive 
countenance, and after an hour or two of silence, I thought 
I would try to get into conversation with him. I found him 
quite ready to respond. He was very pleasant and affable, 
and after a time I thought I might venture to let him into 
our secret. I told him that we were not cattlemen at all, 
that we were really students taking advantage of a friendly 
laird’s offer of passes to travel along with the cattle. 

“‘T kenned,” he replied, “‘ that ye were no cattlemen the 
first word I heard you speak, but I was na for taking 
much notice of you, for fear ye might be too grand to talk 
with me.” 

Having now arrived at a mutual understanding we 
became very talkative. He told us a great deal about the 
railway service, its dangers, accidents, and advantages, while 
we in turn entertained him with stories about the pranks of 
mad-cap undergraduates, most of whom he believed to be 
“clean daft.” Meantime the cold was becoming more and 
more intense, until our frozen breath was falling down in 
fine snow on our breasts. How I longed to be in one of 
the cottages with lighted windows that we saw from the 
train as we passed by. As we were approaching Kingussie 
some time after midnight, we asked the guard if our train 
stopped there, and he told us that our train did not neces- 
sarily stop at any station, as the line was quite clear as far 
as Perth. We then suggested that he might pull up at 
Kingussie and let us try to get some refreshments, something 
to warm us, but he pointed out to us that at such an un- 
earthly hour the refreshment bar and every other place in 
the town would be closed. But we were not to be beaten, and 
so our next suggestion was that, as he seemed to know the 
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place so well, he might pull the train up, and go himself and 
try to get something at one of the public-houses near the 
station, to which, with as merry a twinkle in his eye as the 
dim light made it possible to see, he replied: “‘ You are in 
charge of the cattle, and I am in charge of the train, and to 
leave my train would be as bad as if you were to neglect 
your cattle—as bad, in fact, as if a soldier deserted his 
post.” In the end the train was pulled up, and, by following 
the guard’s instructions, we found our way, in the light of 
the frosty and brilliant stars, to a public-house near the 
station, in which there was neither sound nor light, nor any 
other sign of life. After sundry efforts we succeeded in 
making ourselves heard by the sleepers within, and presently 
there appeared, at one of the ground-floor windows, a man, 
to whom we made our wants known. The man withdrew 
from the window, and in the oppressive silence of the frosty 
night we overheard a subdued converstion, carried on 
within, to the following effect : 

*“* They say they come from the train and they want some 
whisky,” said the man. 

“Oh, let them have it,”’ replied a woman’s voice. “ I dare 
say they are perishing of cold.” 

‘** But there’s no train now,” said the man. 

“Yes there is,” said the woman. ‘“‘Can’t you hear the 
engine ?” 

“It must be a goods train, then, and can’t have any 
passengers,” said the man. ‘“‘ These men may be staying 
in the town and getting us into trouble. They are strangers, 
and I don’t like their ‘ Englified ’ talk whatever.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested the female voice, “they are only 
play-actors travelling by the goods train.” 

However, in the end we got our whisky and some biscuits 
as well, for which we thanked the good man very profusely, 
assuring him on our word of honour that we were bona-fide 
travellers, by the goods train then standing at the station, 
and that nothing on earth was more remote from our wishes 
than to get him into trouble. When we got back to the 
train the guard told us we had been so long that he had very 
nearly started without us, but he was glad to find that we 
did not return empty-handed. We offered him the first 
drink from our little bottle... He drank very sparingly, 
explaining to us that one ought to be very cautious in 
drinking spirits on such a cold night, for he had heard it 
said that if a man under the influence of drink went to sleep 
in a keen frost he might never wake again. And so we ate 
our biscuits and drank our whisky in mere sips and at long 
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intervals, feeling, or perhaps only imagining, that it saved us 
from being frozen to death. By the time we reached Perth 
the wintry sun was showing just on the horizon, and as we 
wished our genial guard good-bye, he assured us that never 
before in all his life did he have such a pleasant night journey. 
From Perth to Glasgow we had another guard, a short, 
red-haired fellow of unprepossessing countenance and surly 
manner, whose conversational vocabulary seemed to consist 
of only two words, yes and no. If there had been Bolsheviks 
in those days I should say he was one of them. On our 
arrival in Glasgow we disappeared from the train as promptly 
as we could, in case we might be asked to look after our 
cattle. We then made our way to the house of a cousin of 
mine, where we received hospitable entertainment. Next 
morning we continued our journey under less Arctic and 
more comfortable conditions. | 

In days, then, not yet very remote, before the introduc- 
tion of corridor carriages with steam-heating and electric 
lighting, a journey through the Grampians in the depth of 
winter might sometimes prove a very trying experience, 
and I well remember feeling anxious about it as the Christmas 
holidays were drawing near. But it was nothing even then 
compared with the risks and perils of winter travelling in the 
days of the stage coach. In March 1812 the coach from 
London to Bath arrived at Chippenham with two outside 
passengers frozen to death and a third so overcome with the 
cold that he died shortly afterwards. In 1818 a stage coach 
was found buried over the roof in snow near Edinburgh with 
the guard, the driver, and all the passengers dead, except a 
small boy of five who had been wrapped up in every available 
rug in the coach. These are but typical instances of the 
risks of winter travelling in the good old days. 

And yet there is another light in which this matter may 
sometimes be regarded. In days when people travelled 
so little that every journey was an event to be talked about 
and remembered, the experiences of a long journey to school 
sometimes left upon the youthful mind a lasting impression, 
an impression which very often increased in romantic interest 


as it receded into the hazy past, and a halo of imagination — 


began to form around it. Not very many years ago I used 
to see a great deal of a venerable London clergyman, who, 
in the year 1831, at the tender age of eight, made the journey 
by stage coach from his father’s vicarage in Westmoreland 
to the Blue Coat School in London. What a world, what 
a whole era of incident, interest, and romance there was 
crowded into that journey of two days and a night, and as 
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I recall the ever-increasing delight with which he looked 
back upon it, after the lapse of from seventy to eighty 
years, I cannot help feeling that for a schoolboy making the 
same journey to-day “there hath passed away a glory from 
the earth.” 

My mother used to relate with dramatic effect a travelling 
experience of her own in pre-railway days, when on a long 
journey from the West Highlands to school near Inverness, 
Starting in the morning along with some other travellers, 
they entered about midnight into a silent wood by the side 
of a lake, which is now skirted by a railway. The drowsy 
passengers, more asleep than awake, were uncomfortably 
huddled up together, the best way they could, while the 
horses jogged lazily and monotonously along in the calm and 
silent darkness. Suddenly there arose out of the stilly night 
a fiendish cry followed by an echo reverberating from the 
surrounding hills. The horses pricked up their ears and 
jibbed. The cry was repeated at a nearer distance in all its 
blood-curdling horror, and the horses got out of the dazed 
driver’s control. For the third time the cry 


breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat, 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before, 


whereupon the horses turned round and bolted. My mother, 
being young and athletic, made a bold leap into the dark, 
and alighted safely on the road, but only to find herself all 
alone in the darkness, and liable to be devoured by the 
vocal fiend without further warning, while receding back- 
wards in the distance could be heard the galloping of the 
horses and the jolting and rattling of the crazy vehicle. 
Turning back after the horses, she soon came upon a podgy 
old lady, sitting in the middle of the road, feeling whether 
she was still in possession of the whole of her own body, 
and invoking divine protection against the foul and fearsome 
fiend. After retracing their way back for about two miles, 
they came to a wayside inn, where the horses pulled up of 
their own accord. They evidently recognized it as one of 
their halting-places. There the passengers managed to get 
together once more, all of them scared and frightened, some 
of them bruised, but none seriously’ injured, and as the 
vehicle was not shattered beyond repair, they were able 
some time in the course of the following day to resume their 
journey. I have reason to believe that the fiendish cry 
which caused so much alarm was only the booming of a 
bittern. 
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The famous Lord Lovat, who was beheaded at the Tower 
of London in 1747, has left us a description of a disastrous 
journey with his two daughters from Inverness to Edinburgh 
in 1740, which shows in a vivid light the difference between 
the same journey then and now. Before starting, two or 
three days had been spent in repairing his carriage, or 
chariot, as he calls it himself, and to make sure that things 
were going all right, he took his wheelwright with him as 
far as Aviemore, where he was assured that his chariot would 
be safe enough for a journey to London. “ But,” says his 
Lordship, “‘I was not eight miles from the place, when on 
the plain road, the axle-tree of the hind-wheels broke in 
two, so that my two girls were forced to go on bare horses 
behind the footmen, and I was obliged to ride myself, 
though I was very tender. I came with that equipage to 
Ruthven late at night, and my chariot was pulled there by 
force of men, where I got an English wheelwright and a 
smith, who wrought two days mending my chariot, and I 
was not gone four miles from Ruthven when it broke again, 
so that I was in a miserable condition, till I came to Dalna 
keardach.” 

The chariot was again mended, and he got to Castle 
Drummond, where he was storm-stayed “‘ by the most 
tempestuous weather of wind and rain ”’ he could remember. 
Setting forth once more, he continues: “I was not three 
miles gone from Castle Drummond, when the axle-tree of 
my forewheels broke in two in the midst of the hill betwixt 
Drummond and the Bridge of Erdoch, and we were forced 
to sit in the hill with a boisterous day, till Chamberlain 
Drummond was so kind as to go down the Strath and bring 
wrights, carts, and smiths to our assistance, who dragged us 
to the plain, where we were forced to stay five or six hours, 
till there was a new axle-tree made, so that it was dark night 
before we came to Dunblane, which is but eight miles from 
Castle Drummond, all much fatigued.” It was not the 
defects of the chariot, but the execrable condition of the so- 
called roads that made the journey so disastrous. At last 
they got to Edinburgh in safety, having taken eleven days 
for a journey which can now be made in five or six hours 
with all the comforts of a drawing-room or bedroom accord- 
ing to the purse and the choice of the traveller. 

A Scottish lady writer, Mrs. Calderwood, of Pollen, tells 
us how, in 1756, when travelling to London in her own post- 
chaise, she was attended by her faithful man-servant on 
horse-back, with pistols in his holsters and a stout broad- 
sword by his side, while she herself was provided with a 
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case of pistols to use if attacked in any of the lonely places 
she had to pass on the journey. But hardships and dangers 
were not the only difficulties that the traveller had to face, 
There was the tediousness of the journey, to relieve which, 
and to improve the occasion, Sir Richard Steele, when he 
went to Scotland in 1717 as one of the Commissioners of the 
forfeited estates of those who took part in the Jacobite 
rising of 1715, engaged a tutor to accompany him and 
teach him French on the way. As an instance of the cost 
of travelling in those days, each of the Commissioners was 
allowed £50, and each clerk £12, for travelling expenses 
from London to Edinburgh. The following contract for 
travelling in 1725 throws an illuminating light on what a 
journey, which can now be made in ten comfortable hours, 
was like at that time: 


London, May 15, 1725. Received from Col. W. Grant and Patrick Duff, 
Esq. sex guinies of earnest for a good closs bodyed coach and sex horses to 
sett out for Edinburgh from London on Monday, 17th May, to travel sex dayes 
to York to rest their two dayes and travel two dayes and a half to Newcastle, 
and three or four dayes from that to Edinburgh, as the roads will allow, and to 
make for the said coach thretty pounds stirling. The half to hand, and the 
other in Edinburgh, and the earnest to be forfeited if the gentlemen do not 
keep punctuality. Signed Thos. Green. 


For many years after the Union of the English and Scottish 
Parliaments, in 1707, the Scottish members could not afford 
to drive in coaches to London, for the cost would have been 
more than their poor estates could bear, and so they rode 
there on their own horses, or, as they sometimes did, bought 
a horse for the journey and sold it when the journey was 
finished. We read how John, the great Duke of Argyll, 
nothing daunted by the storms of winter, strapped the 
skirts of his coat together round his waist and dashed off 
southward to London. The members of Parliament of those 
days were men of more heroic mould, and perhaps more 
loyal and devoted to the interests of their constituents, than 
their pampered and degenerate successors of to-day, who 
shamelessly provide themselves with passes, and travel in 
the lap of luxury at the expense of the unfortunate taxpayer, 
of whose interests and purses they are supposed to be the 
guardians. Whether the luxurious comfort of present-day 
travelling has helped to make us more civilized or better or 
happier than our forefathers were, is a question on which 
there may be differences of opinion. It does not at all 
follow that the man who possesses a palatial mansion in 
Mayfair and can get himself carried in a comfortable sleep at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour to a sumptuous summer resi- 
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dence in the Highlands, is any more civilized or happier 
than the old Highland chief who, after completing his educa- 
tion in France, returned to the ancestral home which had 
few modern comforts, and, unless his King required his 
services, settled down there to do his best for the orderly 
conduct and general well-being of his devoted people, who, 
having never travelled afar, knew no other lot than their 
own, and were therefore contented and happy. Progress in 
material knowledge, mechanical art, and physical comfort is 
not everything, and after all there may sometimes be truth 
in the pessimistic words of the preacher that “he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 


ALEXANDER MACRAE 
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EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION IN THE 


BRITISH NAVY, 1926 


THERE died in the year 1912, Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Frederick Richards, and in 1921, Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Fisher. Under the governance and projection of the first 
and lesser known of these two men the British Navy grew 
to unassailable authority (e.g. Russian scare 1894, Kriiger 
telegram 1896, Fashoda 1898, Boer War 1899-1902, Russo- 
Japanese War 1902-4). Under the exgis of the second, 
when its apparent force was far greater, the Navy was so 
challenged that even with powerful allies England with 
difficulty saved herself from destruction (the Great War, 
1914-18). 

Is there an explanation of this? Has it anything to do 
with the different methods and inspiration of these two 
men? and if so, has England anything to learn thereby ? 
Or, are nations and systems but the product of a composite 
spirit, and led by it to security or disaster irrespective of 
solitary human beings, however great their power and 
position ? 

Much there may be, pointing to the second of these 
hypotheses, with its corollary that individual responsibility 
is negligible. Some philosophers have even attempted to 
prove it, the commonly known example being Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace; and it seems to weigh upon all forms of 
democratic government; yet perhaps the average human 
mind will question it. 

For those who do so question, the following is written. 

The ruling principles of the Navy under which Sir 
Frederick Richards grew to his maturity, and with which 
he created the security of the British Empire and thence, 
it may be added, in great measure the peace of the world, 
were watchfulness and personal responsibility. 

The first involved accurate knowledge of the past, and a 
complete mastery of the present development of the Naval 
profession, and organizing therefrom: added to an inflexible 
determination that the past should neither be lost nor 
wasted. 

The second caused each person in the Navy—officer, man, 
Civil Servant, and dockyardsman—to give himself whole- 
heartedly to the Service and to live for it. 

Lord Fisher also grew to maturity under these principles, 
but reither affected him. His method of securing peace 
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was to be portentous: individual responsibility was for him 
more private than public (“‘ Favouritism is the secret of 
efficiency ”’). 

Reduced to a phrase, the Richards system might be 
labelled “ co-operative,” the Fisher system “‘ competitive.” 

It is the difference between love and fear: and, in the 
case of these two men, people served the first because 
they had complete confidence in him, they served the 
second because he had complete confidence in himself. 

The first system watched, weighed, adopted or rejected 
each new development of maritime life, forecasting and 
preparing for the future by present knowledge and past 
experience. It produced a Navy whose aim was peace and 
whose prestige and ability assured it. 

The second system seized upon everything new, or 
supposedly so, and rushed them to the foretront; jostling, 
pushing, staggering old beliefs and shaking corfirmed 
establishments. 

It denied the accuracy of experience, and boldly shouted 
that the world was a new world, and that present genius 
alone could cope with it. War stalked close upon its heels. 

Thus the view of this volcanically active mind was that 
Revolution (his own word),* not Evolution, must be the 
guiding principle of the Navy: that if you wish for peace 
you must alarm the world: even that it is justifiable to 
make an attack in peace-time upon the potential enemy 
to secure 

Revolution was difficult though in so established a service 
as the Navy, and probabiy impossible so long as the Board 
of Admiralty remained a Board of five or six equal persons, 
with the First Lord “ first among equals”: in 1904, there- 
fore, an Order in Council {| amended the working of the 
Admiralty Patent, the Lords of the Admiralty became 
Departmental Officers, and the First Sea Lord appeared 
free from the trammel of his colleagues. 

It may here be remembered that in 1904 also, Sir John 
Fisher, as he then was, was a member of the Esher Com- 
mittee, whose mission it was to reform the War Office with 
a view to shaping it upon the then admired constitution 
of the Admiralty: a constitution that he was engaged in 
fatally amending. 

Of all the torrent of alteration, reform, and reorganization 
which thus came flooding upon the Navy in the beginning 
of the twentieth century, this last, the altered status of the 


* Lord Fisher’s Memories, p. 185. + Idem, pp. 18 and 19 et seq. { Idem, p. 181. 
VOL. LXXXVII 57 
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Lords of the Admiralty, is almost the only one that now 
remains. 

The despised hard experience reasserted itself, and one 
by one the Navy has been painfully obliged to retrace her 
footsteps. 

Osborne College, the common entry, fusion and inter- 
changeability of Executive, Marine, and Engineering officers, 
nominal (or real?) alteration of the status of engineers, 
sub-lieutenants’ altered course of training, curtailment of 
submarine mining, reductions of foreign stations and 
establishments, scrappings of cruisers, ‘‘ courageous strokes 
of pens ’’—all, all are gone, “‘ Mene, mene, tekel upharsin ’”— 
written for them all. 

Dreadnought building and the Admiralty reform * 
remain. The first has stultified itself; for it reached an 
apotheosis, ironically enough at the bidding of a Disarma- 
ment Conference, in the building of two vast battleships 
(to cost, it is reported, not less than £6,000,000 each), and 
thereby effectually put a check to all evolution in portentous 
shipbuilding: for no heavy vessel, if we keep to the terms 
of that Conference, may even be laid down before 1931. 
Nor are we likely soon again to embark upon a competition 
in battleships with the lesson of the complete failure of that 
policy ¢ that the incidence of the Great War gave us. 

The First Sea Lord’s position, that last remaining and 
from the nation’s point of view the most far-reaching of 
all the Fisher galaxy of reforms, after a few years developed 
into a “ Chief of the Naval Staff” with accompaniment of 
“ Deputy ” and “ Assistant” and various subject Admiralty 
divisions of Naval officers. 

The Admiralty thus in its turn borrowing from the War 
Office. What the resemblance may be in the needs of the 
two Services, whose duties and methods of warfare are 
entirely different, is not evident, but in Memories, published 
in 1919, Lord Fisher gives a definite opinion on the subject: f 
although he does not seem to have realized that this of 
which he disapproves is a strictly logical outcome of his 
own act. 


* There are also two minor Fisher developments which still exist and have 
their beneficial uses—the School of Navigation and the War College (not to 
be confused with the R.N. Staff College, which is more recent). 

t Lord Fisher’s Memories, p. 202: 

‘**T don’t think there is the very faintest fear of war.”—1911. 

t There is also to be found a striking commentary upon this subject by 

the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson, V.C., G.C.B., O.M., 


etc., in his Biography written by Sir Edward Bradford, published, 1923, by 
John Murray. 
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Take the Lord of the Admiralty, who with the First 
Lord (the Government representative), is responsible for the 
preparation and direction of the chief duties of the Navy 
and for the character of its fleet, its discipline and adminis- 
tration, and who yet could not act without the assistance, 
knowledge, support, and approval of his equal colleagues 
on the Board, and erect him, as Lord Fisher did, into a 
position of independence, and you destroy the constitution 
of the Board. 

Henceforward, although you preserve the title “ Com- 
missioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral,” 
the parity of those Commissioners has disappeared. They, 
in fact, cease to be, and the Lord High Admiral himself, 
in the person of the First Sea Lord has reappeared and 
resumed his ancient position. 

Whether this is well or not possibly depends upon the 
character and genius of the individual who may happen to 
be the First Sea Lord, but it seems almost inevitable that 
he must gradually again put that high office into com- 
mission ; and this process in fact began even before the end 
of the war. 

The result has been to create a Naval Staff—a result 
much longed for by some portion of the Press and by a 
few Naval officers. The actual working of the arrangement, 
however, has proved to be costly, causing some public 
criticism and attacks upon the Admiralty; so much so 
that in the course of the last six or seven months the 
Parliamentary Secretary, the First Lord, and the First Sea 
Lord have all, in public speaking, been at some pains to 
expound the virtues of a Naval Staff. 

It is easy to understand that the rapid advance of 
human knowledge and power over the forces of Nature 
renders an increase of “personnel” at the Admiralty 
necessary ; but how can one find support for the claim, 
common to each speaker, that the existence of a Naval 
Staff before the war would have prevented some naval 
failures of the war (“ disasters’? was the word used) which 
they did not name ? 

As a comment upon this claim it may be remarked that 
the Navy for many years kept the main peace of the world, 
and that when it was broken it had some hand in restoring 
it: also that it seems in the nature of things that during 
such a task some failures are inevitable. 

It would indeed be a priceless possession and one to 
have, however great the cost, if one could use some con- 
trolling entity in one’s affairs which would ensure one from 
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human failure; but it seems a matter for some reflection 
if you are likely to get it in a Naval Service by the con- 
stitution of a machine at the Admiralty for foreseeing and 
deciding the events beforehand of all probable and improbable 
wars. 

Nor does it seem any more likely that you will get it 
because the individuals composing the machine are to be 
some particular species of superman with a “ war brain” 
which a recent writer in the Quarterly Review (the real Naval 
Incubus) speaks of. 

“He pretends that these alone are apt for the conduct 
of great affairs,” * but he does not tell us how we are to 
get them: unless they are to be manufactured in some 
wonderful way by a course at a Staff College—which one 
may be permitted to doubt—Staff Colleges themselves 
would make no such claim. 

There is still existing a ‘‘ Proposed reply to a question 
of Sir Charles Dilke’s” written by the then Admiral, Sir 
Frederick Richards, First Naval Lord, on July 20, 1899, 
which has a distinct bearing on this subject, and which 
gives the attitude of the Admiralty at that time. It is as 
follows : 


There is not now, nor has there ever been, an established school for the 
study of strategy by Naval officers of the higher ranks. 

The whole education of the Naval officer from entry in the Service to the 
attainment of high command leads him to this study, and the Naval history 
of his country is his truest guide. 

The duty of our Admirals consists primarily from the moment war breaks 
out, in keeping touch with the enemy’s Fleets and Squadrons, and in never 
losing that touch until they have been brought to action. 

At the back of this duty lies the obligation of the Admiralty to provide 
our Admirals at all times with ample means to conduct their duties to a 
successful issue. 


Given upon all Stations and lines of Communication a sufficiency of ships © 


of all classes, properly provided bases with coals, stores and docks, the issue 
must remain with the officers entrusted with high command so to utilize the 
forces placed at their disposal as to ensure a successful issue to a Naval war. 
The Rt. Honble. Member speaks of strategy only, tactics, or the science 
of disposing Naval forces in order for battle, and of performing Naval evolutions 
are constantly taught in our Fleets and Squadrons. 
(Signed) W. R. 


20/7/99. 
This, until the advent of Lord Fisher as the arbiter of 
all Naval destinies, was the guiding spirit of the Navy, and 


* “... de cette classe qui prétend &tre seule apte & la conduite des affaires 
publiques.” I beg M. Gabriel Hanotaux’s forgiveness for having borrowed 
this descriptive phrase from his brilliant article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
May 1, 1926. 
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judging by his own writings in chapter viii. and elsewhere 
of his Memories, such he intended it to remain. 

It has not done so; he did not see until too late, if he 
ever did so, what he was really doing. 

Acquire power and use it ruthlessly * and you can 
produce what you yourself may believe, in all sincerity, to 
be an improvement upon the past, but you cannot hope 
that your successors will proceed upon this individualistic 
method, nor that they will not endeavour to regain some 
form of corporate life. 

The world is rather full of examples of this type of 
revolutionary now; the most prominent being the Com- 
munistic Doctrine which exalts a few into the ruthless rulers 
of the many: but in the end it is doomed to failure, for 
human life is corporate or dies. 

The Admiralty, since Lord Fisher’s departure have been 
led inevitably to annul all his chief works : this last remaining 
one has been amended also, but is there not still living in 
it the paralysing microbe of irresponsible power ? 

A machine, gradually taking the place of a great service 
in which one and all—officers and men, Admiralty officials, 


| CivilServants, and dockyardsmen—joined their trained minds 


in corporate effort for the success of the whole. 
A British ADMIRAL 


* “The three requisites for success : Ruthless: Relentless: Remorseless.”— 
Lord Fisher’s Memories, p. 274. 
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A CAMBRIDGE SCHOLAR ON 
SHAKESPEARE 


Ir is much to be hoped that all those who are interested 
in the problem of the Shakespearian authorship will read, 
if they have not already done so, the work recently 
published by Mr. Arthur Gray, the Master of Jesus 


College, Cambridge, bearing the title A Chapter in the Earlyg Mr. 
Life of Shakespeare. few 
Mr. Gray regards the “‘ Shakespeare ’’ question from Th 
an entirely new point of view. He still clings to they 4 
‘* orthodox ” belief that William Shakspere, who was born Pie 
at Stratford-on-Avon in the year 1564, wrote the Plays™ th¢ 
and Poems of ‘“‘ Shakespeare,’ but, nevertheless, hey 
absolutely and entirely rejects the usually accepted He 
tradition which, whether published in the name of Nicholagy ch 
Rowe—upwards of ninety years after the death of “they {01 
man of Stratford ’’—or in the name of Sir Sidney Lee™ &V 
in the present century, does duty as ‘‘ The Life of Shake- 
speare.” John Aubrey, Sir William Davenant, Thomas do: 
Fuller and Betterton, among the ancients, and Halliwell-§ 
Phillipps among the moderns, are all discarded; for in} >" 
none of these is any semblance of a true account of they “" 
life of Shakespeare to be found. 
But let the Master of Jesus spedk to us in his own) 01 
words : St 
If it be assumed that Shakespeare stood apart from all the conditions which 8 
govern the rest of humanity, and that in the preparation for his life’s work he b 
neither had nor required the help and suggestions without which the celestial 1g 
fire cannot in other men be fanned into flame, then cadit questio. If the H 
ordinarily accepted tradition of his stunted education, mean surroundings and C; 
coarse occupation at Stratford be an article of orthodox belief, then I should C 
be fain to accept the Baconian faith, or profess myself, with Sir George Green- 
wood, a pure agnostic. Convinced as I am that in neither position is salvation u 
to be found, I advance a new hypothesis which may meet the objections raised Cc 
by either heretical school to the not unreasonable belief that Shakespeare— a 
spell his name as we will—wrote Shakespeare’s Works. 0 
Concerning that “‘ not unreasonable belief,”’ I shall have 4 
a word to say by and by, but let us proceed with the 
written word as it stands in Mr. Gray’s book. ‘ 
I plead (he writes) for common sense, for some evidence of fact and for the ‘ 


elimination of doubtfully ‘ doubtless ” guesswork. Not without cause Bacon- 
ians and Greenwoodians are afflicted and scandalized by the demands on which 
the Stratford faith insists. So far as it relates to Shakespeare’s life before his ' 
emergence on the London stage, that creed rests on no evidence other than ' 
gossip—ignorant, confused, contradictory, and gathered a century or more 
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after the time to which it relates. If Shakespeare be allowed to speak for 
himself he will tell us a good deal about Warwickshire—nothing about Stratford, 
nothing definite about any place near it—and, unconsciously, something about 
the conditions of his early life. Of Shakespeare, poet and dramatist, Stratford 
has precisely nothing to say. All Warwickshire sings of him; his verses hang 
on every tree in Arden. Only Stratford is deaf to that music, and dumb for 
any echoes of its own. Bethlehem and the sepulchre door. ‘‘ Remember how 
he spake unto you.” No, Stratford remembers only the cradle and the grave. 


I have made the above quotations from Section 1 of 
Mr. Gray’s book, The Problem Stated. I will now make a 
few extracts from his Section 3, headed ‘‘ The Greenwood 
Theory ” (which theory he does me the honour to style 
“attractive and ably argued”), namely, ‘“ That the 
Plays and Poems of ‘ Shakespeare’ were not the work of 
the man who wrote his name ‘ Shakspere,’ who was born 
and died at Stratford, and was merely a popular actor.” 
Here I will only remark in passing that I have never 
characterized William Shakspere as a “‘ popular” actor, 
for we have really no evidence to that effect. That, how- 
ever, isa small matter. Let us proceed with our quotation. 


In one contention (writes Mr, Arthur Gray) I hold that, for all that the ortho- 
dox have alleged against it, he (my heretical self to wit) is signally right. I 
agree with him that William Shakespeare, as he figures in the Stratford Apocry- 
pha, was not, and could not be, the William Shakespeare who wrote the Plays 
and Poems. 


I hail these words with profound satisfaction. This 
one contention has been an essential part of my ‘‘ Anti- 
Stratfordian’’ teaching ever since I published The 
Shakespeare Problem Restated in the year 1908. It has 
been either scoffed at, or—more especially of late—simply 
ignored, as though under a taboo, by the Highbrows and 
High Priests of the Orthodox Faith,* wherefore it is a 
cause of sincere pleasure to me that the Master of Jesus 
College, in my own University of Cambridge, is, at least 
up to this point, in entire agreement with me. And to 
clinch this matter I will here quote some words of his 
as they stand on a later page, and I will take the liberty 
of putting them into italics: ‘‘ The Stratford legend has 
no fact to go wpon, and it is utterly improbable ’’ (page 63). 

But (continues the Master of Jesus) if not Bacon, then who? Sir George 
offers us only an unknown and neuter Tertium Quid. What I want, and what 
in reason everybody demands, is a Tertius Quis. . . . In the dual Shakspere- 
Shakespeare of his begetting, Sir George, by not confounding the persons but 


* Among these ‘‘ Highbrows and High Priests” I do not include a man 
of broad and liberal mind, such as the late Hugh Chisholm, who, as he wrote 
to me, fully recognized that ‘‘ anti-Stratfordian teaching ’’ rested on remarkable 
“ Shakespearian ”’ difficulties. 
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dividing their substance, imperils my faith in human individuality. I confess 
myself so far an orthodox Shakespearean that I must clothe his unessential 


dramatist in some likeness of a man. Somewhere in this breathing world there -* Shi 
lived a man, whose name may or may not have been Shakespeare, but who rt 
wrote plays, which were Shakespeare’s Works. 90 

Here I must, though reluctantly, crave leave briefly§ of F 
to restate my own position concerning the ‘‘ Shakespeare§ ;4 hi 
Problem,” which, probably through my own fault, Mr. py : 
Gray, than whom I venture to say a fairer or more gg - 
courteous critic never put pen to paper, has, perhaps, § jndi 
somewhat misconceived. I say “ probably through my § dedi 
own fault,’’ because the more one studies this ‘‘ Shake-§ hov 
spearian Complex ’’—if I may make use of a word in} was 
which the young writers of to-day seem to take special) gre 
delight—the more one recognizes the difficulties it pre-9 suc 
sents, and the more one is apt to modify one’s views, the 


if not on the main question, at any rate upon some of 
the subsidiary questions involved. Some twenty years Te 
have elapsed since I wrote The Shakespeare Problem@ “ 
Restated—to which, among other works of mine, Mr. Gray 
has been so good as to make reference in a footnote @ fin 
(page 9)—and I do not think it would be a sign of wisdom 
on my part were I able to say that during all that time 
my views with regard to the authorship of all the plays 
that were indiscriminately ascribed to William Shake- 
speare—‘ my beloved the author’ !—in the Folio of 
1623 have undergone no modification. But, in any case, 
I submit that there has been no “dual Shakspere- 
Shakespeare ’’ of my “‘ begetting.” It was such criticism 
—quite fairly intended as I should be the first to acknow- 
ledge—that obviously incited Sir Edmund Gosse, in his 
review of Mr. Gray’s recent book, to bring up against 
me once more—by implication, though not in the original 
words—the time-honoured jibe that in my opinion 
*‘ Shakespeare was not written by Shakespeare but by 
another gentleman of the same name”!* Yet it is, 
I think, hardly necessary to tell anyone who has done 
Soy me the honour to read my books that in my belief not 
e only was ‘‘ Shakespeare’ not written by a gentleman of 

that name, but, if the word is used compendiously to 

denote all the works published as the works of ‘‘ Shake- 

speare,” those works were written by several persons 


* Sir E. Gosse writes: ‘‘He (Mr. Gray) is soberly conservative, not even 
touched by the scepticism of Sir George Greenwood, who is forced to see in the 
author of Hamlet another man of the same name’”’! (see the Sunday Times, 
April 11, 1926). The jibe has no point. I am not “ forced to see,” nor do I 
see, anything of the kind. 


t 
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= not one of whom bore that name. Thus, to take a single 


example, the play of Henry VIII was published as by 
“ Shakespeare,” yet it is my firm belief that all the best 
part of that play was not written by “‘ a gentleman of the 
name of Shakespeare,’ but by a gentleman of the name 
of Fletcher, and Mr. Dugdale Sykes seems to have made 
it highly probable that the rest of that play was written 
by a gentleman of the name of Massinger! Yet these, 
as well as Marlowe, and many other writers, are all 
indiscriminately included in Jonson’s very compendious 
dedication to ‘“‘my beloved the author”! All this, 
however, leaves still unanswered the vital question, who 
was the great man—or, just possibly, the two or three 
great men—who could write plays of transcendent genius, 
such as Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and Macbeth, not to mention 
the Comedies of “‘ Shakespeare ’’ ? 

It is, I submit, much more than a question of a 
Tertium Quid.* It is somewhat as though the French 
“Pléiade ’’? had concealed their identity, and had all 
written under one pseudonym, and it was our task to 
find out who the writers really were. 

It seems to me that the first thing which any critic 
or student of ‘“‘ Shakespeare ’’ should do is to make up 
his mind, so far as he can, what plays, or parts of plays, 
can be properly termed “ Shakespearian,” and what 
plays, or parts of plays, must be ascribed to writers who 
stand in an inferior class, since it is now recognized by 
all unprejudiced critics that the Folio contains many 
plays, or parts of plays, which are not “* Shakespearian,” 
whoever “‘ Shakespeare’? may have been. As the late 
William Archer wrote: “‘ The simple faith which accepted 
as Shakespeare’s everything between the boards of the 
First Folio has gone never to return.” But this fact 
must have been well known to Jonson. He well knew 
that many writers, such as Marlowe, Chapman, Fletcher, 
and others whom we can now in many cases identify, 
were represented in that immortal volume (a fact which, 
I think, Mr. Gray has not quite sufficiently recognized), 
and yet he addresses his eulogistic poem to “‘ my beloved 
the author,”’ well knowing that the pens of many authors, 
besides the one great “Shakespeare ’’ who o’ertopped 
them all, had contributed to that priceless work ! 


* Mr. Gray makes reference to my book Shakespeare and a Tertium Quid 
(1923). Perhaps he was misled by the two last words. But the true title of 
that book, as published, is Lee, Shakespeare, and a Tertium Quid, and the Tertium 
Quid, as explained in the Foreword, is the author—my humble self to wit ! 
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It is sheer nonsense for the critic to wax indignant, 
and say, “‘ You tell us, then, that ‘ Honest Ben’ was a 
liar!’? The answer is that in ‘“‘ Shakespearian times 
there was by no means such a strict code of honour in 
these literary matters as we moderns have, or profess to 
have. ‘‘ Honest Ben’ was retained by the “ Setters 
forth,’ whoever they may have been, to write up this 
Folio volume, and give it a good send-off. As Professor 
Felix Schelling, who is recognized as perhaps the highest 
authority on Shakespeare in the U.S.A., has written: 
‘** Neither Heminge nor Condell was a writer, and such 
a book ought to be properly introduced. In such a 
juncture there could be no choice. The best book of 
the hour demanded sponsorship by the greatest con- 
temporary man of letters. Ben Jonson was the king’s 
poet, the Laureate, the literary dictator of the age; 
and Jonson rose nobly to the task, penning not only the 
epigram ‘ To the Reader,’ and his noble personal eulogium, 
but both the prose addresses of dedication. Of this 
matter there can be no question whatever.” * Nor, in my 
opinion, ‘‘can there be any question whatever” that 
** Honest Ben” was content to connive at many con- 
venient departures from the rules of strict integrity, as 
we should now conceive them, in the preparation of this 
** Book of the hour” for which his “‘ sponsorship’ had 
been secured. Like Nelson, he applied at times his blind 
eye to the telescope. In this particular case he failed 
to see the other writers who were included under his 
compendious address to “‘ My beloved the author.” 


I cannot convince myself (says Mr. Gray) that ‘“ Shakespeare” or 
‘*Shake-speare ” was merely a nom de plume, veiling another writer. 


Well, here we must agree to differ, for I have long 
been convinced that that name was a nom de plume or 
mask-name, veiling not only “‘ another writer,’ but, as 
time went on, several other writers, until at last—and 
this is mere historical fact—it became recognized as the 
most popular name under which many works, certainly 
not ‘‘ Shakespearian,” could be published in order to 
attract purchasers, and those who made such convenient 
use of that attractive pseudonym knew quite well that, 
whoever the true Shakespeare might have been, they 
would always be immune from interference ! 


* Address delivered at Houston Hall, Pennsylvania, published in the 
Pennsylvanian Gazette of January 16, 1920, and republished as a pamphlet 
under the title The Seedpod of Shakespeare Criticiem, 
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It is, as we are taught, an indisputable fact that the 
name ‘‘ Shakespeare’’ first appeared in the realm of 
literature in the year 1593, signed to the dedicatory page 
of Venus and Adonis, which was addressed to the most 
brilliant young nobleman of Queen Elizabeth’s Court. 
Now I do not for one moment believe that this name, 
‘“‘ Shakespeare,’ stood for Shakspere of Stratford, who 
was, I conceive, at that time, at any rate, quite unknown 
in literary circles, unless, possibly, as a ‘“‘ Johannes 
Factotum,’” who was, “‘in his own conceit, the only 
Shake-scene in a country!’ * I can feel no doubt 
whatever that the name “‘ Shakespeare,’”’ affixed to that 
dedication to the Earl of Southampton, was the mask- 
name of some man of high position, and also of high 
culture, who wished to conceal his identity, though he 
was, assuredly, well known to the Earl, and, in fact, an 
intimate friend of his. That an obscure player at that 
period should have dared to dedicate his first poem, in 
such terms as we find in the dedication of Venus and 
Adonis, to the most brilliant young nobleman of the 
time, is an assumption entirely beyond my belief. We 
may be quite sure, however, that Southampton well 
knew who the real author was, and would not have 
cared ‘“‘a twopenny button-top”’ even if the authorship 
was, in course of time, ascribed to an almost unknown 
player. 

Then, in the following year, 1594, appeared the long, 
scholarly, and, to my mind, not a little wearisome poem 
of The Rape of Lucrece, also bearing a dedication, couched 
in the language of an intimate friend, to that same Earl 
of Southampton. 

I will not now dilate upon all the curious learning— 
as of Heraldry, for instance !—which appears so much 
out of place in those very remarkable stanzas; _ it 
seems, however, not a little suggestive to recall the fact 
that, as Sir Israel Gollancz tells us, “‘ the earliest allusion 
to Shakespeare by name occurs in connection with a 


* It is not certain that this is an allusion to William Shakspere of Stratford, 
but however this may be, it is to be regretted that Mr. Gray has been so far 
led astray by certain Stratfordian critics as to suppose that Chettle, in 1592, 
speaking of some unnamed person’s “ facetious grace in writing,” was alluding 
to Shakspere. That bubble was burst a long time ago. The assumption is 
excluded by the text of the document itself. Mr. Fleay, Mr. Howard Staunton 
Mr. Castle, K.C., and others have demonstrated that the supposed allusion 
(which can only be supported by dishonestly slipping in the same “‘ Shakespeare " 
in a parenthesis) cannot possibly be accepted. Mr. E. K. Chambers, in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, has also rejected it. 
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reference to his Lwucrece in the commencing verses of a 
laudatory address ’’ prefixed to that curious work Willobie 
his Avisa, which bears the same date as the poem, viz, 
the year 1594. The lines are: 


Yet Tarquyne pluckt his glistening grape, 
And Shake-speare paints poor Lucrece rape. 


Now why, in the name of reason, if player Shakspere 
was the author of this scholarly and cultured poem of 
Lucrece, should his name have been introduced by this 
unknown writer in its “‘ spear-shaking ’’ hyphenated form 
—‘‘ Shake-speare’’ ? The answer, surely, is that the 
unknown writer knew full well that ‘‘ Shakespeare,” the 
author of the poem, was not “‘ Shakspere”’ of Stratford, 
and that he recognized that ‘‘ Shake-speare’’—a form 
which we may be sure was never made use of by Shakspere 
himself, for, as Mr. Spedding tells us, even the form 
‘** Shakespeare ’’ without the hyphen was never used by 
him in any known case—made an excellent pseudonym, 
suggestive as it is of Pallas, the ‘‘ Hasti-vibrans,” thus 


bringing to our minds the Palladis Tamia of Francis | 


Meres, and the Palladis Palatium of William Wrednot— 
suggestive also of Jonson’s verses prefixed to the First 


Folio, in which he speaks of Shakespeare’s “‘ well tornéd 
and true filéd lines ” : 


In each of which he seems to shake a lance 
As brandish’d at the eyes of ignorance. 


Mr. Gray tells us that he holds “‘ the not unreasonable 
belief that Shakespeare wrote Shakespeare’s Works.” 
Well, it seems not an unreasonable belief that Fiona 
Macleod wrote the works of Fiona Macleod; yet we 
happen to know that those works were written by a man 
of the name of William Sharpe. It seems not an un- 
reasonable belief that George Eliot wrote the works of 
George Eliot ; yet we know that those works were written 
by a woman of the name of Marian Evans. Similarly it 
appears to me by no means an unreasonable belief that 
‘Shakespeare,’ and more particularly ‘‘ Shake-speare,” 
was a pseudonym under which was concealed the work 
not only of ‘‘ another writer,” as Mr. Gray puts it, but 
of several other writers, whose work is to be found in 
the Folio, and of others also who made use -of that 
pseudonym with the object of obtaining a market for 
their books. 

Let us now return to Mr. Gray’s very interesting 
work. In his Section 4, headed ‘‘ The Stratford Legend,” 
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he asks, ‘‘ What are the ascertained and documented 
facts which connect Shakespeare with Stratford ?”’ And, 
of course, he gives the only possible answer, viz. that 
they are meagre in the last degree. 


. - « Of William’s education in boyhood and occupation in youth there is 
no vestige of evidence. He apparently married, but no record of the place 
or date of the ceremony exists. There is some question whether his wife’s 
maiden name was Agnes or Anne Hathaway or Anne Whateley, and there is 
no conclusive evidence that she was born or lived in Shottery. After the birth 
of his twin children in 1585, Stratford completely loses sight of him. From that 
time, until his appearance in London, seven years later, there is not a whisper 
of his whereabouts or occupation. We do not know when he left Stratford 
or when he returned to live there. We do not know whether his wife and children 
accompanied or followed him to London. We do not know the circumstances 
which induced him to go thither, how he lived in those silent London years, 
what brought him into contact with players, or how the Stratford tradesman’s 
son came into intimate acquaintance with the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Southampton ! 

On the slight substructure of Stratford records (writes the Master of Jesus 
College) a monstrous fabric of fable, gossip, inference and pure surmise has been 
raised. ‘‘ Possibly’ and “ perhaps” merge into “clearly” and “ doubtless ” 
in matters where the business of the biographer is to doubt or deny. Among 
the “ Lives ” of Shakespeare the Outlines of Halliwell-Phillipps may be preferred 
as giving the sources of assertions and making a somewhat judicial distinction 
between the more and the less probable. I turn to the index in his second 
volume under the heading ‘‘ Shakespeare, William.”” Among others I find the 
following references: ‘‘ Enters the grammar-school,” ‘‘ Removed prematurely 
from school in order that he might assist his father in the wool business,” 
“ Apprenticed to a butcher,’ “ The deer-stealing escapade,” “‘ His consequent 
departure from Stratford for London,” ‘“‘ Temporary return to Stratford after 
the danger from the Lucy prosecution had subsided.” For all these statements 
there is no foundation of fact, and most of them have no probability to recom: 
mend them. Worse than that, they remove the real Shakespeare from us and 
make him incomprehensible, a portent. . . . So the legend that began in uncritical 
fable has come to be a matter of faith,* and it is taken for axiom that, temp. 
Elizabeth, dunghill curs might confront the Helicons, and of uninstructed 
instinct scale their heights. 


With regard to Stratford we have this : 


In his last years, when he lived in their midst, or for half a century after 
his death, the Stratford folk showed no more interest in Shakespeare than in 
any other man who had made money and lived in a good house in their town. . . « 
Nobody took any notice of the man’s sayings or doings. It is unlikely that in 
that bookless town anybody had read his plays, not very probable that anybody 
had seen him on the London stage. His dealings in malt, tithes, and the matter 
of enclosure were of much nearer concern to his fellow-burghers, 


Mr. Gray, it need hardly be said, being a man of that 
“common sense ”’ which among Stratfordian apologists 
he finds so extremely uncommon, clearly recognizes that 
“the Charlecote legend’’ is but a fond thing vainly 


* My italics, 
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invented, and that the supposed identity of Shallow 
with Sir Thomas Lucy is one of the grossest absurdities 
of “the Stratford faith,’’ of which that discredited legend 
is main article.” 

As to the deer-stealing story, Malone long ago disposed 
of it on legal grounds, inasmuch as deer are animals 
fere naturx, and nobody could be “ prosecuted” for 
taking them except in a Royal Forest, or in a “ Park- 
Impaled ’’—by Royal licence—and Lucy “ had no deer- 
park at Charlecote or anywhere else.” 

I used often to wonder why the “‘ orthodox ”’ Shake- 
spearians clung so fervently to that story—why were they 
so irrevocably wedded to the tradition that the author of 
Hamlet was a poacher and a deer-stealer in his youth ! 
But the answer to that question on further consideration 
became very clear to me. ‘‘ Shallow ’’ was to be identified 
with Sir Thomas Lucy—though two characters more 
unlike could nowhere be found !—and therefore it was 
necessary to show, or at least to affirm, that Shakespeare 
had had some connection with Sir Thomas which induced 
him to lampoon that worthy knight, and to hold him up 
to ridicule. Here the deer-stealing story came in. Sweep 
that away and no plausible grounds remained to show 
why ‘“‘ Shakespeare ”’ should have left Stratford in a hurry, 
and why he should subsequently have put the owner of 
Charlecote on the stage in that ridiculous character, or, 
as tradition also asserted, have vented his spleen upon 
him in the ballad of ‘“‘ Lousy Lucy!” But the Master of 
Jesus College has very properly ‘‘ dismissed the Charlecote 
legend,”’ and if the “ Stratfordians ’’ were wise they would 
assuredly dismiss it too.* 

According to “the ordinarily accepted tradition,’’ as 
Mr.& Gray observes, Shakespeare, the great poet and 
dramatist, had received but a ‘‘ stunted education ’’— 
“an imperfect education’ Sir E. Maunde Thompson calls 
it, using the mildest possible term t—and had spent his 
days in ‘‘ mean surroundings and coarse occupations at 
Stratford’’; and it has, therefore, been often asked, 
“Could a man such as is revealed to us by Lee’s Life of 
Shakespeare—a man, by the way, in whose life not one 
single creditable action, much less one noble or generous 

* It should in fairness be mentioned that one of the most orthodox of 
Stratfordians, Mrs. C. C. Stopes to wit, has long ago shown that Sir Thomas 
Lucy bore no resemblance whatever to Shakespeare’s “‘ Justice Shallow,” either 
in his character or in the circumstances of his life. See her Shakespeare’s 
Industry (1916), chap. vii. 

+ Shakespeare’s Handwriting, p. 26 (1916). 
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action, has been discovered by all the researches of all 
the biographers—could such a man have been the author 
of Hamlet, Lear, Othello, Macbeih, and other wondrous 
and immortal works ? ”’ 

yes,” reply the orthodox Stratfordians. ‘* Great 
creative genius is above all reason.’’ In proof of which 
supposed “‘ analogous cases’ are put before us. 


The Stratfordian apologist (writes Mr. Gray, with reference to the late Sir 
Sidney Lee) cites as exemplifying “the mysterious origin and miraculous pro- 
cesses of all poetic genius’ the cases of Chatterton, Burns, Keats, ‘“ and other 
poets of humbler status and fortune than Shakespeare.” 

Who the “ other poets ’’ may be (says Mr. Gray), I do not know. To thrust 
Chatterton into the company of Shakespeare is ridiculous. Burns is at home 
with cottars and ploughmen, very uncomfortable in Edinburgh drawing-rooms, 
and his stock of reading is the smallest.* The suggested parallel of Keats is 
most unfortunate. He was the son of a well-to-do father, and he had an excellent 
schooling which included Latin and French. His master was the father of his 
friend, Charles Cowden Clarke. He started life with books at hand and in the 
company of literary friends. In one respect his experience was not unlike the 
supposed experience of Shakespeare: for a short time he was an apprentice— 
but to a surgeon, not to a butcher.tf 

But (continues Mr. Gray) a far better instance of untutored genius is that of 
Dickens, the circumstances of whose upbringing furnish an almost exact parallel 
to those of the legendary Shakespeare. The unthrifty father, the huddling brothers 
and sisters, the stunted education, the blacking factory, the petty, sordid 
surroundings—are they not close counterparts of what we are told to believe 
of Stratford Shakespeare’s lot ? And the result ? The genius of the novelist, 
only comparable with that of the poet, is circumscribed by the conditions of 
early life. . . . The parallel of Dickens and the legendary William of Stratford 
may be carried further—if that can be called a parallel which ends in divergence. 
Genius, let us say again, is conditioned by environment. 


From these words I gather that Mr. Gray clearly sees 
that, in spite of the “‘ almost exact parallel’? of which 
he speaks, there is no analogy whatever between the case 
of Dickens and ‘“‘ the legendary Shakespeare.” Let me 
explain this matter further. “A small boy from a 
blacking factory,” wrote an unthinking reviewer, some- 
time since—‘‘ how could he possibly have written such 
a book as David Copperfield?’ Well, it is true that 
Dickens, after his father had been arrested for debt, 
and consigned to the Marshalsea, was for some months, 
and about the age of twelve, sent to work in a blacking 
factory managed by a relative, and that isolated incident 
is cited as though it were the one thing of importance 

* In order to show how entirely futile is the attempt to find any true analogy 
between the case of Robert Burns and that of the Stratfordian Shakespeare, I 
would venture to refer the reader to The Shakespeare Problem Restated (p. 76) 
and Is there a Shakespeare Problem? (p. 291 and following). 

+ For a full examination of the case of John Keats I would ask to be allowed 
to refer to my Lee, Shakespeare, and a “ Tertium Quid,” p. 132 (Palmer, 1923). 
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in his life. The reviewer omits to say anything of the 
life that had preceded that unpleasant episode, or of the 
life that followed it. He omits, amongst other things, 
to inform us that Dickens as ‘“‘a small boy,” and long 
before the incident of the ‘‘ blacking factory,” had had 
ample opportunities of reading many first-class works of 
fiction of which he availed himself with avidity ; he omits 
to tell us of Dickens’s early schooling, or his later schooling 
at the school in the Hampstead Road. But the real 
point is this. In the case of Shakspere of Stratford all 
the circumstances of his life, his opportunities, his educa- 
tion—if he had any—and of his environment generally, 
as put before us by his “‘ biographers,’ were ebeolutel’ 
in opposition to the hypothesis that he could have been 
able to write such immortal works as the Plays and Poems 
of ‘‘ Shakespeare.” In the case of Charles Dickens the 
very contrary is the case. As his biographer, Forster, 
says: ‘‘ His opportunities and trials gave the decisive 
bent to his genius.”” How could he possibly have written 
David Copperfield ? asks the reviewer. Why, it was just 
these “‘ difficulties and trials,”’ just this personal acquaint- 
ance with some of the lower walks of life, and the characters 
he came into contact with there—in a word, just the 
facts of his environment—that enabled him, genius as he 
was, these things giving “‘ the decisive bent to his genius ” 
—to write such a book as David Copperfield, a book which 
is in very great part autobiographical. It is, in fact, 
just the sort of book which a genius like Dickens, who 
had had the experience of Dickens, might have been 
expected to write. And over and over again we find 
Dickens’s own experiences reflected in his works, as 
when, for example, he draws upon his experiences of 
the Marshalsea, when his father was a prisoner there, to 
illustrate the experiences of Mr. Pickwick when a prisoner 
in the Fleet. But we have only to read a few chapters 
of Forster’s Life of Dickens to see how constantly the 
experiences of the novelist live again in his writings. 
Bob Sawyer in Lant Street, the Marchioness, and the 
Garland family in the Old Curiosity Shop—these and many 
others are all to be found there. It was just those ex- 
periences of childhood and boyhood which supplied to the 
genius of Dickens the very pabulum upon which it throve, 
and which enabled him to create such characters as those 
of Oliver Twist and David Copperfield. And the Strat- 
fordian critic actually points to the tools which genius 
has used for its work in order to fortify his contention 
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that genius may produce the most stupendous works 
with no tools at all! Was there ever such futility ? 

No, the Stratfordian critic may search throughout the 
world, and throughout the history of the world, for an 
analogous case to that of “the legendary Shakespeare,” 
but no such case shall he find, for the simple reason that 
no such case exists, or, indeed, could possibly exist. 

But having entirely thrown overboard the absurd 
“ Stratford Legend,” it was necessary for Mr. Arthur 
Gray, since he still clings to the belief that “‘ the Stratford 
man” wrote the Plays and Poems of “‘ Shakespeare,”’ to 
provide some means other than the assumed few years 
at the Free School of that undistinguished town, and 
some hypothetical unrecorded study somewhere in London, 
in order to provide his poet and dramatist with at least 
some measure of culture and education. 

Needless to say he is not so foolish as to ingeminate 
“Genius, Genius,” as though the genius that inspires a 
great writer was the ‘“‘ Genius’ of the Arabian Nights, 
that could call into existence a superb and gorgeous 
palace by a simple word of command. He has entered a 
plea for “common sense” (page 2). and his common 
sense, in harmony with the experience of mankind, tells 
him that—in words which I have so often used—‘“* Genius 
is conditioned by environment ” (page 35). He, therefore, 
as he informs us, “advances a new hypothesis’ which 
he hopes ‘‘ may meet the objections of the ‘ heretics,’”’ 
and which, as briefly stated on the “ jacket’ of his book, 
is as follows : ! 

Unconvinced by the accepted tradition of Shakespeare’s stunted education, 
mean surroundings and coarse occupation at Stratford, he (Mr. Gray) advances 
& new hypothesis—-that Shakespeare spent part of his early years as a page at 
Polesworth Hall in Warwickshire, the home of Sir Henry Goodere and the resort 
of a number of distinguished writers. 


In support of this remarkable theory the Master of 
Jesus College demonstrates that of the incidental local 
allusions and happenings to be found in the plays of 
Shakespeare, all, with hardly a single exception, are con- 
fined to that northerly part of Warwickshire where Poles- 
worth was situated. His writings are “ full of allusions to 
Warwickshire scenes,” at any rate in his early plays, but 
“there are none to Stratford, next to none to any place 
near it.” ‘The county,” as Camden tells us, “‘ consisted 
of two districts, the Feldon, ‘a champaign country’ of 
cornfields and pastures, and the woodland, otherwise 
called Arden”; and Shakespeare’s associations are all 

VOL, LXXXvII 58 
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with the Arden country, many miles distant from Strat: 
ford, for which unfortunate place Shakespeare really 
seems to have entertained a profound contempt ! 


It was a place of minor consequence, even in Warwickshire. It had no 
history . . . no magnate or county gentleman had his residence there. No 
inhabitant had ever distinguished himself in letters or in national affairs. It 
was a city of “ mutton-heads "—“ vervecum patria was a pelting-plac 
whose ween talk was of fells and tods of wool and the price of ewes.* 


It was also a dirty and insanitary place. We may 
remember John Shakspere’s muck-heap just outside his 
house! It was a place where education was more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 


It had a school, but how little the leading inhabitants profited by its existence 
is shown by the fact that of nineteen persons (ten of them aldermen) who signed 
@ paper relating to one of their body, seven only could write their names, and 
John Shakespeare [i.e. Shakspere], William’s father, was one of the illiterate 
majority. 


And Shakespeare misses the most obvious opportunities 
of making reference to Stratford and its inhabitants. 


If only he had willed that Falstaff’s ragged prodigals should take the Stratford 
road, what a chance he had for local scenes and characters !—obsequious justices 
entertaining Falstaff in their parlour, Bardolph’s fiery face filling the lattice in 
the Bear Inn, Shallow with Silence in the Rother Market discussing the price 
of ewes and bullocks and the certainty of death! And Shakespeare, who to 4 
London audience presented that “jest unseen, inscrutable’ about Lucy of 
Charlecote, missed the obvious opportunity, and that poor place, Sutton Cold- 
field, not native Stratford, had the glory of beholding Falstaff in the flesh. 


And so forth, and so forth. Alas, there are no such 
desired allusions to Stratford, or the Stratford country 
in the works of Shakespeare ! 

But the reader must be referred to Mr. Gray’s book 
itself in order to see how much, and how little, can be 
said for his ‘“‘new hypothesis.” ‘Let it stand for a 
guess,” he writes; and as a guess let us respectfully 
consider it. And what a welcome change it is to turn 
from such a book as the orthodox Life of Shakespeare, 
according to ‘‘ The Stratford Legend,” to the common 
sense of this fresh, stimulating, and free-thinking new 
work which the Master of Jesus has so courageously 
offered for our consideration! ‘‘ For this relief much 
thanks.” 


GEORGE GREENWOOD 


* See Section 10, headed “ Shakespeare’s Silence about Stratford,” and 
Section 8, “‘ Stratford Fact and Fable,” p. 38. 
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THE SOUTH WALES SQUIRES 


An accomplished member of the old squirearchy of South 
Wales bas recently written a most illuminating book * on 
the class from which he springs. Indisputably his subject 
has the merit of being an absolutely fresh one. And all 
South Wales, outside the comparatively small industrial 
area, is, in fact, a land of squires: not of the rather pallid 
type still surviving in the artificial atmosphere of the 
crowded Home Counties, but nearly all, great or small, like 
their tenantry, sons of the soil—Pryces, Lloyds, Vaughans, 
Owens, Joneses, Williamses, and the rest of it. There are 
few aliens among them in any class, and, till the war at 
least, no tourists. Nor are there many great land-owners. 
Such novi homines as there may be are at least of the soil, 
and bear the same generic names. It is almost like one 
great family spread over five and a half counties, much 
inter-related and widely known of one another. But then 
to nearly all outsiders the South Wales here dealt with 
is a blank. To such the term is more than apt to suggest a 
mere waste of coal mines and kindred industries. About this 
curious absent-mindedness there is not a shadow of doubt. 
I have had myself, for good reasons that matter nothing 
here, ample opportunities for realizing its prevalence. 
These five South Wales counties, as sweet and clean as 
Herefordshire or Devon, with all their charm and more than 
their distinction, remain an undiscovered and unsuspected 
Arcady behind the smoke of the Monmouthshire and 
Glamorgan collieries. 

In the countless articles dealing with natural attraction 
of this or that part of Britain, published in the daily and 
weekly Press, I have not seen in thirty years any hint that 
such counties as Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke even 
exist—unless for some allusion to St. David’s cathedral, 
the naval dock at Milford Haven, or to Aberystwyth, which 
last is virtually within the North Wales tourist orbit. 
The interlocked shires of Brecon and Radnor, physically 
one county, are nearly, but not quite, as shadowy, thanks in 
part perhaps to Llandrindod Wells and their greater accessi- 
bility, if such a trifle of recognition is worth considering 
when one remembers the crowds that hustle for bed and 
board along the coasts of Cornwall, and spread themselves 


* The South Wales Squires : a Welsh Picture of Social Infe. By Herbert M. 
Vaughan, M.A., F.S.A. Methuen. 
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over Dartmoor and Exmoor, and the enormous output of 
journalistic eulogy and works of fiction thereby provoked. 
It is realized by but a negligible fraction that there are 
shapely mountains in Breconshire within a few feet of Cader 
Idris in height, and by none, I fancy, that Carmarthenshire 
lifts her highest peaks above the summit of Plynlimmon, 
While again, in the two above-named counties, for some 
forty miles in each, the upper waters of the matchless Wye 
and hardly less romantic Usk, with their many beautiful 
tributaries, leave no room anywhere for the commonplace 
in landscape. Country seats embowered in woods, with 
park-lands and green pastures, give graciousness both to 
the bigger and the lesser valleys, always musical with the 
sound of falling waters. Homesteads and cottages, too, 
in these counties, often half-timbered and roofed with flag 
or thatch, are all in harmony with the rest. Then as to 
wild spaces in quest of which, presumably, the tourist haunts 
Exmoor and Dartmoor in his thousands, four South Wales 
counties each contribute portions to form a mountain soli- 
tude into which the two West Country moors could be 
together comfortably dropped. Here no tourist is ever 
seen, nor as yet the enterprising charabanc, for the good 
reason that there are no roads. 

But our subject here is not directly concerned with 
scenery nor again with the mysterious limitations of the 
British tourist and his journalistic prophets. It is this 
very attitude, however, that seems to demand some brief 
sketch of the country occupied and owned by the South 
Wales squires and farmers. So just a word or two more 
as to why the three south-western shires of Pembroke, 
Cardigan, and Carmarthen form a sort of subdivision of 
South Wales, linked up socially with the nearer and more 
English-speaking counties, but more especially bound 
together by immemorial tradition and geographical remote- 
ness. It is quite natural, then, that this particular South 
Wales squire should regard the south-west as more completely 
representing the type and the life he so affectionately 
recalls. The long seaboard county of Cardigan, south of 
Aberystwyth, is quite severed from the world behind by a 
deep barrier of mountains penetrated neither by rail nor 
by roads worth mentioning. Indeed, you can only get 
out of it at the extremities. Its extensive lower country 
facing the sea is traversed north to south by a single-track 
railroad, which, when I knew it, was of such leisurely habit 
that it was commonly alleged to pull up by request at a 
good field of mushrooms! It is not surprising that the 
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Cardiganshire peasant is sui generis, and the “ Cardy” 
regarded as a distinct type among Welshmen. Carmarthen- 
shire, too, lies behind only less formidable barriers. The 
main entry to it by road climbs over a wildish pass of some 
1,300 feet which the railroad tunnels. Thence both drop 
sharply down to where the Towy, breaking noisily out of 
its woodland and mountain solitudes to the north, quiets 
down into the winding, gravelly salmon river that for some 
forty miles threading the famous vale which bears its name 
meets the tide at Carmarthen. The Vale of Towy, with its 
country seats and ruined castles, so significant of a turbulent 
age, and its rich grass lands is in a sense the heart of the 
three counties. At any rate, its old capital sees more 
“‘ gathering of the clans,” lay and clerical, than any centre 
in rural South Wales. 

Beyond all lies Pembrokeshire, with a rugged coast like 
Cornwall and an interior far more interesting. High hills 
and moorlands in the north occupied by an ancient Welsh- 
speaking population: in the south a spacious, undulating 
grass country, a fine grazing and hunting country, in short, 
almost another Meath or Kilkenny, with even the same 
banks and double ditches. But only Pembrokeshire squires 
and farmers ride over them. English sportsmen have 
never so much as heard of it. Here throughout southern 
Pembrokeshire an English-speaking, English-bred popula- 
tion, with a dash of Flemish, planted by conquest in the 
twelfth century, have held themselves ever since entirely 
aloof from their Welsh fellow-countymen. A rigid geographi- 
cal line, recently perhaps modified, has divided the two races 
throughout the ages. But only as regards the populace: 
it has not affected the gentry, naturally enough. Wogans, 
Allens, Owens, and Lloyds, to quote at random from a long 
list of notable stocks, have immemorially intermingled. 
Indeed, there is nothing in Great Britain so ethnologically 
curious as this remote County Palatine. The array of 
feudal castles, too, that add romance to this region of wide 
spaces, serve as a reminder that it was from here the first 
conquest of Ireland by Strongbow was engineered and 
carried out. Despite such a rigidly divided proletariat, 
county patriotism seems stronger among the higher classes 
than elsewhere in Wales. Its situation probably makes for 
this. For the Welsh counties gud such are artificial crea- 
tions, imposed by English kings in medieval and Tudor 
times, and lack the tribal germ of the older English shires. 
Welsh memories, too, are long. Local patriotism and 
affections cling rather to districts much older than the 
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counties. In the north the old “cantref” still give its 
names to local “societies” of all kinds. Pembrokeshire 
again divides itself to-day into territories of Anglo-conquest, 
English, and pre-conquest Welsh names respectively. Being, 
too, of comparatively smooth surface, its country houses 
are distributed more evenly, not strung along valleys as in 
Cardigan and Carmarthen, and even in Brecon and Radnor. 
In the eighteenth century the Pembrokeshire squires used 
to go into residence during the winter season at Haverford- 
west, with their families and packs of hounds, as the 
Salopians forgathered at Shrewsbury for like festivities. 
But of all the subdivisions of this far spread but much 
linked society, it is to Teivy-side that its latest chronicler 
most affectionately turns. For Teivy-side means something 
more than merely the valley of that romantic salmon river 
from Lampeter to the sea at Cardigan—a matter of some 
forty miles—here expanding in gracious pastures and park- 
lands, there reduced to a fretting torrent in rock-bound 
gorges. Cut off from the world and beyond railroads, with 
the little borough of Newcastle Emlyn as a central gatherin, 
point for summer pastimes and local business, the soci 
life of Teivy-side is richer in racy characters and oddities than 
any other part of South Wales, which is saying a good 
deal! Mr. Vaughan, himself till recently a squire there, has 
a rich collection of these from his own memory and that of 
his immediate forbears. Here, as throughout the five 
counties, sport of all kinds was inevitably the prevailing 
interest. Nearly everyone, too, like their fathers before 
them, ‘ belonged there,” though hospitality to strangers, 
as their interpreter most justly claims, retained the ancient 
heartiness. The unit of income of the South Wales squires 
before the war is given at from £1,500 to £3,000 a year. 
This cut out London seasons and most extraneous diversions 


and made directly for local interests and a sociable, stay-at- 


home countryside. The coal and iron magnates of Glamorgan 
and Monmouth with country gentlemen ambitions, never 
seem to have looked westward, for perhaps explicable 
reasons, while the Western magnates are few. 

The South Wales squires were rarely extravagant, though 
they drank a good deal, of course, like their English con- 
temporaries and perhaps till a later date; nor, like so many 
of these others, did they over-build in or after the Napoleon 
wars, but remained content with their smallish, inconvenient 
houses. It was not till the great rise in values in the mid- 
nineteenth century that they housed themselves more 
commodiously, though even then the old homes were often 
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bodily enclosed in the shell of a new rectangular, solid 
stone mansion. Hence the curious disproportion of old- 
looking manor houses to ancient families so noticeable to 
anyone familiar with South Wales—though ancient farm- 
houses and cottages everywhere abound. Perhaps the 
imposing castles of their remote ancestors crumbling on 
seashore or hill-top make some amends for the externally 
unesthetic abodes of the latter-day squires. That even 
these under the grinding exactions of post-war times are some- 
thing of white elephants to their owners is no fault of theirs, 
nor are we concerned here with the lamentable changes 
that are said to be overtaking even those remoter counties. 
That such a picturesque and self-contained society was 
fertile in eccentric and quaint characters goes without saying. 
Teivy-side alone with its tributary districts supplied probably 
more than its share: at any rate its social historian gives 
some surprising examples. An Early Victorian Lord- 
Lieutenant of Cardiganshire, we learn, was noted for the 
number of his illegitimate offsprings, and greatly scandalized 
a rather fastidious Judge of Assize who was driving with 
him by pointing out jocosely that both the coachman and 
footman on the box were his sons. He treated his numerous 
mistresses liberally, pensioning them off in farms or cottages 
at nominal rents. But, on the other hand, his lawful off- 
spring of three sons got scant justice, being planted out to 
walk ” like hound puppies with neighbouring farmers, and 
it was only at the urgent expostulation of his friends that 
he finally consented to send the eldest to Rugby. One 
“Twm” Colby, again, of Pantyderi, in North Pembroke- 
shire, though of good estate and son of a distinguished 
general, used to dress as a labourer and have all his servants 
and dependents at table with him, when the coarsest of 
food was served out to all from one huge dish. On Sundays 
the squire arrayed himself in shiny black broadcloth, and 
with his Newgate fringe looked the picture of a smug Non- 
conformist minister, and as full of truculence and prejudices, 
though from a different angle, as anyone ofthem. Then there 
was Squire Powell, of Nant-Eos, in North Cardiganshire, 
one of the more famous seats of South Wales, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in the ’sixties, and after the tradition of his house 
a mighty sportsman. But his son and heir was in revolt 
against such things. Dreamy, bookish, and poetical, he 
found his “‘ spiritual home” in London, becoming a friend 
of Swinburne, who occasionally visited at Nant-Eos when 
the two young men caroused in Aberystwyth taverns till 
unseemly hours. A photograph of the pair together is 
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illustrative of their intimacy. The attitude of the Squire 
towards this ‘‘degenerate”’ can be imagined. It is said that 
once when enraged with his milksop son, he put a gun in 
his hands and told him not to return till he had killed some- 
thing. Upon this the young man went out and coolly shot 
one of his father’s calves, which settled the matter ! 

Quite another Powell, the owner of a large estate in 
that out-of-the-way part of north-east Pembrokeshire 
watered by the Taf, provided a rare exception among South 
Wales squires. For amid rather a social wilderness of 
“‘ bitter dissenters” he professed the popular opinions and 
as a Radical M.P. represented the constituency in the 
eighties, thus retaining the feudal attachment which so 
often curiously belies the Welshman’s attitude at the polls. 
On the other hand, he was a great sportsman, hunting and 
racing, and a well-known breeder of horses and dogs. His 
friends and his visitors were all men of this type and, of 
course, Tories. That was his life, a sort of contradiction 
in terms! In the same district a maiden lady of family and 
small estate and pronounced eccentricity, professed much 
the same political faith, though it was chiefly expressed in 4 
hatred of the clergy. While walking in Carmarthen during 
some clerical congress, she shocked a more orthodox com- 
panion by exclaiming, “‘ There goes another of those d——d 
parsons!” and spitting on the pavement in her contempt 
for the cloth. This strong-minded lady, however, had a 
beautiful voice, but on being loudly encored at a musical 
party, where she had detected some talking among the 
audience, she curtly and loudly refused to “‘ cast any more 
of her pearls before swine.” 

Turning to far different types, South Wales in the 
generation just passing away contained three very notable 
ladies, all single (though one eventually married late in 
life), all great land-owners and of outstanding character, 
whose names were household words from St. David’s to 
the English border. Miss Talbot, of Margam Abbey in 
Glamorgan, was, I believe, the wealthiest woman owner 
of real property, land and industrial, in Britain, and carried 
a most acute sense of her vast responsibilities to her grave. 
Miss Thomas, of Llwynmadoc, a most lovely seat among the 
Brecon mountains and other estates, handled her large 
a and conducted her life in a manner that made her 
iterally worshipped not merely by her own wide circle 
of friends, but by all classes through two counties. And 
lastly, down in Carmarthenshire was Miss Johnes, of Dolau- 
cothi, who eventually married General Sir J. Hills, V.C., 
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Lord Roberts’s particular friend and crony. Dolaucothi, too, 
is a most alluring spot, embowered in woods, overhung by 
mountains and open in front to the bright streams of the 
Cothi playing in green meadows. Without such a wide 
domain as the others, Lady Hills-Johnes* impressed her 
personality on South Wales rather by virtue of her social 
and intellectual gifts, which last included a wide knowledge 
of old Welsh literature and ballads. To these accomplish- 
ments was added an untiring zeal in all public work. It 
was in 1854 that George Borrow, as he tells us in Wild 
Wales, looked wistfully from the road at the mansion of 
Dolaucothi with its “solid home-like comfort,” and after 
his whimsical manner wished that he were Squire Johnes 
“seated in his study with a pint of good ale before him, 
administering justice to rustic disputants.” Just twenty 
years later the envied Squire, seated peacefully in the very 
study chair where Borrow’s fancy had painted him, fell 
at the hands of an assassin, and all Wales was horrified 
by a ghastly tragedy. An Irish butler, under notice for 
good reasons, shot his master dead through the window 
with his own gun. Of the two daughters, the future Lady 
Hills-Johnes was fortunately away from home, but the 
murderer pursued her sister through the house and shot her 
also, though she recovered and lived to describe the whole 
scene to the present writer on the spot thirty years later. 
He then shot all the dogs in the kennels, and repairing to his 
own house in the village, blew his brains out. Though 
buried in a corner of the churchyard, the enraged villagers 
dug the coffin up in the night and threw itin the road. Being 
re-buried, with the same result, it was then carried by 
night across the hills and deposited in a neighbouring 
churchyard. Ultimately such enforced hospitality being 
resented by the neighbours, the coffin was brought back, 
re-buried at Caio and still lies there. 

The phrase ‘“ parson and squire”? had never quite the 
same significance in Wales as in England. Beyond their 
common interest in resisting the attack on the Welsh Church, 
the two had not very much in common. A majority of the 
clergy came from a lower stratum and were not often socially 
of the type ‘‘ to help the squire drink his port.’ But the 
last thirty years, though the same type for the most part 
take Welsh orders, there has been a great advance in polish 
and culture. The squires’ sons took Holy Orders in normal 
numbers, to be sure, but for obvious, though here irrelevant, 
reasons usually sought ordination in English dioceses. 


* Still living, but well over ninety. 
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In 1893 the strength of the Welsh Radical Party in 
Parliament forced a Land Commission on the Government, 
It was a purely artificial agitation, fomented with deplorable 
misrepresentation and bitter invective by one or two influen- 
tial vernacular newspapers. Mr. Gladstone, who though 
living in Flintshire knew extraordinarily little at first hand 
about Wales, was in constant correspondence with the most 
bitter of these agitators. The gist of their grievance was 
that the Welsh landlords had taken advantage of the com- 
petition for land due to the home-staying habit of the 
tenant-class, to extort unfair rents or unjustly to evict 
tenants. Incidentally, too, they were branded as aliens, 
an absurdity so far as South Wales was concerned, and con- 
tradicted by their very names on any grand jury list; also 
as being of an “alien faith,” whereas they had, of course, 
retained the faith of their fathers, while their tenants had 
thrown it over, rightly or wrongly, for strange gods: Then 
again but few of the squires spoke the language of their 
people. This was true and beyond a doubt regrettable. 
The only justification being that Welsh till the mid-nineteenth 
century was regarded generally as a dying language; also 
that to those acquiring and speaking it in youth, the accent 
is difficult to shake off, ie. the inflexions correct to the 
Welsh tongue cling ineradicably when English takes its 
place. There is nothing vulgar in an educated Welsh 
accent, but it was supposed, and not without reason, to 
indicate a lack of ‘“ class.”” But these last were mere gibes. 
The real object of the Commission was to erect a land-court 
to settle rents on the Irish pattern without the faintest 
analogy to the Irish situation. A majority of the Court 
were Liberals, but they were honest men. It sat for two 
years and a half all over Wales, examined thousands of 
witnesses, cost a great deal of money, and caused an enor- 
mous amount of entertainment. In the end it refuted 
practically every accusation of harshness and absolutely 
justified the past record of the landlords for fair dealing under 
the strongest temptations perhaps in Great Britain for 
pushing up rents. I was in Wales myself a good deal while 
it was sitting, and have a vivid recollection of the facetious 
and disrespectful remarks and the many humorous stories 
it provoked on all sides, being held, as it actually was, a 
mere political sop without any practical raison détre. It 
issued a report in five fat volumes boiled down to one by 
the incisive and accomplished pen of the late Mr. Vincent, 
and a most entertaining book it is to dip into even yet. 

A. G. BRADLEY 
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THE LAW OF STRIKES 


OncE the Great Strike was over, there was a widespread 
disposition to overhaul the law as to strikes. The alleged 
abuses are not wholly attributable to defective laws, but 
partly to slack enforcement of provisions intended to pro- 
tect the public. To deal first with the latter. 

Picketing.—Section 2 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 

enacts that it shall be lawful for one or more persons, in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, to attend 
at a place where a person resides or works or happens to be, 
if they so attend merely for the purpose of peacefully 
obtaining or communicating information or of peacefully 
persuading any person to work or abstain from working. 

There is considerable misconception as to this clause, for 
it is common to attribute the frequency of strikes to this 
supposed concession to strikers. First of all it is in sub- 
stitution of a similar provision in the Act of 1875, the scope 
being but slightly extended, but the section even as it now 
stands gives no more rights than one would have at common 
law, there never being anything illegal in the peaceful acts 
in view. 

Although the clause is thus superfluous, yet it is vicious, 
as it suggests means of intimidation, and the more so, as 
it contemplates the invasion, by an unlimited number of 
persons, of an obnoxious man’s privacy, at his own home, 
and also his being followed from pillar to post, possibly by 
a “‘ peaceful’? crowd. Lord Bramwell once said that there 
was no peaceful picketing, as in the majority of cases, it was 
futile and worth no one’s while to perform. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to conceive any contentious attendance 
at a man’s home or place of work or elsewhere, which would 
not be intimidation, by bringing undue pressure to bear upon 
his will. 

It has been laid down that persons may be peaceably 
persuaded, so long as it is not a nuisance to other people, so 
ee no picketing is sanctioned, if its performance infringes 
the law. 

Pickets habitually infringe the law by committing a 
breach of the Highway Act. Highways only exist for the 
purpose of locomotion, and although meetings are held there 
and hawkers and musicians abound, such and other misuses 
are only allowed on sufferance, and such is the legal sanctity 
of a highway, that not only is an obstruction punishable, 
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but the possibility of an obstruction, and not only is the 
actual obstructor liable, but also any one causing the obstruc- 
tion, although not himself on the highway, as when a 
shopkeeper draws a crowd by too attractive window-dressing. 

If the police fail to take action by dispersing the crowd 
or prosecuting an offender, the employer or indeed any 
member of the public can apply for process. 

A court could hardly fail to fine a picket for obstruction, 
as his presence at an employer’s premises, although nominally 
peaceful, is hostile, for it is obviously for the purpose of 
ee his conducting his lawful business in the way he 

refers. 

: Intimidation.—A flagrant means of intimidation has been 
the holding of minatory meetings on the highway, outside 
docks or other premises, the place of a strike. This, as has 
been shown, can be dealt with under the law of obstruction, 
but the 1875 Act contains a definite provision as to 
intimidation : 

Every person, who with a view to compel any other person to do any act 
which he is entitled to do or to abstain from doing such act, uses violence to 
or intimidates such person or his wife or his children or injures his property, 


shall be liable to a maximum penalty of £20 or to be imprisoned for a maximum 
term of 3 months with hard labour. 


It is extraordinary how this enactment has been dis- 
regarded. Drivers of lorries going to and from the docks, 
when a previous strike was in operation were forced to turn 
back, such an indignity even having been inflicted upon the 
driver of His Majesty’s mails, yet in no such case was there 
any attempt to vindicate the law. 

This is but one instance of the general disregard of a 
most effective means of checking strikes. The fact is that 
intimidation and violence are so essentially the backbone of 
strikes, that few would be successful without them. 

Breach of Contract and Public Utilities.—This is another 
instance where the law has been a dead letter. The Act of 
1875 provides that if a workman wilfully and maliciously 
breaks a contract, having reason to believe that the probable 
consequence of his so doing will be to deprive a community 
of its supply of gas or water, he shall be liable as in the 
case of intimidation to a monetary penalty of £20 or imprison- 
ment for three months with hard labour. 

By the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, s. 31, the above 
provision is made to apply to the supply of electricity. 

That such workmen might not be able to plead ignorance 
of the law, in extenuation of such an offence, the Act requires 
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that the employers shall exhibit at the works a copy of the 
section in point. Neglect of this involves a penalty of £5. 

If at the time of electricity strikes, this notice was 
exhibited, the offences were the more serious. 

If during the recent strike, notwithstanding this prohi- 
bition, persons employed at power stations broke their 
contract, by leaving their employment without notice, with 
the result that the community was deprived of its electric 
light and power, they would be liable to be prosecuted. 
This strike in some districts stopped the supply to hospitals 
of electric light, and urgent operations had to be postponed 
in consequence. There may be yet a day of reckoning, not 
only for the strikers, but for those in high quarters who 
instigated the offence. 

One of the items in the ‘‘Cease Work” order (see 
National Review, June, page 635) is to the following effect: 
Electricity and Gas.—The General Council recommend that 
the trade unions connected with the supply of electricity 
and gas shall co-operate with the object of ceasing to supply 
power. The Council request that the executives of the 
trade unions concerned shall meet at once with a view 
to formulating common policy. 

Breach of Contract Endangering Life or Property.—The 
above Act renders it a similar offence, if the probable conse- 
quences of a breach of contract are to endanger human life, 
cause serious bodily injury or to expose valuable property 
to destruction or serious injury. This has been another 
dormant provision, of which the following is an instance. 
On the occasion of the railway strike previous to the last, 
when the railway staff struck without notice, a number of 
horses, used at goods yards, were left unattended and had 
it not been for humane volunteers, who, by the way, were 
molested for their pains, the animals would have been 
starved. No prosecution followed upon this obvious breach 
of the law. The result of a previous strike of miners was 
that mines were flooded, but in that case it is possible that 
the strike occurred after valid notices to determine employ- 
ment, a case in which the section would not apply. 

To sum up, the most important of the above heads is 
picketing. 

This action generally causing a crowd, amounts, as we 
have seen, to obstruction, and as that can be stopped by 
legal proceedings, a large proportion of the abuses of a strike 
would be thus prevented. 

There is, however, a strong feeling that even if all the 
present possible restrictions were enforced, the remedy would 
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not be sufficient, so that fresh legislation will be demanded. 
Many victims, who have suffered serious losses in the late 
campaign, will clamour for the whole hog ! viz. : 


All Strikes to be Made Criminal and Illegal. 


The arguments which such extremists would use, might 
be as follows : 


1. 
2. 
3. 


That strikes are contrary to the principles of political 
economy. 

That any compulsory interference with these prin- 
ciples is detrimental to the community. 

That the value of a worker’s labour, like other subjects 
of barter, can only be measured by the law of supply 
and demand. 

That if wages in excess of the above standard are 
extorted by compulsion in one trade, it is pro tanto 
to the disadvantage of some other persons, who 
cannot use such compulsion. 

That the standard of a living wage is unsound, as the 
amount, to be consistent, should vary with the size 
of the family; the bachelor, for instance, not 
receiving so much as the worker with seven children. 

That the principle that wages should be regulated by 
the profits of the employers is also unsound, for 
the workers are not entitled to the status of share- 
holders, if they have no capital in the business, and 
although they claim to receive a dividend, they are 
not ready to forgo their wages or any part thereof 
in case of a loss. 


That as every artificial raising of a market wage, in | 


one trade, is followed, in self-defence, by the same 
process in many others, the advantage to the worker 
is in a great measure illusory, for being a consumer 
of the produce of other trades, his cost of living is 
materially increased. 

That wages rise automatically where the market value 
of labour is increased. This is proved by the higher 
wages and improved conditions of domestic service, 
these being in no way attributable to strikes or even 
trade unions. vert 

That taking into consideration the large amount of 
wages lost during the currency of long strikes, the 
loss of markets, owing to an interrupted supply of. 
goods and the probability that if the continuity of 
trade had not been interrupted, wages would have 
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been automatically as much or even more than 
those obtained by strikes, one may reckon that the 
volume of wages received in a particular trade 
would have been much larger, in the absence of 
strikes, than under the present system. 

10, That even if the results of strikes were to the advan- 
tage of the community, the end would not justify 
the means, for no strike can succeed unless accom- 
panied by intimidation. This is proved by the fact 
that if employers resist a strike, they have to 
conduct their business as if resisting a siege, and 
the necessity of police, recently, to protect volunteer 
omnibus drivers as well as other workers, is also 
evidence of widespread intimidation. 


The above axioms may be questioned, of course, by those 
who are satisfied as to the advantage and virtue of strikes, 
but it is now proposed to consider what may be done, 
short of total prohibition, by partial amendments to the 
present law. 


Suggested Amendments of Present Law. 


I. GENERAL AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKES. 


In giving judgment upon a trade-union matter arising 
during the late strike, Mr. Justice Astbury said : 


The so-called general strike called by the Trades Union Council Committee 
is illegal and contrary to law and those persons inciting or taking part in it 
are not protected by the Trade Disputes Act, 1906. No trade dispute has 
been alleged or shown to exist in any of the unions affected, except in the 
miners’ case, and no trade dispute does or can exist between the Trade Union 
Council on the one hand and the Government and the nation on the other hand. 


With due deference to so eminent an authority it is 
suggested that by the original Act of 1875 indemnity is 
granted to an agreement or combination in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute, and as there is no specific 
restriction to a dispute, to which the combining persons are 
direct parties, one might conclude that a trade dispute 
meant any trade dispute. The amending words of the Act 
of 1906 are difficult to construe, but certainly the object of 
that Act was rather to amplify than limit the privileges of 
strikers. The late general strike was certainly in furtherance 
of the cause of the miners in their trade dispute with the 
owners, so that if the more liberal construction can be 
adopted, those thus combining would be protected, however 
extreme and general may be the means adopted. 
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But supposing that neither the instigators nor the strikers 
themselves were indemnified in the late general strike, they 
would be liable to be convicted of a common law conspiracy 
to injure His Majesty’s subjects and to prevent them from 
following their usual lawful avocations. 

If, however, it is assumed that the indemnity does apply, 
the question arises whether it will not be necessary in the 
public interest that the recurrence of the recent calamity 
should be prevented, by rendering the promotion of a general 
or sympathetic strike a criminal offence. 


II. Proprosep BALLot or TRADE UNIONISTS 
BEFORE STRIKE. 


It is quite possible that the majority of Trade Unionists 
who recently struck, in obedience to the orders of the 
leaders, objected strongly to the action which they felt 
themselves thus forced to take. 

All strikers have lost wages during the ‘currency of the 
strike and many in addition may suffer loss of employment, 
temporary or permanent, yet none of the rank and file had 
an opportunity of voting as to whether a strike should be 
declared. 

That unofficial members should have the protection of 
the ballot, from the possible temerity of the leaders, seems 
only reasonable, and Parliament may consider it proper to 
legislate to this effect. 


Licgutrnina 


The terms of most workmen’s service are that the engage: 
ment shall be subject to notice on either side, but, so far as 
criminal liability is concerned, they may break their contract 
in this respect with impunity, and often to render a strike 
the more effective, they strike work entirely without notice, 

As an instance, the manager of a large hotel may be 
informed, just before dinner is to be served, that the waiters 
will strike if an increase of wages is not at once granted, and 
with such a pistol at his head, he has no alternative but to 
submit. 

In the last strike, the necessity of notice was almost 
universally ignored, and the question naturally arises, whether 
in future such breaches of faith are to be allowed, or whether 
the law should be amended by rendering such strikes unlawful. 


IV. Strrme Non-Unton MEN, 


Perhaps the most oppressive of trade-union operations 
is the compulsion exercised upon workmen to join trade 
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unions. Strikes have been common of late to coerce 
employers to discharge non-union men and generally such 
strikes have attained their object. 

It is a question, therefore, whether the law should not be 
amended, so as to render penal this interference with freedom 
of contract. 


VY. PROHIBITION OF PICKETING. 


In pointing out, at the beginning of this article, the 
possibility under the present law of repressing the abuses 
of strikes, it was suggested that as picketing usually causes 
obstruction to the highway, the pickets might be prosecuted 
for that offence. 

As, however, it is doubtful whether, even if this law were 
universally enforced, the penalty would be sufficient to stop 
obnoxious picketing, the suggestion may be made that all 
picketing should be expressly forbidden. 

The proviso in the Act of 1906 (quoted above) suggests 
that picketing is for the purpose of giving or gaining infor- 
mation, or for peaceful persuasion, but systematic and 
continuous besetting of an employer’s place of business, or 
the residence of a persecuted non-striker is not necessary for 
such a purpose, or indeed applicable to these ostensibly 
innocent objects. 

Unfortunately, they are mostly hypocritical pretexts for 
gross intimidation. 

Quite apart from actual violence, the continuous presence 
of hostile pickets is a veiled menace of violence, and further, 
if the insidious invitation of the proviso is accepted, and 
there is the intrusion upon a workman’s home, not only is 
the bread winner under intimidation, but such besetting, 
especially in his absence, is a terror to his wife and family. 

Picketing also advertises the victims as objects of violence 
and odium aniongst such neighbours as may be in sympathy 
with the particular strike in progress. To meet this evil the 
proposal may be made that pickets should not frequent the 
premises or residences of those concerned, or within a certain 
number of yards therefrom, but unfortunately the nuisance 
of picketing is not so restricted. A railway station, *bus 
stop, ferry, etc., where non-strikers may be arriving or 
departing, also may be resorted to for a similar hostile 
purpose. 

It would be difficult to restrain picketing, unless it was 
entirely prohibited. It is true that the word “ picket” is 
not known to the law as a technical term, but it has a 
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definite meaning in the military vocabulary, from which it 
is borrowed, so there would be no difficulty in forbidding 
the practice by the name it bears. 


VI. Crvit INDEMNITY. 


Whatever doubt there may be as to the extent df 
indemnity from criminal liability, there can be none as t 
civil liability. The cynical disregard of the rights of ordinary 
subjects, in their relation to trade unionists, is so glaring 
that the sections in point should be quoted verbatim. 

Section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906: ‘‘ An act done 
by a person in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute shall not be actionable on the ground only that it 
induces some other person to break a contract of employ- 
ment, or that it is an interference with the trade, business, 
or employment of some other person or with the right d 
some other person to dispose of his capital or his labour 
he wills.” 

Section 4: “‘ An action against a trade union or against 
any members or officials thereof ... in respect of any 
tortious acts, alleged to have been committed by or on 
behalf of the trade union, shall not be entertained by any 
court.’ 

One illustration will show the flagrancy of this enactment. 

A malignant person, acting for a trade union, may, with 
impunity, disseminate, well knowing them to be false, the 
most slanderous reports, so long as they are verbal, of any 
employer or other person, who may be obnoxious to the 
trade union. 

This exemption is quite free from any question as to the 
existence of a trade dispute. 

The late strike will have one redeeming feature if it 
conspicuously raises the question whether one class of the 
population is to continue to be unduly favoured by legisla- 
tion, to the detriment of all other classes. 


A Lonpon J.P. 
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FONTENOY 


THE English have, happily, little to reproach their memories 
with on the subject of lost battles; while, in the short list 
of their defeats, Fontenoy, though a victory for the French, 
will always stand out as one of the most glorious instances 
of the courage and fighting power of the British foot-soldier. 
It is something of an effort of memory to recall Britain’s 
misfortunes in the field in the long epic of fighting between 
1700 and 1815. Here are the foremost examples: Almanza, 
1707 ; Fontenoy, 1745; Laffeldt, 1747; Braddock’s defeat 
by the French in America, 1755 ; the Duke of York’s defeats 
in Holland, 1799; Buenos Ayres, 1807; New Orleans, 1815. 

Fontenoy, although a lost battle, displayed the fighting 
qualities of the British soldier in their noblest aspect. It 
was, of course, a fragment of that long and confused period of 
European conflict, known as the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion. Unfortunately for Britain, this was a period when 
her land forces were severely handicapped by the extra- 
ordinary dearth of military capacity in their commanders. 
Save for Wolfe and Clive, to whom we owe Canada and 
India, we had no real military genius to lead the most 
valiant fighting men in Europe, until the appearance of 
Wellington at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Picture to yourself Cumberland, Stair, Wade, Cope and 
Hawley as the leading military figures of this critical time 
for Britain, and you may indeed find reason for thankfulness 
that under such incompetents we ever emerged at all from 
the slough of our European entanglements. 

In January 1745, France had had enough of war. She 
could repose no confidence in her treacherous ally, Frederick 
of Prussia; and Louis XV and his Minister, the Marquis 
d’Argenson, were actually trying for peace. 

George II and his ministers were, however, determined 
to humble France ; and in this same month, having concluded 
alliances with Austria, Holland and Saxony, they raised 
Queen Maria Theresa’s subsidy to £500,000 and prepared for 
a great effort in Flanders. The French offer of peace was 
rejected, and Louis XV had therefore no choice but to con- 
tinue fighting. He looked around for a leader of his armies 
and his choice fell upon the Comte de Saxe, Marshal of 
France, who had established a great reputation in European 
wars. 

At this conjuncture we may glance at the Commanders 
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on either side about to take part in that forthcoming cam. 
paign which was to see the bloody drama of Fontenoy, 
Maurice, Comte de Saxe, Duke of Courland, Marshal of 
France, was one of the 354 illegitimate children of Augustus 
the Strong, King of Poland and Elector of Saxony. His 
mother, the beautiful Aurora von Koénigsmarck, came of an 
old Pomeranian military family, long settled in Sweden, and 
having estates there. Born in 1696, he was in 1745 forty. 
nine years of age. He was a pupil of Marshal von Schulen 
berg, a fine soldier, and had served under Prince Eugéne in 
the Austrian army and later under Marshal, the Duc de 
Noailles, a famous French soldier and tactician. In his 
earlier days Saxe commanded a foreign regiment in the 
French army, and entered with zest upon the mad follies of the 
Regency. His successes with women were notorious, and 
his orgies with the Regent Orleans and his wild and drunken 
set tried severely one of the toughest constitutions in Europe, 
Nevertheless, amid these excesses, Saxe never lost sight 
of his profession, and his studies in the art of war wer 
seldom relaxed. In 1726 came that singular escapade in 
which he was actually elected Duke of Courland and Semi 
gallia, but was soon driven out of his dukedom by Russia 
and Poland. In 1723, during a severe illness, caused by his 
excesses, he wrote the celebrated Réveries, which, published 
long afterwards, revealed him as a master of the art of war 
and discipline. He served France under the Duke of Berwick 
and the Duc de Noailles, and in 1741 electrified Europe b 
capturing Prague by escalade in a winter night attack. We 
now see him at the age of forty-nine with a constitution 
worn out by debauchery, but with a head yet clear, an 
ardour still unquenchable, the greatest genius for war, not 
even excepting Frederick the Great, of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. By the spring of 1745 Saxe had brought 
the French forces under his command to the highest point 
attained before the days of Napoleon. He knew perfectly 
the weakness and the strength of the Gallic soldiery, and 
laid his battle plans accordingly. He had the good will of 
old Marshal Noailles, who volunteered to serve under him; 
but he had on the other hand to run the gauntlet of much 
envy, hatred and malice among the French aristocrats and 
carpet-soldiers who abounded at the court of Louis XV. 
In April 1745, just before the opening of his campaign, 
Saxe was laid low by severe illness, the result of his many 
excesses, in which dropsy played a prominent part. 
He recovered considerably under the care of a medical 
Canon of Cambrai, but on the day of Fontenoy he was 80 
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ill that he was for the most part carried about in a wicker 
chair, chewing a leaden bullet to ease his terrible thirst. 

The Duke of Cumberland, sent out as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British forces, was not yet twenty-five years of 
age. Already stout and middle-aged looking, George II’s 
“Martial Boy,” as Carlyle somewhat cruelly calls him in 
his history of Frederick the Great, had seen war in the 
campaign of Dettingen, in 1743, when, with his plucky, if 
rather absurd, father, he had fought bravely with the 
British infantry in that battle. Cumberland was to be dry- 
nursed by General Sir John Ligonier, a distinguished soldier, 
especially as a cavalry leader, but by no means the equal 
of Marshal Saxe in tactics or strategy. Ligonier, who rose 
in later years to be an Earl, Commander-in-Chief, and Field 
Marshal of Britain, was a good example of the soldier of 
fortune of those days. Born in 1680, of a noble French 
Huguenot family, and exiled with them by the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, he came to England, obtained a 
commission and served under Marlborough. He became the 
finest cavalry officer in the British service ; and his regiment, 
the Black Horse, or “ Ligonier’s,” now the 7th Dragoon 
Guards, was under his command a model of discipline and 
efficiency. He was now sixty years of age, but a very keen 
and active veteran. 

The English forces at Fontenoy comprised no more than 
about 16,000 men, with 4,450 Hanoverians, 1,200 Austrians, 
and some minor details. The Dutch had been persuaded 
by the silver tongue of the Earl of Chesterfield, aided by 
Ligonier’s arguments, to put into the field for the new 
campaign, a force rather more in strength than that of the 
British and Austrians, amounting in all to 23,550 troops, as 
against 23,250 British, Hanoverians and Austrians, 

Unfortunately, by the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Dutch soldiers were not what they were when fighting 
desperately for their country against the Spaniards in the 
sixteenth century ; or when striving fiercely at sea with the 
English in Charles II’s day for the trade of the world. 
Their army was commanded by the Prince of Waldeck, a 
youthful and enthusiastic soldier, of about the same age as 
the Duke of Cumberland, brave and impetuous, but with 
little experience of war. The small Austrian contingent was 
led by Marshal, Count Ké6nigsegg, a war-worn and dark- 
featured old veteran of seventy-two, who had once been a 
renowned leader against the Turks, but who was now so 
gouty that a long day on horseback tried him very severely. 

Cumberland himself had not at this period, and never 
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exhibited in his after career, any genus for war whatever, 
Like all his family, he was quite regardless of fear, and 
exhibited at Dettingen and Fontenoy, as well as in other 
battles in which he was engaged, extraordinary personal 
bravery. He was a sensible, hard-headed, rather hard- 
hearted disciplinarian, who looked well after his men, 
expected much from them in return, and was well versed in 
the ordinary management of troops. As a tactician or 
strategist he never showed any gleam of promise. 

Among Cumberland’s officers are to be named some good 
soldiers, but many of them were long past their prime, 
The Earl of Crawford, aged forty-seven, a hard-working and 
heroic soldier, had fought under Prince Eugéne in 1735, had 
been in the Prussian service and distinguished himself in 
two campaigns, and, again, fighting for the Austrians against 
the Turks in 1739, had been severely wounded at the battle 
of Krotzka. Lieutenant-General Sir James Campbell of 
Lawers, a fine soldier, was now seventy-five years of age 
and had been Colonel of the Scots Greys as far back as 
1708. Lieutenant-General Sir John Hawley, the “ Hang: 
man” of the British Army, obtained his first commission 
in 1694, and had fought with the Cavalry in Marlborough’s 
wars. A coarse bully, rapacious, brutal and illiterate, he 
it was who lost the battle of Falkirk in 1746 against Prince 
Charles Edward and his Highlanders; he was now seventy 
years of age. His character is well shown in a letter of 
Wolfe’s some years later; ‘‘ General Hawley,” writes Wolfe 
from Canterbury, “is expected in a few days to keep us in 
order. . . . The troops dread his severity, hate the man, 
and hold his military knowledge in contempt.’ Sir John 
Ligonier had command of the British Infantry, while Lord 
Albemarle led the Guards and Sir James Campbell the 
Cavalry. We now come to the preliminaries to Fontenoy, 
that battle which Carlyle calls, in his History of Frederick 
the Great, “‘ a mystery and riddle.” 

Cumberland came out as Commander-in-Chief on April 
17th, with Sir Everard Fawkener, a man of the world, 
sixty-one years of age, an ex-Ambassador and accomplished 
despatch writer, as his private secretary. He and his allies 
knew that Saxe and the French were moving, but, thanks 
to the clever manceuvring of the French commander, they 
believed that the first attack would be upon Mons, although 
the Cabinet in London seem to have thought otherwise, 
On April 26th Saxe, feinting at Mons, led his army swiftly 
upon Tournai, which was from the 30th rapidly besieged 
under the vigorous command of Count Léwendahl, an expert 
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in such operations, afterwards famous for his storming of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, in 1747, for which he was created Marshal 
of France. By May 4th, such was the speed of the French 
attack, two parallels encircled Tournai and seven batteries, 
comprising sixty siege guns and mortars, began to rain shot 


“| and shell upon the city. Meanwhile the Duc d’Harcourt 


invested the place on the right bank of the Scheld, while 
the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé performed the same operation 
on the left bank, communication being arranged by means 
of two pontoon bridges above and below the city. Tournai, 
a strong place, well fortified by Vauban in 1667, was defended 
by 7,000 Dutch troops; but the commanders of the town 
and citadel, Van Dort and Van Brakel, were aged and 
feeble; they were taken by surprise and not likely to 
maintain a capable and stout-hearted defence. The serious- 
ness of the situation admitted not of the slightest delay. 
But Cumberland and his allies were not hurrying, and after 
a wasted week at their camp at Anderlecht near Brussels, 
they determined on April 29th to advance upon Saxe, and 
upon the 30th the march began. If ever time was of the 
essence of a warlike movement it was upon this occasion, 
when the fate of Tournai, one of the finest cities of Flanders, 
hung in the balance. Their combined army had but forty- 
eight miles to march, but owing to dilatory methods, heavy 
rains and bad roads, eleven days were consumed. Compare 
with this Prince Charlie’s march to Derby and back to 
Scotland in this same year—580 miles in 26 days, an average 
of 224 miles per day; or Craufurd’s wonderful march with 
the Light Division to assist Wellington at Talavera—62 miles 
in 26 hours! But Cumberland was never a man of lightning 
speed in emergency—you may judge that by his obese 
appearance—and his allies were no better. It was not until 
the evening of May 9th that, at a place between Maubray 
and Baugnies, almost within shot of the French outposts, 
and in full view of the French position, the allies pitched 
their camp. The Generals, Cumberland, Kénigsegg and 
Waldeck, rode forward before dark with an escort of cavalry 
and took stock of the problem before them, a sufficiently 
serious one. 

Meanwhile what was Saxe doing? Since Dettingen, in 
1743, he had no great confidence in French infantry as 
opposed to the British foot-soldier, and had already expressed 
lds opinion to Louis XV. On May 8th, the day before the 
arrival of the allied army, he grasped the fact that their 
attack would be by the road from Mons. He had, years 
before, in his Réveries, expressed himself strongly in favour 
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of a system of redoubts in strengthening a battle-field, and 
he at once set to work on his scheme of defence. Making 
the village of Fontenoy the point of his spearhead, he 
entrenched it strongly, aided by sunken roads north and 
east. Guns were mounted and the place was defended by 
two strong battalions. 

Antoing, on the right of Fontenoy, from the French side, 
was fortified, and three redoubts erected on the ridge between 
the two places. Here were placed five battalions. Left of 
Fontenoy was the wood of Barri, at the head of which, 
620 yards from Fontenoy, two strong redoubts were placed. 
That one nearest Fontenoy was held by the regiment d’Eu, 
and became famous as the Redoubt d’Eu. Here the wood 
was partly cleared and an abaitis of trees formed. These 
strong and cleverly-planned field-works were defended by 
100 guns, while on the bank of the Scheld, above Antoing, 
were placed six twelve-pounders, destined to harass the le 
flank of the attacking force. Leaving 21,000 men under the 
Marquis de Dreux-Brézé to push the siege of Tournai, Saxe 
had 60,000 men available for his battle scheme of defence, 
His retreat was amply secured by fortified bridges over the 
Scheld at Cologne and Vaulx, defended by 6,000 men. His 
plan was perfect save for one weak spot. He wanted yet 
another redoubt on the high ground between Fontenoy and 
the Redoubt d’Eu. It was over this open ground, the only 
part of the battle-field left to him, that Cumberland and his 
Engish foot regiments forced their way, drove the French 
repeatedly before them, bored a passage into the heart of 
the French army, and all but won the battle. 

Marshal Saxe always admitted that here was an over- 
sight on his part; viewing his battle-ground, he asserted 
that he never could have believed that through this opening 
any troops could drive their way. These wonderful field- 
works, which won Saxe his greatest victory, were erected 
with burning speed by the Marshal and his troops during 
the two momentous days—May 9th and 10th—before the 
battle. The 9th was the day of the leisurely march of the 
allied army to its camping ground, while the 10th was spent 
in an advance towards Fontenoy, after a council of war, in 
which old Marshal Konigsegg had advised avoiding a battle 
under the conditions before them, preferring rather to 
harass the siege in other ways. Cumberland and Prince 
Waldeck, however, were all for fighting on the battle-ground 
before them. Vezon, veiled from Fontenoy by woodland, 
was evacuated by the French and made the allied head- 
quarters. Lord Craufurd had strongly counselled that the 
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wood of Barri should be occupied; but the opportunity 
was neglected and the formidable Redoubt d’Eu, which 
galled the British so terribly, was completed by the enemy 
during the day. 

Louis XV who, during this year of 1745, displayed the 
most energetic and courageous portion of his despicable 
career, had meanwhile taken the field. Coming by Douai 
with his sixteen-year old son, the Dauphin, he reached the 
Chateau de Calonne on the 9th. On the llth, the day of 
battle, he was awake at four a.m., crossed the Scheld at 
Calonne and took up his post on a hill known as Notre Dame 
de Justice, a place of execution. Here, in a silken tent, 
attended by the Dauphin, old Marshal Noailles, the Duc 
de Richelieu and his War Minister, the Comte d’Argenson, 
he watched the battle. He had left his mistresses and court 
behind him and for once was taking the world seriously. 

After the skirmish of Vezon, hidden from the French by 
the woods screening that hamlet from Fontenoy, the allied 
army, in high spirits, took up its positions for the morrow 
and prepared itself for a very brief night’s rest. It is a 
curious commentary on the free and easy military habits of 
those days that, on this very evening before a great battle, 
two Scottish officers serving with the French got into the 
British camp and spent “a merry hour” with Lewis Grant, 
of Achterblair, and other friends. One of the two was John 
Roy Stewart, who had once served as lieutenant and quarter- 
master in the Scots Greys; but having applied for a com- 
mission in the Black Watch in 1730 and been refused, had 
taken service with the French in Lord John Drummond’s 
regiment. John Roy Stewart was a noted figure this same 
year in the “45,” fighting for Prince Charlie, and is men- 
tioned in Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather and other histories.* 

Cumberland and his men were moving as early as two a.m. 
on the morning of Fontenoy—May llth. He rode down to 
the Guards Brigade and there heard for the first time that 
the Redoubt d’Eu had been formed on the edge of the 
Wood of Barri, and would imperil the right flank of his 
attack. He had now close on 49,000 men at his disposal, 
of which the Dutch troops, comprising his left wing, num- 
bered 23,550. Under his immediate command and the 
Austrian Marshal Kénigsegg’s were 16,000 British, 4,450 
Hanoverians, 1,200 Austrians, and 700 Hussars and Free 
Companies. Of the British troops 13,000 were infantry and 

* IT extract this incident from Mr. F. H. Skrine’s Fontenoy and the War 
of the Austrian Succession, which, with Carlyle’s account in his Frederick the 
Great, gives by far the most valuable description of this battle. 
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3,900 cavalry. He had 60 cannon as against Saxe’s 100 
guns. The Hanoverians were, as they have always proved 
themselves, good fighting men. The Austrians, few in 
number, were of only moderate quality; while the Dutch, 
considerable in numbers, were yet feeble in determination 
and fighting capacity. 

The order of the allies battle was as follows. The Dutch 
and Austrians formed the left wing, designed to attack 
Antoing and Fontenoy. The English and part of the 
Hanoverians were in the centre, facing Fontenoy, infantry 
in front, cavalry in rear of them, flanking Barri Wood. On the 
right wing the first attack was to be made by a force under 
Brigadier Ingoldsby, an officer of experience and a favourite 
of the Duke’s, which comprised Pulteney’s regiment of foot 
(13th), now the Somerset Light Infantry ; Duroure’s (12th), 
now the Suffolk Regiment; the Black Watch, under Sir 
Robert Munro, of Foulis; and Béschlanger’s Hanoverians. 
Ingoldsby’s orders were to march on the French battery 
and take it, and he moved away at six a.m. 

The scene on this fine May morning from the British 
camp, which stood on rising ground and commanded a fine 
view of the French positions, was a magnificent one, 
** Tournai, the goal on which such ardent hopes were fixed, 
lay six miles to the northward. The quadruple spires of 
its noble cathedral and the adjacent belfry tower stood out- 
lined against the horizon, and the boom of cannon proved 
that its garrison were in sore need of succour. Westwards 
rose the slender tower of the Prince de Ligne’s castle, 
marking the site of Antoing. In the near foreground the 
spire of Vezon church emerged from a dense mass of foliage. 
Beyond that village there was an extensive plain which 
afforded an ideal battle-field. A gentle slope led upwards 
to the arena, whose entrance was narrowed on the left by 
the village of Fontenoy, on the right by Barri Wood.” * 
It may be added that the distance between these two 
strongly fortified positions was no more than 900 yards. 
The artillery, which had begun practice between five and 
six, were now steadily firing on both sides—and the battle 
was well begun. 

Brigadier Ingoldsby, a Guards officer, is described as “‘ a 
man of convivial habits,” as indeed were too many of the 
soldiers of that period. He was certainly not at his best 
on the day of Fontenoy, and the proceedings at his subse- 
quent court-martial give colour to the statement that “ his 
want of nerve was the principal cause of our defeat at 

* F, H. Skrine’s Fontenoy and the War of the Austrian Succession. 
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Fontenoy.” He halted more than once, sent back for 
artillery, never attempted to push his attack home, and 
although twice visited by Cumberland with urgent com- 
mands, did practically nothing. His contention was that 
he had consulted his officers and found Barri Wood imprac- 
ticable. At seven o’clock his troops were still crowded in 
a sunken lane, with three guns in front, firing on the edge 
of the wood. Notwithstanding Ingoldsby’s inaction a general 
advance, could no longer be delayed. 

The Dutch attacking Antoing and Fontenoy were 
answered by a tremendous fire, unmasking two batteries 
which continued to play from the French right during the 
battle. Meanwhile Sir James Campbell led out the British 
Cavalry from Vezon Wood and, extending on the open 

ound, was assailed by a furious fire from Fontenoy and 
the Redoubt d’Eu, each of them no more than 400 yards 
away. Campbell was at once mortally wounded and carried 
from the field, while his cavalry, now under Lord Craufurd 
and General Hawley, were withdrawn in rear of the infantry.* 

Sir John Ligonier now ordered out the main body of the 
English infantry, which, emerging on the open plain beyond 
Vezon, and taking up their positions with the leisurely 
formalities of those days, were at once scourged by the fire 
from Fontenoy and the Redoubt d’Eu, and by “ galloper 
guns,” which under Saxe’s orders pushed closer to the British 
ranks. These “ gallopers ” were, however, presently, driven 
off by seven guns sent to the front of the Guards brigade. 
During this part of the action the Duc de Grammont, com- 
manding the French Guards, he who had lost by his folly the 
battle of Dettingen for the French, was killed by a ball 
from one of the English three-pounders. Meanwhile Cum- 
berland had galloped for the third time to Ingoldsby with 
no result, and that Brigadier was soon after carried, slightly 
wounded, from the field, the right attack, now under the 
Hanoverian General Zastrow, being thenceforth abandoned. 

A second Dutch and Austrian attack, stiffened by the 
Black Watch, which had been detached from the right wing, 
had failed. The Highlanders behaved with their usual fiery 
courage. They fought their way into the Fontenoy entrench- 
ments, but were smitten with so terrible a fire that they 
had to retire, carrying their colonel, Sir Robert Munro, who 
was wounded, with them. The Dutch after their second 
repulse did nothing further. 

* This was the Colonel James Campbell, a fine soldier, who in command 


of the Scots Greys did so splendidly at Dettingen, and was with Ligonier 
created by George II a Knight Banneret on the Field. 
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It was now eleven o’clock, the main body of the British 
had stood for several hours, exposed to the furious fire 
of the French; either an advance must be made or the 
battle abandoned. Cumberland and K6nigsegg consulted, 
and it was determined to march with the infantry, some 
13,000 in number, up the open ground between Fontenoy 
and the Redoubt d’Eu and attack the main body of the 
French army. A desperate resolve! They marched at once, 
dragging with them twelve six-pounders. British and 
Hanoverians had been recently newly clad, and their bright 
and formal uniforms and flashing arms formed a glorious and 
most warlike spectacle. Compressed by lack of space into 
one column, they slowly ascended the ridge before them, 
scourged by shot and shell, until they found themselves 
confronting the main French army at a range of thirty 
paces ! 

Here took place that most curious incident, which, 
according to Voltaire, culminated in the leaders of the 
British and French troops doffing hats and calling upon one 
another to fire first. The true story is related by Lord 
Charles Hay, an officer of the First Guards (Grenadiers), in 
a letter still to be found among the family papers of the 
Marquis of Tweedsdale. Lord Charles took out his pocket- 
flask and drank to the health of the French, crying out, 
“We are the English Guards and we hope you will stand 
till we come up with you and not swim the Scheld as you 
did the Main at Dettingen!” Upon which he called for 
three cheers from his men, given with lusty throats. The 
French officers, the Duc de Biron and others, returned the 
salute, called for counter cheers, feebly given, and their 
troops fired a volley. The return fire of the Guards and the 
line regiments was terrible in its effect ; 700 French officers 
and men went down and the troops in the rear of the front 
line broke and fled. The English moved forward and were 
soon 300 yards beyond the batteries, having captured the 
French position. Truly a wonderful moment! The French 
speak of he fire of the English as “ wn feu infernal,” blasting 
its way to victory; they advanced, firing by divisions as 
coolly as on parade; and presently, finding their front 
unembarrassed, forming in squares and battalions. The 
French recovered somewhat, charged repeatedly, urged by 
the fiery Saxe, with horse and foot in great masses, but were 
repeatedly driven back with heavy losses. 

Saxe, as the danger grew, had quitted his wicker chair, 
in which he had been carried all morning, and ill though he 
was, mounted his horse, the more rapidly to direct the 
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movements of his troops. He found Marshal Noailles with 
the King, urging him to retire and seek safety. Saxe 
assured the King that the battle was not lost and galloped 
off, having prevented a flight which might have degenerated 
into a break-up of the whole French army. ° 

Saxe next visited Fontenoy and found to his dismay 
that the batteries there had finished their ammunition and 
were firing blank! He sent word to the King to cross the 
Scheld and find safety. It was now half-past one o’clock 
and the English had been under heavy fire for close upon 
six long hours. At this moment if the Dutch had advanced ; 
if Cumberland had before this ordered up his cavalry, which 
still stood idle in the rear, he could and would have won the 
battle—a victory at which all the world would have stood 
at gaze. He did send for his cavalry, but too tardily. 
They were met by crowds of Dutch and Austrian runaways, 
and only disengaged themselves too late to be effective for 
a final and triumphant advance. 

Now, alas ! comes the turn of the tide of battle. Voltaire, 
for his own purposes, started the legend that the Duc de 
Richelieu—that shifty but notorious personage whom Car- 
lyle styles, in his inimitable manner, ‘famous blackguard 
man’’—suggested at this crisis to the King and Marshal Saxe 
that certain guns should be shifted to the head of the English 
square and fire grape-shot into the massed battalions. 
More recent research has shown that the plan was prompted 
by Captain Isnard of the Touraine regiment, whose signal 
service on the occasion was rewarded by the Cross of St. Louis. 
The guns were quickly brought, and at point blank range 
the missiles cut deep lines into the heroic band, now, having 
lost a third of its strength, swaying far beyond the flanking 
batteries, scarcely knowing what to do next. Flesh and 
blood, even of the wonderful British infantry, could stand 
against such punishment no longer; Saxe rallied his troops 
and poured them upon the now staggering column; while 
Biron, d’Estries and Richelieu brought up the Household 
Cavalry and charged home on the devoted band. 

The British, still fighting heroically, were pressed back, 
and Cumberland (K6nigsegg had sustained a heavy fall 
from his horse and been carried to the rear) reluctantly 
gave orders for a general retirement. In this retreat Cum- 
berland, it is conceded on all hands, behaved magnificently, 
everywhere rallying his ‘men, commanding and encouraging 
his heroes, and doing all that mortal man could do. The 
English mastiffs snarled fiercely, as they were bitten into. 
“The Carabineers and Noailles’ regiment attempted to 
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break our rear. They were received by the Guards and 
Zastrow’s Hanoverians with a fire so withering that they 
were wellnigh destroyed.” * The cavalry came up and, 
under the fine management of Lord Craufurd and Sir John 
Ligonier, who had at length disengaged and reformed their 
force, did magnificent service in protecting the British rear. 

The English were little harassed after Vezon, but they 
were compelled to leave behind them the twelve field-guns 
which they had dragged beyond Fontenoy. Cumberland, 
in his official report, states ““ We lost no colours, standards 
or kettledrums, but have taken one standard.’’ The French 
took no prisoners, save wounded men. The British, after 
passing Vezon, were not pursued and marched thirteen miles 
to Ath, reached at three a.m. next morning, Cumberland 
riding with the rearguard, cheering his wearied men through- 
out the night. 

The French King had a great reception by his victorious 
troops ; never in his life could he boast such popularity as 
he attained on that memorable evening. Saxe, after per- 
forming miracles while enduring agonies of pain, and after 
retiring to his tent and being there tapped by the surgeons 
for his dropsy, was received with the tenderest sympathy 
and thanks by his Master and by him embraced. A mar- 
vellous man, indeed ! 

Fontenoy, fought as it was for the main part in a very 
confined space, was one of the most costly battles of the 
century. The Comte Pajol, author of Guerres sous Louis XV, 
remarks of it, ““ What made the contest so deadly was the 
strife with the British column, which is without parallel in 
the annals of war. The momentum of that column was 
irresistible. It was, so to speak, a rock which required 
mining.” Tournai, now hard pressed by the besiegers, fell 
on June 20th. 

The loss of the Allies in this deadly struggle was 7,545 
officers and men, of which the casualties of our infantry 
were 5,072—32 per cent. of the numbers engaged. The 
Dutch and Austrians lost 1,544 officers and men, which 
represents a shade over 6 per cent. of their strength, a fair 
test of their feebleness in the attack. The French losses 
were about 7,000 men. 

It is only fair, in conclusion, to name those magnificent 
British foot regiments which performed such heroic service 
on the great day of Fontenoy. They were as follows : 


* F. H. Skrine’s Fontenoy and the War of the Austrian Succession. 
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Ist Foot Guards (Grenadier Guards). 

2nd Foot Guards (Coldstream Regiment). 

3rd Foot Guards (Scots Guards). 

Royal Scots (Ist, Lothian Regiment). 

Lieut.-General Howard’s (3rd, The Buffs). 

Onslow’s (8th, The King’s Liverpool Regiment). 

Sowle’s (11th, Devonshire). 

Durore’s (12th, Suffolk). 

Pulteney’s (13th, Somerset Light Infantry). 
Major-General Howard’s (19th, Yorkshire). 

Bligh’s (20th, Lancashire Fusiliers). 

Campbell’s (21st, Royal Scots Fusiliers). 

Royal Welsh Fusiliers (23rd). 

Earl of Rothes’ (25th, King’s Own Scottish Borderers). 
Bragg’s (28th, Ist Batt. Gloucestershire Regiment). 

Late Handyside’s (31st, Ist Batt. East Surrey Regiment). 
Skelton’s (32nd, Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry). 
Johnson’s (33rd, Ist Batt. Duke of Wellington’s, West Riding Regiment). 
Cholmondeley’s (34th, 1st Batt. Border Regiment). 

Lord Sempill’s (42nd, Royal Highlanders, Black Watch). 


Honours are never given for lost battles. But every one 
of these fine regiments deserves to have “ Fontenoy ” 
blazoned on its colours. Never have the English fought 
more nobly. 

The artillery, under the command of Colonel Lewis, did 
its duty with equal valour. The Cavalry, although not 
employed as they ought to have been, rendered great and 
gallant services in protecting the British retirement. They 
included the following regiments : 


HOovsEHOLD. 

Horse Guards, 3rd and 4th (Scots) Troops; Horse Grenadier Guards, 
2nd (Scots) Troop. These now form the Ist and 2nd Regiments of 
Life Guards. 

The Royal Horse Guards, styled officially ‘“‘ Blue Guards.” 

REGIMENTS OF HoRsE. 


The King’s Regiment of Horse (lst Dragoon Guards). 
Ligonier’s, or the ‘‘ Black Horse ’’ (7th Dragoon Guards). 


DRAGOONS. 


Hawley’s, or the Royal Regiment, Ist (Royal). 

Campbell’s, or the Royal North British (Royal Scots Greys). 
Bland’s, or the King’s Own (3rd Hussars). 

Cope’s, or the Queen’s (7th Hussars). 

Stair’s, 6th (Inniskilling). 


H. A. BryDEN 
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BLACKWATER 


THE resident, from his long chair by the tennis court, 
watched the finish of a single between the doctor and the 
soldier, and as the pair walked over to him, called his 
servant to bring drinks. He looked fagged and weary after 
the long worrying hours of office work. 

The subaltern sank heavily into a chair beside him and 
mopped his streaming face, for he was a stout young man ; 
he beamed cheerfully at the stolid native boy who brought 
him refreshment. ‘‘ Thank God for the cup which cheers 
and inebriates,” he chuckled. ‘‘ Here’s how.” 

The little doctor pulled on a sweater and his coat before 
he, too, drew up a chair and took his glass. ‘‘ Cover up, my 
son,” he advised; “slip a coat on if you don’t want a chill 
and fever. It’s you beefy youngsters who go down the 
worst and give most trouble when you go sick.” 

The other scoffed. 

“Tm sweating trouble out, which is more than you can 
do. Why, you old mummy, you couldn’t squeeze a drop 
out of your parched body if you tried a year!” 

The M.O. smiled dryly. He was, in truth, a small shrimp 
of a man, tough and supple as an old whip-lash, showing no 
sign of his companion’s damp exhaustion after their exercise. 
He made no reply, but sat there slowly filling an ancient 
pipe as burnt-looking as himself. 

From the rising ground of the Residency compound a 
wonderful view of the African bush spread out before them, 
stretching away to the far blue hills which fringed the 
highlands in the west. The sun was dipping there at last, 
changed from molten brass to angry red, and as the hill 
horizon seized and swallowed the fiery globe the subaltern 
shook a brawny fist at the departure. 

“* Die and be damned to you !”’ he said vindictively. 

The earth was pulsing with the day-long heat, the very 
house wall at their backs was burning to the touch; but now 
the glare had gone, and a first breath of coolness began to 
stir the tortured air. Small evening sounds of reviving 
life came to their ears: a flock of guinea-fowl screeched 
harshly from the river bank, a horse neighed from the 
stables, and from the lines a bugle sounded shrill and keen. 
The resident sighed enjoyment of the evening freshness 
and crossed his arms behind his head in relaxation. 

Tired the doctor asked. 
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“*So-so. A long day.” 

“‘'There’s unequal division of labour in this old country, 
I think,” the subaltern announced lazily. ‘‘ Here am I 
doing absolutely nothing just now—no patrols, no musketry, 
and twenty minutes’ orderly-room a day. The ‘likita’ 
(doctor) has had no work for weeks except to dish out salts 
at morning sick parade, so he’s not earning his corn. You 
are the only one who seems to be doing anything these days.” 

The resident’s eyes twinkled. “ Your turn will come 
all right ; and as for the M.O., he’s there when he is wanted, 
and from day to day one never knows out here. Perhaps nm 

He broke off, his eyes fixed on a dark figure which had 
just entered through the compound gate and was coming 
softly up the pathway. 

‘** Approach,” he called laconically, and as the man 
stumbled forward and sank on his knees beside his chair, 
took from him the split reed with a letter in the cleft. He 
opened and read it with a frown. “‘A job for you,” he 
said, looking quickly at the doctor. ‘“‘A message from S——; 
thinks he has got blackwater. Rather panicky, but he is 
a young hand, of course, and quite alone. It may be serious. 
Letter undated.” He handed it to the other. 

The subaltern gave a whistle of consternation. “‘ Poor 
devil! blackwater’s no joke and devilish quick too.” 

The resident spoke quietly to the runner who sat like 
an expressionless black idol at his side. 

** Did you come from Kalam with this ?” 

The man shook his head. “No, lord. One came very 
wearied to our village at Farajiin the dawn with that writing, 
and I was charged to take it on. He said that he left Kalam 
as the sun set yesterday.” 

** You have done well. Retire and rest.” He dismissed 
the man and thought rapidly for a moment. “ EHighty miles 
to Kalam, three big villages and some hamlets on the road— 
track fairly good—one river to swim, and a stretch of hill 
country to get over.” He turned to the doctor. ‘“‘ When 
can you start ?” 

“In two hours.” 

“ Better wait for moon-rise. Say three hours, and feed 
with me here.” 

He called a servant. ‘“‘Send the head groom.” And 
when the man came running: ‘“ Ride out to Yelua leading 
Dexter; have him fed and ready when the doctor comes— 
start at once.” 

_ The little doctor rose as the resident went on: “ Yelua 
Is seven miles out. Dexter will take you from there to 
VOL, LXXXVII 60 
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Bakonda—twenty-five from here. Push him hard, he won’t 
fail you. After that you’ll have to pick up what you can 
get. Make the village headman jump and take the best 
they have. I think you should make Kalam by the dawn.” 

‘““Lucky dog!” the subaltern called after the M.O, 
“Scrumptious night for a ride—wish I were going too, 
T’ll send you over my patent flask of brandy-wine complete 
with contents—may be useful. Good-luck.” The doctor 
waved a hand, and so they settled it—quietly and quick— 
as is the way of men who live cheek by jowl with emergency. 

A moon—just past the full—had cleared the eastern 
sky-line as the doctor got into his saddle at the Residency 
door. Field haversack and water-bottle were slung trans- 
verse from his spare shoulders—he carried nothing else. His 
Cawnpore pith helmet looked grotesquely large and burden- 
some for the small wizened face and the slight erect figure 
beneath it, as he gathered his reins and settled himself down 
for the start. ‘Many thanks,” he said briskly. “Send 
my kit along after me to-morrow and the hammock. I 
hope it will be needed. So long.” He went off at an easy 
canter, passing the little station vegetable garden—his own 
particular pride and pleasure—and beyond, the soldiers’ 
quarters whence the irrepressible subaltern from his veranda 
sent him a whooping “ Go-one away.” Two minutes later 
on the hill brow the mud wall of the fort loomed sharp in 
outline against the east; the sentry on the quarter-guard 
challenged and was answered ; then stolidly stood listening 
to the hoof beats which died gradually away. 

Out on the soft earth track it was very still. The 
moonlight yet was barely strong enough to illumine the 
thick enveloping bush. Only the twelve-foot track glimmered 
faintly in the half-dark—all else was sombre, indistinguish- 
able to his eyes. 

But the road was level and well cleared, as he knew, as 
far as Yelua, and despite the obscurity he could travel fast. 
He quickened the pony’s stride, confident that he would 
make the hamlet in the half-hour. 

His mind worked freely as he galloped. Eighty miles 
to do, and he had left the Becton just after nine. If all 


went well and not much time wasted in getting remounts 
he could count on reaching Kalam by five. He knew little 
of S—— his patient, had seen him once for an hour or two 
at headquarters, but he remembered him as a tall lanky 
youth with fair hair, and a quiet, steady way of talking— 
he had looked a good type of man for the country. 

Probably it was thirty hours or so now since he had 
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discovered the dread signs which caused his urgent message. 
Blackwater—if it was real blackwater—was a swift disease, 
the crisis might come any time after twenty-four hours, even 
minutes might make a difference in his arrival. The doctor 
shook his pony up and slipped fast over the last rise down 
into Yelua. .Some minutes later he saw the new thatched 
roofs of the huts shining oddly white against the background 
of the trees, and a twinkling spot of firelight beside which 
figures moved. 

As he rode up, the resident’s horse-boy led out a big 
black stallion ready bitted, and dismounting he waited while 
his own saddle was transferred. Three minutes more and 
he was up and off again into the silver night. The moon 
was climbing well up the sky now, bathing road and bush 
with a calm soft radiance, growing stronger with each mile 
they put behind. Dexter was moving grandly, gathering 
his quarters well beneath him with every spring. The 
doctor let him out, and for the next three miles the big horse 
strode along, making nothing of the light weight on his 
back. Even when his rider eased him the black was reaching 
gamely for his bit. 

They sobered to a walk while the doctor glanced at his 
wrist-watch, and they did the next mile at a tripple for 
which Dexter was famous in the district. Then followed 
another burst, another easy, and with alternate spells they 
covered fifteen miles in the white silence with never a sign 
of human life nor habitation in the whole stretch. The 
endless dull monotony of the bush land suddenly began to 
change. From the upland they came down on to dry 
marsh flats, with tall coarse grass rustling in the night breeze 
and beds of sedge and reed standing guard by dotted pools. 
The road lost itself in wide soft sand patches, linked up 
bewilderingly by strings of short green turf, and at a walk 
the man and horse picked a slow way on to the river bank. 

Out before them the flat sandy bed spread wide, dry for 
three-fourths of the distance, but under the far bank the 
doctor marked where the stream ran deep and scouring. 
There was no ford he knew, but the width of water was 
not more than fifty yards, and with a strong horse under 
him there was no difficulty. Over the yielding sand they 
plodded in the silver stillness, a small solitary speck in the 
vast desolation, their purple shadow lurching behind them. 
Boldly in, the water rising rapidly from knee to shoulder, 
then a quiet surge forward, and Dexter the wise old trekker 
swam steadily with head up-stream to where the path 
scratched itself faintly on the towering bank. The doctor 
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sat with easy rein, letting his companion find his way, till 
with a plunge the black horse found his feet and scrambled 
out and up the slope, gaining the top with a convulsive 
spring. Then on once more through cultivated farms of 
millet in interminable procession to Bakonda, close hidden 
in the tall dark trees. A village of the dead. Not a soul 
stirred in the twisting alley ways, only a pariah barked 
shrilly as they padded on towards the open centre square, 
The doctor crossed to the largest looming compound, and 
slashed the grass-mat fencing with his whip. 

“ Aya! Up! Who lies within ?” 

A sleepy growl replied, ‘“‘ Who calls ? ” 

“Rise quickly. The white man calls. Summon the 
headman of this town.” 

A blanket-shrouded figure moved ghostly to the gate. 
At sight of the rider he saluted hurriedly. ; 

he. What is required ?” 

““T am the doctor, in haste for Kalam. The judge 
commands that you furnish a horse—the best you have— 
and safeguard this one of his. Quickly bestir yourself. 
It is an order!” 

‘It shall be done ; I go at once.” 

The doctor dismounted and was ungirthing as he barked 
the words. Once more he consulted his watch. Just after 
eleven and twenty-five miles covered. Good—so far— 
but he had to reckon with a bit of rough going in front, 
and his mounts were a toss-up—they might be indifferent. 
He watched the headman bring out a rough thin beast, 
which started back white-eyed with distrust as he approached 
it with the saddle. ‘The best you have?” he queried 
sharply. 

The man nodded. ‘“ He is strong and footsure.” 

The saddle was put quickly on, the bridle changed into 
the new stubborn mouth and buckled. The doctor mounted. 
** How far to Faraji ? ” 

The headman measured with an up-swept hand the moon’s 
course in the sky to the time point when a man might do 
the journey—about five hours, or twenty miles; and the 
doctor with a word as to Dexter’s care rode onward to the 
east. 

Once more the millet fields and patches of beans and 
ground-nuts slid past him, once more the bush and the 
white winding road. An hour went by, and at the end of it 
the doctor shook a doubtful head. The beast he rode was 
failing; an ill-fed country-bred without bone or stamina, 
it would need husbanding to get him through. Ahead of 
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him he saw the rough hill country, and when they reached 
the rising stony path up which they must climb and scramble 
he cursed impatiently. He would lose much valuable time 
here with such a screw. Hurriedly he jumped off and, 
leading the blown pony, began the ascent. All too slowly for 
his desire they dragged laboriously up among the boulders, 
topped the rise, and sank again into a cupped valley. Another 
hill slope and another sharp descent into a tree-grown 
hollow—and before them still a further hill. It looked 
endless to his anxiety. 

The moon was high now, with a light as strong almost 
as the day. On and on they wound and twisted through 
the broken ground until from the last high edge he saw 
God’s own galloping country stretch out once more below 
him in mile on mile of blue level distance. At last! Man 
and horse took a breather, and the wrist-watch showed now 
one o’clock. Almost two hours since he had left Bakonda, 
and perhaps twelve, it might be thirteen, miles made out of 
the twenty. Too slow! 

On the flat they put five or six miles behind them in 
an effort which began with a gallop and ended in a shambling 
trot. The country nag was beat, and at an outlying hamlet 
of Faraji he stumbled and fell heavily, pitching his rider 
into soft sand. He rose lightly and unhurt, but though he 
tried, as he hailed the huts, to get the animal up, he saw 
that it was foundered, useless. Quickly he uncinched the 
saddle, and as some men came running bade them bring 
another pony. In exasperation he learned that there were 
none to be had there—but his wits jumped smartly. One 
man at a run into Faraji barely a mile away to have a horse 
ready; another to take saddle and bridle, and himself at a 
jog-trot pushing on to overtake the flying minutes. 

Luck favoured the indomitable little man, for twenty 
minutes later he was climbing on to a big-boned bay, the 
best in Faraji, and with a word of commendation flung 
across his shoulder he was off into the night. 

It was just on two o’clock now, and fifteen miles to 
cover to the next—in fact the only village between him and 
Kalam. He tried the bay out gingeriy—felt him going 
strong and sure beneath him, and settling down he¥drove 
the big horse hard. 

The night turned into a flying dream; the tall bush 
undulated past him in a long monotony; the moonlit, silent 
road was fluttering like a ribbon on in front as they galloped, 
galloped. 

The bay was eased, set going again, and eased once more— 
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he was doing grandly. In gratitude the little man bent 
forward and caressed the strong firm neck, and when he set 
off again he felt his mount respond unflagging—with every 
ounce of honesty. In fifty minutes by the watch they pulled 
up in the glare of a big fire at the last village and saw men 
starting up to greet them. The doctor slipped to the ground, 
a little numb after the strain. He took a pull at the 
subaltern’s flask, and lighting a cigarette listened to a groom’s 
explaining that S had sent one horse here to meet him 
and another to the half-way distance from Kalam. He 
nodded satisfied. How was the white man? Very sick, 
he was told. When was that? The previous morning 
when the man had left. 

Stiffly he climbed on to the fresh mount and departed, 
at a canter now and resting from his prolonged effort. He 
should be in by five o’clock at most, with two sound horses 
to help him do the last lap. The moon was sliding from its 
zenith slowly, and in this, the stillest of all the night hours, 
he went forward doggedly, but content that the back of his 
ride was broken. The fresh horse freshened him in the way 
all travellers know, and when he made the last change the 
long weariness of the saddle left him, and he knew him- 
self fit and ready for the fight before him—if fight should 
come. 

Over the last miles in a more open country he moved on 
fast, not sparing the sixth horse. Ahead of him two miles 
away he saw the dark-treed town of Kalam circled by a 
gapped and broken line of wall, and on a rise to the north 
of it another group of trees which he fancied was the Govern- 
ment Station. 

Gripping the saddle for a last good spurt, he flashed on 
down a widening track. A mounted figure sitting motionless 
and stolid in the silent emptiness of the road awaited him 
by a diverging path, _— the way, and closed in after him 
with a muttered salutation. Together they swept on, no 
other words exchanged, and ten minutes later rode quickly 
into the compound, and dismounted before a long low mud 
house, thatched and surrounded by a wide veranda. 

The hands of the wrist-watch pointed to half-past four. 

The doctor spoke quietly to a servant boy who came 
soft-footed down the steps. 

How is your master 

** Ai ! likita, he is very sick.” 

“Take me to him quickly. Which way?” 


“‘ Here, sir.” The boy drew aside a hanging mat o 
split grass stalks and the doctor entered. 
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In the far corner by the wall a man lay covered to the 
chest with Jaeger blankets. The mosquito-net was thrown 
up above the bed, and in the light of a single candle-lamp 
on an upturned box a grey white face with staring eyes 
showed on the pillow. The man’s lips moved, and an 
endless muttering of indistinguishable words came from 
them. 

Beyond the circle of the candle-light in its punkah globe 
shadows hung everywhere about the bare mud walls and 
corners of the room. 

The air was hot and stuffy, tainted with an after-smell 
of sickness and disease ; two window openings were closed 
with wooden shutters. 

The doctor slipped off his haversack and bottle and 
approached the bed. To the boy he said: “ Bring plenty 
of boiling water and towels. Also fresh milk and filtered 
water. Hurry now! Let no one sleep.” He busied himself 
with the unconscious figure on the bed, removing the pillow 
and laying the head flat. The clinical thermometer showed 
a temperature of 104°2; the pulse was alarmingly weak. 

At once he swathed the patient’s back and groin with 
towels steeped in the boiling water and forced liquid down 
his throat. 

Covering him up, he ransacked the storeroom, and found 
to his delight several pint bottles of champagne, one of which 
he knocked the neck off and administered in small doses 
as a stimulant. He was rewarded by seeing a little colour 
creep back into the face, and presently the eyes lost the un- 
natural stare, and in a weak voice S—— whispered, “Hullo, 
doctor ! you’ve come. Good man!” 

** About time,” the M.O. answered cheerfully. ‘‘ Now 
get this down,” he went on, holding the glass of milk and 
water to his lips. 

““No good,” the other remonstrated feebly, “I can’t 
keep it down.” 

** You will now, trust me.” His voice inspired confidence, 
and the sick man swallowed as he was bid. The doctor 
watched him for a while in silence, but his dried-up withered 
face showed nothing of his thoughts, even had S been 


well enough to read it. He was thinking to himself it would 
be touch-and-go and that the battle for the young fellow’s 
life would be the hardest he had ever had to fight. 

Day broke, the pale light filtering wanly through the 
windows—unshuttered now. The small indefatigable nurse 
in khaki shirt and breeches worked on unwearied, renewing 
every hour the fomentations, forcing his unwilling patient 
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to drink milk, water, tea—anything—and attending to 
every need. The long hot sun outside poured down its 
wrath upon the roof, burning the walls and all the languid 
air within—still he worked on. 

Near sunset his patient’s heart began to fail, the pulse 
just fluttered and no more. He seemed about to go out 
with the dying day—and for a moment it looked like the 
end. Digitalin ‘first and later, sips of more champagne, 
strengthened the heart’s action; but for a time the black 
angel hovered there in the darkening corner, bayed by the 
little warrior with the grim wizened face. 

Feeding in snatches, with attendant boys crouched awe- 
stricken in the doorway, the doctor fought the long night 
hours through, tireless and unrelaxed in each attention. 
Slowly, so slowly that for long he could not mark it, the 
pulse grew stronger; at dawn the temperature had fallen 
two degrees, and there was a glimmer of faint hope now. 

For half an hour he left the patient under the watchful 
guard of the head servant and went out into the cool grey 
beginning of another day, drawing deep breaths of pure 
relief after the heaviness of the dark sick-room. 

In the clear light his features looked a trifle pinched 
and drawn, but the steady keen grey eyes were as alert as 
ever. He washed his face and hands, breakfasted in haste 
on the veranda, and smoked a quiet reflective cigarette ; 
then he went back to carry on the fight. 

Again the furnace blazed from the sky of brass, again 
the hours dragged on in unremitting careful toil, but with 
each one the sick man laid a firmer hold on life, and from 
every sign the doctor saw that the kidneys were being flushed 
and freed from their destroying burden, the fever gradu- 
ally dying down and strength returning. The sick man 
murmured a few broken words of thankful easiness as night 
came down again, and took the nourishment given him 
without demur. Some hours later the doctor bending over 
him saw by the quiet rise and fall of his breast that he was 
asleep, and very softly then he went out, and in a chair on 
the veranda sat and smoked awhile with a feeling of great 
thankfulness in his heart, for with due care and safeguard 
against the almost certain relapse which must be expected, 
he realized that S—— would live. 

The third dawn drew its widening brush upon the sky- 
line, gleamed and flamed upon the earth again, and when 
the first level sun-ray struck into the veranda, it lighted 
full upon the small figure in the long deck-chair. In the 
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wizened unshorn face lay weariness, the exertion and anxiety 
of fifty hours had deepened the lines already marked enough 
upon it, but a contented peace sat there also as of one who 
rested care-free from his labours. 

Then, as if the light were his alarm clock, the sleeper 
stirred, waking to work again, and went softly back into 
the quiet house. 


A. C. G. Hastines 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 
ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL PERIL 


To THe Eprror oF THE National Review 


Stmr,—The recent General Strike has demonstrated most 
forcibly to the British Public the terrible dangers with which 
we are menaced as the result of our chaotic Economic 
System. 

Each party to the dispute blames its opponent. The 
Press generally hold the Strike Leaders responsible. But 
whoever is to blame, and whatever the cause, there can be 
no question as to the ruin and havoc created in our trade 
and industries, and if we are ever to find a remedy for these 
troubles we must get down to the root cause or causes. 

It is somewhat significant that among all the Allied 
Nations in the Great War, Great Britain and her Overseas 
Dominions have suffered most severely since Peace was 
declared, with the solitary exception of Russia. We are 
the most heavily taxed and have the largest army of 
unemployed of any of the great industrial Powers. 

The United States, France, Italy and Belgium are 
almost entirely free from the scourge of unemployment. 

What is the cause? There must surely be some valid 
reason why England is afflicted with trade depression whilst 
her industrial rivals are flourishing. 

Statesmen, politicians, orthodox economists, journalists 
and financial writers have virtually had to admit their 
inability to solve the problem. Others have, however, sug- 
gested a reason for these difficulties which any Government 
sincerely and honestly anxious to find a remedy should 
have gladly investigated. As this suggested reason chal- 
lenges the interests of a small but exceedingly powerful 
group of individuals, many of cosmopolitan origin, no 
British statesman has yet been found sufficiently courageous 
and honest to tackle the subject. 

Here are facts for your consideration which inevitably 
lead to the later conclusions : 


1. One of the first events when the shadow of the Great 
War appeared was the total collapse of our pre- 
war banking system. Under the Peel Charter Act 
the basis of our money was gold. As soon as a 
small proportion of bank depositors went to their 
banks, at the end of July 1914, and demanded 
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their deposits in legal tender, the bankers had to 
close their doors. They could not pay 10 per cent. 
of their obligations in gold, which the Peel Law 
made the only legal tender. 

2. The Bankers had to appeal to the Government for 
help to save them from bankruptcy. They were 
generously given the full use of the National Credit 
in the form of £1 and 10s. Treasury notes. They 
were permitted to cancel their obligations to pay 
gold and allowed to pay their debts in these notes. 
These same bankers now deride and seek to destroy 
these notes. 

3. From 1914 to 1921 the entire internal trading business 
of this country was carried out on the basis of the 
National Credit (Treasury notes). There was no 
unemployment. The output of goods rose to 300 
per cent. above that of any former period in our 
history, in spite of the fact that over 5,000,000 men 
were taken from industry and agriculture to equip 
the fighting services. No former period can be 
regarded as so industrially prosperous as the seven 
years commencing with August 1914. 

4, During this period money was cheap and plentiful. 
There was no restriction to its creation for pro- 
ductive purposes. 

5. For the first time in its history the public realized by 
experience that money was not a part of the national 
wealth, but was merely a ticket for goods, a token, 
and need not be made from any valuable metal, such 
as gold or silver. 

6. The Government, whilst having full control of and 
the right to use the national credit, actually allowed 
the bankers the full use of it. Instead of the 
Government employing it for defraying the nations’ 
expenses, it was borrowed by the Government from 
the money-lending institutions at high interest 
rates. For this folly the British taxpayer is now 
doomed to provide over £300,000,000 annually until 
the original “debt” is paid, which at present seems 
impossible ! 

7. Whilst the nation was engaged in its deadly struggle, 
and whilst hundreds of thousands of our young 
men were freely giving their lives for their country, 
a committee was appointed, known as the Cunliffe 
Currency Committee, presided over by the late 
Lord Cunliffe, Governor of the Bank of England. 
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Every member of this Committee, with the excep- 
tion of Sir John (now Lord) Bradbury and Pro- 
fessor Pigou, was connected with some financial 
company. This Committee advised the Govern- 
ment to return to the pre-war monetary system as 
soon as possible after the war, and to re-establish 
the so-called Gold Standard (which had so com- 
pletely collapsed in 1914). This Committee advised 
the Government to get rid of the Treasury notes 
which had carried the country so successfully 
through the greatest crisis in its history and restore 
the money monopoly of the Bank of England, 
which, by the way, is not a national bank in any 
sense, but merely a private trading company. 


8. The effects of the recommendations of the Cunliffe 


Currency Committee, if adopted, were described by 
the writer in his criticisms of the Committee’s 
Report and submitted to the members in lieu of 
oral testimony in January 1919. 


Briefly these effects as predicted by the writer were: 


(a) Doubling the burden of the national and all other 
debts incurred during the ‘“ cheap-money ” 
period. The National Debt of £8,000,000,000 
was incurred by the Government borrowing 
approximately this number of 8s. and 10s, 
pounds, which the Cunliffe Bankers’ Committee 
advised should be repaid—both principal and 
interest—in pounds of twice the value of those 
loaned to them. This meant that the British 
people for untold generations would have to 
pay taxes of twice the amount that mere justice 
and honesty required ! 

(b) Depressing trade and industry by reducing the 
quantity of money available for purchasing 
goods, 

(c) Reducing employment as well as wages and salaries 
for those employed, resulting in strikes, lock- 
outs and general discontent. 

(d) Curtailing the amount of our foreign as well as 
our domestic trade by raising the value of the 
pound in foreign currencies and so making it 
more difficult for foreign countries to buy our 
goods. 

(e) Increasing foreign competition in our home market, 
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since dear domestic money means a bounty on 
imports. 

(f) Repudiation of the Coalition Government’s pro- 
mises to provide better industrial conditions, 
decent and sufficient housing accommodation 
for the people, ample pensions for all who were 
disabled by the war, etc. 

In fact, the Committee’s currency deflation policy 
meant a complete abandonment of all the 
reconstruction schemes necessary for enabling 
us to compete with our industrial rivals in the 
great struggle which would ensue for the 
world’s markets as soon as peace was restored. 

(g) A lowering of the level of life for the wage- 
earning and middle-classes for an indefinite 
period. 


9. It was in 1920 that Mr. Austen Chamberlain, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced in the 
House of Commons that ‘“‘ the Government had set 
its heart on deflating the currency,” and called 
upon the bankers to aid him in curtailing speculation 
and reducing prices by raising the bank rate. 

The result was immediate and ruinous in the extreme. 
The trade boom which started immediately after 
the armistice was destroyed, prices fell abnormally, 
and millions of pounds’ worth of foreign and 
domestic orders for goods were cancelled. Thou- 
sands of works had to close down or go on short 
time. Hundreds of thousands of wage-earners were 
thrown out of employment! Thousands of mer- 
chants, farmers and manufacturers were made 
bankrupt ! 

10. Practically everything foretold by the writer to the 
Cunliffe Committee in January 1919 has occurred. 
The Right Hon. Winston Churchill, with the 
approval of his chief, the Prime Minister, com- 
pleted the bankers’ scheme by fastening the Gold 
Standard round the neck of the nation last year, 
which has intensified the evils inaugurated by 
Messrs. Lloyd George and Austen Chamberlain and 
led directly to the coal crisis and the General Strike. 

1l. France, Belgium, and Italy have maintained their 
cheap war currencies and have refused to be 
“bled”’ by the international financiers who are 
the real instigators of the Gold-Standard movement. 
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Every effort will be made by these world pirates to 
force these countries upon the “Gold” Standard, 
including the depreciation of their currency in the 
foreign exchange rates. First the franc, then the 
lira has been manipulated in order to intimidate 
the public of those countries, but it cannot be 
denied that these cheap currencies have made our 
late Allies materially prosperous. 


12. Germany, on the other hand, with the Gold Standard 


forced upon her by the Dawes Scheme, has an army 
of 2,000,000 unemployed produced within two years, 


13. Every British dominion under the Gold Standard, in 


addition to other Gold Standard industrial countries, 
is similarly afflicted. 


14. In the United States the Federal Reserve Board 


decided, in 1920, on a deflation policy similar to 
that advocated by our bankers. Within twelve 
months from its adoption American trade had 
dropped to the lowest point for twenty years and over 
6,000,000 people were on the unemployed list. 
The Comptroller of the American currency under 
President Wilson, Mr. J. 8. Williams, stated publicly 
that this policy cost the American producing classes 
more than all America’s expenses during the war! 
Thousands of farmers, merchants and manufac- 
turers were made bankrupt. Finally the conditions 
became so alarming that the late President Harding 
intervened. Deflation was stopped, credit was made 
easier, fresh currency was provided, and by 1923 
there were scarcely any unemployed in the country. 


15. The claims of the Gold Standard advocates that 


their policy makes for industrial and national 
strength and security have proved false. Our 
chief industries, on the contrary, have been brought 
to the verge of ruin as the result of this stupid 
policy. 


16. England’s greatness has been built up by her wealth- 


producing classes—manufacturers, merchants and 
workers—and not by money-lenders. For the past 
century our statesmen have subordinated the 
interests of these industrial classes to those of the 
money-lenders. The fallacy that so long as London 
remains the centre of the world’s money market 
all is well, has taken hold of the minds of thousands, 
and it is one of the most egregious fallacies ever 
preached. 
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17. It has never yet been shown what benefits our 
industries enjoy by reason of London’s prestige as 
the world’s money centre. Both America and 
Germany long ago surpassed us in the production of 
coal, steel, iron, electrical and chemical products, in 
spite of London’s monetary privileges. Moreover, 
our London bankers have always been as ready to 
provide our foreign rivals with money facilities as 
our own people. Many of Germany’s and America’s 
industries which now threaten the existence of our 
own were built up with the aid of British credit. 

18. This country enjoyed, a century or more ago, the 
position of the world’s industrial centre, but this 
was sacrificed to become the world’s money centre. 
To maintain the London Gold Market the Bank of 
England has charged a higher bank rate than 
France, for example, and has afflicted our industrial 
classes with the most variable bank rate in the 
world. Uncertainty is the enemy of trade and 
enterprise. Every advance of 1 per cent. of the 
bank rate penalizes our own borrowers of bank 
credit to the extent of at least £300,000 per week. 
These figures enable us to realize the terrible brake 
this Gold Standard system has been upon the wheels 
of trade. 

19, One serious result of this Gold Standard policy, which 
has been pointed out by Mr. Darling, of the Midland 
Bank, in his recent pamphlet, has been to place 
this country practically at the mercy of our keenest 
trade rival, the U.S.A. Since the American bankers 
now control one-half of the world’s gold supply, 
they can dominate the industrial and trade situation 
of every country which adopts the Gold Standard. 

20. During the past few years, when our trade and 
industries have been at their lowest level, when 
unemployment has been greater than at any former 
period, our banks have made the greatest profits 
ever known. A banking system which can flourish 
on the ruins of industry is a danger and menace 
to any nation’s welfare. Within two years of the 
adoption of the Cunliffe Committee’s report by the 
Government the shares of the Bank of England 
advanced about £90 each. During the same period 
bankruptcies had increased 1,000 per cent. over 
those of the last year of the war. 
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In view of these facts a number of people belonging tol 
various trades, industries and professions have joined ing 
forming the Economic Freedom League, the purpose ft 
which is to endeavour to enlighten the public to the terriblej 
dangers of our present financial system, and to try tog 
create a public movement of sufficient might to force what-3m 
ever Government may be in power to restore to the Crown 
the ancient privilege of issuing legal tender and to destroy#ay 
the present money monopoly now held by a group off 
irresponsible individuals for their own enrichment. 


Tue AIMS OF THE LEAGUE ARE: 


1. To supersede the present private money monopoly by @am 
the restoration to the Crown, as trustee of the am 
nation, of the control of money. j 

2. To enable all members of the community to claim§ 
goods and services up to the real limit of theg 
productive capacity of industry. | 


In the judgment of many able men who have given this} g 
subject their careful and impartial consideration, the time way 
has now arrived when immediate action should be taken toga 

regulate our monetary and banking system so that it will¥ ‘ . 
become a satisfactory mechanism for the benefit of trade, Mim 
and not, as at present, a monopoly to reduce the country tog _ 
industrial poverty. q 

There is ample work to be done in every direction. Theg 
public need enlightenment and the Press are quite incapable § 
at the present time of giving a lead in the right direction, 
The League is non-political, and much educational work is} 
waiting to be done in every party. 

Already the League has members who are attached to | 
each political party. Will you join and support their 
efforts ? 

A National Campaign will be opened, and your support is 3 
urgently needed in this practical educational effort to lift 
the country out of this industrial crisis and re-establish its J 
industries for the benefit of all Englishmen. ; 

Yours faithfully, 
ArtHuR Kitson, 
President, Economic Freedom League. 
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National Institute for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 


Headquarters: 224, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Chairman; Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ITS WORK. 


Ill. PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE BLIND. 


The Blind Musician.—In addition to the production of Braille books and 
periodicals, described last month, the Institute produces Braille music. Every 
musical sound and harmony can be represented in Braille, and music is an occu- 
pation in which the blind can compete successfully with the sighted. When 
learning a new piece, the blind run their fingers over the Braille music and then 
play the chords on the piano, finally learning the whole piece by heart. Blind 
organists are deservedly famous, and, from the organ at the Institute, recitals by 
well-known musicians are frequently broadcast on Sunday afternoons. Piano- 
tuning is another musical operation in which the blind are very competent, and 
the Institute has a Special Piano-tuners’ Employment Bureau. 


The Blind Masseur.—Massage is an excellent profession for the blind. At 
the Institute’s Massage School, blind men and women are trained to become 
healers of the sighted. The Principal, himself blind, passed his examinations first 
in all England, in competition with the sighted. The instruction provided includes 
actual demonstration of all treatments, and courses in anatomy, internal organs, 
medical gymnastics and medical electricity. In addition to the School, the Institute 
has a Massage After Care Department and a special Library for Blind Masseurs 
and Masseuses. 


The Blind Secretary.—Eminently successful as musicians and masseurs, the 
blind are also trained to become very capable secretaries. Shorthand notes are 
taken down from dictation on an ingenious Braille shorthand machine (invented by 
the late Secretary-General of the Institute, Mr. -H. Stainsby), and perfectly 


transcribed into ordinary type on an ordinary typewriter. Many blind shorthand 
typists are employed at the Institute. 


The Blind Telephonist.— Marvellous as it may seem, telephony is another 
occupation in which blind men and women are most successful, and a blind 


telephonist successfully operates the telephone board at the Institute, which has 4 
lines and 40 extensions. 


The Blind Handicraftsman.—Many blind people earn good money at 
handicrafts such as basket-making, knitting, netting, etc. Some of these have lost 
their sight in adult life, and are supplied by the Institute with expert instruction. 
The Institute also provides home workers with raw material at cost price and 
markets the finished articles. A specially-constructed motor van tours the Home 
Counties, and sells goods made by the blind in country towns and on village 


greens. To buy such goods is an excellent way to help the blind to help 
themselves. 


(To be continued next month). 


Funds are URGENTLY needed for this invaluable work. 
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SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c., IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES 


AND ABROAD 


LONDON AREA 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
ND DENTAL SCHOOL 

HE College ‘and School are fully equipped to meet 

modern requirements. The various depart- 

ments are under the control of University Professors 

or Lecturers. The prospectus may be obtained from 

the Dean, Professor William Wright, M.B., D.Sc., 
F.R.C.S., Mile End, E.1. 


LONDON. 

T. JAMES’S SECRETAKIAL COLLEGE, 34, 
Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. Exclusively for gentle- 
women wishing to be trained for really good posts 
in the secretarial profession. 


~LONDON.—QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S HOUSE. 
gal SICAL Training College, Kensington Gore. 
Educated girls trained as teachers of gym- 
nastics, games, dances. 


LONDON, W 2. 
K ENSINGTON College. Established 1887.—Secre- 
tarialand commercial training : diploma courses 
leading to guaranteed appointments on proficiency 2 
and courses framed to mect individual require- 
ments; departments for men and women.— Full 
particulars from Enquiry Secretary. 


EALING. 
N EWCOMB Bearding School for Girls.—Pleasant 
iN situation; entire charge taken; fully qualified 
staff; pupils prepared for matriculation. 


GRAYS.—PALMEK’S SCHOOL. 
OYS’ Boarding School, near London; public 
school organization and education for £63 per 
annum inclusive. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON.—ROLAND HOUSES. 
OARDING and Day School for Girls; preparation 
for examinations. Advantages: art, music.— 
Miss Roberson. 


KENSINGTON. LINTON HOUSE “SCHOOL. 
REPARATORY for Public Schools and Navy ; 
large playing fields—Apply Headmaster. 
KENSINGTON. 
INTON HOUSE SCHOOL (Senior Department) ; 
67, Ladbroke Grove, W.11; boarding and day 
school for boys over 14; London matric. and pro- 
fessional examis; careful individual teaching. Apply 
prospectus, Rev. H. Martin Thorpe, M.A, Head 
Master. 
COWLEY, MIDDLESEX.—PORTSDOWN LODGE. 
Gays Preparatory Boarding School: near 
London; games daily; healthful conditions ; 
modern education. —Miss Griesbach. 


EDGW ARE AND HENDON, N.W. 
ROVE PARK, Kingsbury.— Preparatory Navy, 
public schools : healthy district; games; drill ; 
individual attention; boarders; day - boarders ; 
terms moderate. 


COUNTRY 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


ARNSIDE, WESTMORLAND. 
NGLEMERE SCHOOL,—Boarders only; ninety 
girls; graduate staff; good work; good games; 
splendid health. 


ASHFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
Wren Girls’ School.—Vacancies for Welsh and 
English girls at £75 per annum.— Apply oe 
F, J. Chandler, 19 Gt. Peter's St., Westminster,S.W.1 


ASHSTEAD, SURREY. 
ARSONS Mead.—Home School for Girls; sound 
education; careful attention to health : special 
advantages for French, music, and art; games ; 
good grounds, 


BANSTEAD, SURREY.—GARRATT’S HALL. 
N°5 the property of the Principal, Mrs. Horace 
1\ Davies. Gurls are received from foreign coun- 
tries with entire charge; riding: golf: wooded 
grounds, 45 acres; Castleton House annexe; educa- 
tional home for girls over 17 only ; domestic science ; 
— lectures. 


EDFORD.—ST. ANDREW'S. 
OARDING and Day School for daughters of 
professional men : moderate fees ; gymnasium ; 
garden.—Apply Principals. 
BENTHAM, YORKSHIRE. 
ILLCROFT School; Home School for Girls; 
good mode:n education; healthy moorland 
air ; moderate fees. — Apply Principal. 


BEXHIL ON- SE A. —ROMANOFF. 
OARDERS oniy: girls: preparation for examina- 
tions, many successes ; excellent position ; entire 
charge; highly recommended by parents. 


BEXHILL.—-ST. ANDREW'S. 
CHOOL for (Girls; unique position, overlooking 
sea and playing field.; excellent examination 
results; French a speciality. 


BLANDFORKD, DORSET. 
1T. CHRISTOPHER'S Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Boys’ preparatory; entire charge 
taken ; preparation for examinations.—Principal, 
Miss | La Brooy. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—FONTAINEBLEAU. 
OR daughters of gentlefolk; large staff; small 
forms; expert coaching examipations; games; 
gymnasium ; heppy life. Motto : ‘‘ For God, Home, 
and Empire.’’— Illustrated prospectus, Principal, 18, 
Manor-road. 


BOURKNEMOUTH.—KNOLE HALL. 
OME Boarding School for Girls. Modern educa- 


tion; excellent position; near sea and pines; 
moderate fecs. 


BRISTOL. 

YCHOOL OF HOME MANAGEMENT, Tyndalls 
\) Park. All domestic subjects; particular atten- 
tion; practical work, especially catering. — Apply 
Principals. is 

BRISTOL.—ST. BRANDON’S. 
LERGY Foundationers, £73; Lay, £120: very 
healthy ; excellent all-round modern education. 
Principal, Miss Almond, M.A. (Oxon.). 


BROADSTAIRS.—ST. LEONARD'S. 
eS by Board of Education. Home 
\W school for professional men’s daughters pre- 
paring for Public and larger Private Schools. 
Little boys received. 


BURNHAM-ON-SEA, SOMERSET. 
REAN DOWN HOUSE School for Girls. Facing 
sea ; games; gymnasium; trained nurse; mode- 
rate fee— Apply Principals. 


BYFLEET, SURREY.—THE KEIR. 
INISHING School, removed from Wimbledon 
Common, for Girls of good social position. All 
subjects, including domestic science, golf, tennis, 
boating. 


CAVERSHAM, READING, BALMORE SCHOOL. 
REPARATORY Boarding School for Girls; good 
modern education; entire charge taken. — 
Apply Headmistress. 


CLEVEDON.—THE LAWN. 

OME School for gentlemen's daughters ; trained 
nurse and staff; thorough education ; games; 
entire charge if desired. Illus. pros. from Principal. 


CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 

S* MARGARET'S High School for Girls, 

Henteage Park. Healthiest position; entire 
charge boarders 6 to 19 years. 
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CLIFTON, BRISTOT.. 
T. WINIFREDS Girls’ School. _ Thorough 
modern education; music especially good ; 
moderate fees; entire charge; very healthy. 


COLWYN BAY.-—PLAS-TIRION. 


pager and Day School for Girls. Preparation 
for exams.— Miss Whitehouse, A.C.P. 


DAWLISH.—-LANHERNE HOUSE. 
OARDING School for Girls. Lovely position ; 
modern education; games and gym. under 
trained mistress. Mar 
EASTBOURNE. 

LAREMONT, Fairfield Court.— Thorough modern 
education; home care; staff graduates; beau- 
tiful house ; large grounds ; exams. —Misses Dawson. 


EDINBURGH 
T. DENIS Boarding and Day School for Girls; 

) pleasantly situated west end ; education :—Post 
kindergarten to University entrance. 

EDINBURGH. 
S HILDA’S School for Girls, Liberton. Unique 
situation on hill overlooking city ; only boarders 
taken. 


EDINBURGH. 
DINBURGH School of Cookery and Domestic 
Science, Atholl Crescent.— Training for teachers, 
housewives, housekeepers, cooks, nurses. Pro- 
spectus free. 


EDINBURGH. .—STRATHEARN COLLEGE. 
OMESTIC science; art crafts; gardening; 
poultry; diplomas awarded ; games; motor- 
ing; entertainments.—Illustrated prospectus from 
Principal. 


ESSEX, BUCKHURST-HILL.—OAKLEA 
OARDING and wend School for Girls. P.N.E.U. 
; programme followed; public examinations 
} from Form V Upper. 
GORLESTON-ON-SEA—HIGHFIELD. 


APPY, healthy home : Boarding School for Girls; 
H entire charge of children from abroad. 


GOUDHUKST, KENT.—LADIES' COLLEGE. 
EAUTIFUL, healthful situation ; modern educa- 
tion; careful training; good music; well- 
equipped’ classrooms ; gymnasium ; playing fields. 


QUEEN sw OOD, H ATFIE LD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
geo Residential School for Girls, with special 

preparatory department; easy access to 
London.—Apply Headmistress. 


HARROGATE. 
IGHMOOR School, Duchy Road.—Graduate staff ; 
music; art; modern languages a 
taught; happy home life; good health ; excellent 
food ; beautiful house ; extensive grounds. 


HASTINGS. 
OCKLANDS Individual Study School.—Overlooks 
Ecclesbourne Glen; eight acres near beach ; 
languages, art, 1 music, domestic science, handicrafts. 


HERNE Bay. 

YIRDLERS COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, LTD. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls; unrivalled 

position. —Prospectus on application. 

HINDHEAD.—FURZEDOWN. 
OME School; P.N.E.U. lines; entire charge if 
desired ; special care given to health.—Princi- 
pal, Miss Maurice. 


“HINDHEAD. 
WIZZLETWIG Hoime School for Girls. Indi- 
vidual attention; thorough education ; games; 
riding ; golf.—Princi ipals, The Misses Humphreys. 


HORNSEA, E. YORKS.—ST. HILDA’s. 
{ITUATED on seafront ; gymnasium ; preparation 
for exaininations ; moderate fees.— Miss L. M. 


Greenland, B.A. 
HUNSTANTON.—RHIANVA COLLEGE 
IRLS. Preparation for Examinations; school 
facing sea.—Apply Principal. 
LEEDS.—FULNECK GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Fe mental 1753. Aims at developing the moral, 
mental and physical powers of its pupils. 


LITTLEHAMPTON.—ROSEMEAD. 
CHOOL for Girls —For prospectus apply to the 
\) Principals, The Misses Young and Sharpe. 


LIVERPOOL, WATERLOO. 
V JATERLOO Girls’ College Boarding and Day 
School; sound modern education; games; 
very ‘healthy ; entire charge accepted. 


NEWTON ABBOT. 
PRINGFIELD Boarding School Girls; P.N.E.U,; 
near sea, moor; entire charge; sound modern 
education; excellent food ; moderate terms. 
NORTH BERWICK. 
UNARDARIGH Boarding School for Girls; 
Government inspection; preparation for ex- 
amination; golf; tennis. —Headmistress, Miss E. C, 
MacTavish, LL.A. 
NORTH WALES, LLANFAIRFECHAN. 
T. WINIFRED’S Woodard Girls’ School. Sea, 
mountains; large staff; good examinations; 
games; guides.—Prospectus, apply Headmistress, 
OSWESTRY.—QUEEN’S PARK SCHOOL. 
OAKDING and Day School for Girls; modern 
education ; games ; public exams. ; terms mod, 


OXFORD. 
W JYCHWOOD Boarding and Day School for 60 
Girls. Highly qualified graduate staff; pre- 
paration for University; special literature and 
music : very good health record ; swimming, boating, 
lacrosse, tennis.—Principals, Margaret Lee, M.A, 
Geraldine ‘Coster, B. Litt. Fees, £150. 


OXTON, CHESHIRE._KENSINGTON HOUSE. 
OARDING School for Girls. Good modern educa- 
tion; games, modern languages, music, very 
strong points. 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
] ORCHESTER School.—Boarding School for 
Girls: beautiful position; eight acres; sound 
modern education; lacrosse; tennis; bathing,— 
Apply Principal, Miss E. de Putron 
PENSARN, ABERGELE. | 
\ OLLART House.— Home Boarding School for 


Girls; qualified staff; individual attention; 
sea and mountain air; moderate fees. — Apply 
Principals. 


PORTHCAWL (GLAM.). 
T. Catherine’s School. Modern School for Girls; 
strongly recommended medical profession; 
facing south and Atlantic Ocean; specially built for 
school; entire charge; teaching by graduates; 
through trains London. 


READING.—MALVERN HOUSE. 
OME School for Girls. Pleasant grounds ; pupils 
prepared for examinations. — Principal, Miss 
Helen Lacy. 


RHUDDLAN, NORTH WALES. 
OWTHER College. 200 girls; all examinations; 
swimming bath ; own horses kept.—Particulars, 
Principal. 
RHYL, ARCVILLE COLLEGE. 
ee re by Board of Education ; close to 
sea and hills; public examinations ; musi¢, 
languages; domestic science; physical training; 
prospectus from Principal. 


ROCHESTER, KENT.—GAD’'S HILL PLACE. 
IGH-CLASS Girls’ School; modern education; 
home-like conditions ; health-giving surround- 
ings ; twelve acres grounds ; qualified staff ; moderate 
fees ; formerly the residence of Charies Dickens. _ 

RYDE.—BARRINGTON GRANGE. 
XCLUSIVE Boarding School; thorough moderna 
4 education; school faces sea; riding; golf; 
tennis. Principal, Miss Eaton. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
OMERVILLE HOUSE. Home School for Girls; 
Healthy situation; good modern education; 
music a nusic a speciality. —Proepectus from Principal. 


SALTBURN-BY-THE- SEA, ‘YORKSHIRE. 
VHE TOWERS Boarding School.—No day pupils; 
moderate fees ; full charge of girls from abroad; 
staff, twenty-four ; two trained nurses ; sound educa 
tion; public examinations; gymnasium; games; 
swimming ; fresh air and happiness key to splendid 
health record.—Views, prospectus, apply Principal. 
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SEAFORD.— QUEEN'S PARK HOUSE. 
OME School for Girls. Overlooking sea and 
H near Downs. Entire charge taken if desired. 


SEAFORD—THE LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
PECIALLY built for school; good playing fields ; 
preparation for examination: : careful attention 
to health —Principals, Misses Paine & Witherington. 


REPARATORY Boarding School for Girls seven 
to thirteen ; Senior School for girls thirteen to 
eighteen.—For particulars of Entrance Scholarships 
open to the daughters of professional men, apply 
Secretary. Escort London, Crewe, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Manchester, Carlisle. 


BLETCHLEY.—ELMERS SCHOOL. 
OF hour London ; open, bracing country ; central 
heating : grounds, seven acres ; unlimited diet ; 
moderate fees 


BRIGG, LINCS._GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OYS’ Boarding School ; sound modern education ; 
very healthy position; excellent food ; highly 
qualified staff; competent matron; moderate fees. 
—Apply Housemaster. 


BROMLEY (KENT).—CARN BREA. 
REPARATORY School; eleven miles from 
London ; modern buildings ; extensive playing- 
fields (eighteen acres) ; very healthy situation; fees 

moderate.—Conrade L. Webb, M.A. (Cantab.). 


SHANKLIN, 1.W.—UPPER CHINE. 
’CHOOL for Girls (6-19 years) ; beautiful premises ; 
)) preparation for all exams ; also domestic and 
secretarial courses for elder girls.—Apply prospectus. 
WAKEFIELD.—GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
REPARATION for all University examinations ; 
art, music, domestic science; boarding-houses 
attached to school. 


WESTERHAM, KENT.—HILL SCHOOL. | 
OME School for Girls: London 21 miles: high 
elevation; good modern education; pupils 
prepared for examinations. Pros. from Principal. 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA, KENT.—* LEDGE POINT.” 

OARDING School for Girls. On sea front; 
B excellent conditions.—Prospectus on applica- 
tion, Miss Beckingham. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—WESTCLIFF. 
HOROUGH education for girls to University 
Entrance Examinations; all classrooms face 
sea; two scholarships offered daughters professional 

men; illustrated prospectus.—Apply Secretary. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

TPHILL School for Girls, Totterdom Hall.— 
U Ideally situated country house standing in 13 
acres grounds; sound tuition: excellent results; 
happy school life; full staff of University women ; 
personal care.—Prospectus from Principal. 

WEYMOUTH. 

HORNELOE School, Rodwell.— Boarding and 

Day School for Girls ; excellent position ; sepa- 
rate house for juniors; modern methods; prepara- 
tion for examinations; playivg field.—Principals, 
Miss James and Miss Francis. 


WEYMOUTH.—LODMOOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
YIRLS; real home care; entire charge ; modern 
TY methods of education; staff, graduates; 

domestic and secretarial classes: French spoken ; 
kindergarten ; gymnasium ; sea-bathing. 


WIMBORNE.—HOLMWOOD PARK. 
IRLS leaving school can specialize in housecraft, 
musie, French, art, etc.; golf; tennis; riding. 
Extension of St. Cuthbert’s School, Southbourne- 
on-Sea. 


WINCHMORE HILL, N.21. 
A VONDALE College.—Girls’ Boarding School: 
fA modern education ; excellent position ; prepara- 
tion for all exams.—App’y prospectus. 


WORTHING. 
T. Bede’s School for Girls.—Healthy situation ; 
preparation for exams.— Prospectus from 
Principal, Miss L. E. Hancock, B.A. 
YORK COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 
YHURCH of England; preparation for all exami- 
nations: good results; moderate fees.—Head- 
mistress, Miss 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


ARNSIDE, WESTMORLAND. 
YLWYN College for Boys, Principals, Mr, H. H. 
Llewellyn, J.P. (founder), Major W. K. Innes, 
DS.0., M.A (Cantab.). 


BARTON-ON-SEA, HANTS. 
REPARATORY; two vacancies at 20 guineas ; 
individual attention; record of health and 
success.—_W. H. Gunter, M.A,, Cambridge. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
YING EDWARD VI SCHOOL. Public School 
education and boarding conditions at moderate 
fees.—Apply Headmaster. 


CAMBRIDGE.—PERSE SCHOOL. 
REPARES for Navy, Army and Universities; 
special methods of teaching languages.—Head- 
master, W. H. D. Rouse, Lit.D. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
OHAM GRAMMARSCHOOL. Thoroughly sound 
WO education for boys; magnificent new buildings ; 
excellent examination results.—Apply Headmaster. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, NEAR WIMBORNE. 
A to Headmaster for full information about 

scholarship examinations held in July. £100 
downwards. 


CARSHALTON.—ELSTREE SCHOOL. 
OME Boarding and Day School. Entire charge 
. taken if desired ; good preparatory education ; 
moderate fees. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY. 
UBLIC School for Boys: situated on North 
Downs; entrance and leaving scholarships.— 
Prospectus from Headmaster. 


CIRENCESTER.—RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 
OARDING School for Boys in the Cotswolds; 
exclusive fee, £100.—Apply, Headmaster, J. H. 
Simpson. 


CLIFTON.—XIV SCHOOL. 
REPARATORY Boys’ School. Six honours won 
at Public Schools 1925 ; moderate fees; healthy. 
Apply, Headmaster. 
COBHAM, SURREY.—FELTONFLEET. 
OYS 64 to 143; grounds 13} acres; London 19 
Fa miles; excellent food; moderate fees.—H. B. 
effery. 


COLCHESTER.—ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
UDOR Foundation; large modern buildings and 
boarding accommodation; excellent labora- 
tories; swimming bath; wonderful health record. 
Fees very moderate.—Apply Headmaster. 


COLESHILL.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OUND education in healthy county, North 
Warwickshire; moderate fees.— Apply Kev. 
Somerset Bateman. 
COLWYN BAY.—DINGLEWOOD. 
REPARATORY for Public Schools and Navy; 
boarders only.—For prospectus apply Head- 
master. 


CREDITON.—QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL. 
7) NDOWED Public School ; very low fees ; modern 
boarding accommodation; good playing fields ; 
leaving scholarships. 


CUMBERLAND.-—ST. BEES SCHOOL. 
UBLIC School (all boarders). Valuable scholar- 
ships; mild, healthy climate; on sea; near 
lakes.—Apply Headmaster. 


DERBY.—THURLASTON GRANGE. 
RIVATE tuition for Universities ; large count 
house and grounds; staff of experts.—Rev. W. 
Dawes. 
DERBYSHIRE.—TRENT COLLEGE. 
OYS prepared for Army, Navy (special entry), 
Universities, Professions. Open, bracing country ; 
separate Junior School; £40 per term. Reductions 
to Clergy and Service men. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GARTH PLACE. 
REPARATORY School for Boys. Headmaster, 
A. B. Wanton, Scholar of Uppingham and Clare 
College, Cambridge. 


DORKING.—BELMONT, WESTCOTT. 
REPARATORY School for Boys on the Surrey 
hills. Scholarships obtained at the Public 
Schools; vacancies for next term. 
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DUMBARTON.—KEIL SCHOOL. 
EAUTIFULLY situated; preparation for all 
professions; special engineering course; 
boarders only ; fee £60 per annum. 


HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLK. 
T= GLEBE HOUSE. Preparatory for Public 
Schools and Dartmouth R.N. College.—H. 6, 
Barber, M.A., Oxon, Headmaster. 


DUNDEE.— ARNHALL COLLEGE. 
ope modern education. Boys prepared for all 
examinations ; every home comfort ; ideal situa- 
tion.— Apply Principal. 


EASTBOURNE. 
School for Boys. Individual 
attention to health and education; moderate 


inclusive fees; preparation for examinations. 


EASTBOURNE.—ST. CYPRIAN’S. 
REPARATORY School for Boys; near to sea and 


Downs; fine position ; southern aspect.— Apply 
Headmaster. 


FALMOUTH.—BELMONT SCHOOL. 
REPARATCORY School, Boys; ideal climate; 
boys from abroad; excellent health record ; 
sound education: games; physical training; entire 
charge —Apply Headmaster, M.A. (Cantab.). 


FRINTON-ON-SEA.—VALLISCOURT. 
RIVATE coaching for all exams.; comfortable 
home; wireless; facilities for golf, tennis; 
entire charge taken if desired.—P. J. Rust, M.A. 


GOUDHURST, KENT. 
ETHANY House School. Established sixty 
years; ideal situation; beautiful country: 
bracing air; extensive grounds. Boys’ Secondary 
tchool for commercial or professional training 
Preparatcry Department. Fees from £72 per year. 


GREAT CHESTERFORD, NEarR CAMBRIDGE 
RIVATE Coaching fer Universities ; experienced 
tutors; successful record; ideal accommoda- 
tion ; correspondence courses.— Rev. R. Doble. 


GREAT MALVERN 

ILLSTONE Preparatory School; private swim- 
ming bath: gymnasium ; playing field of seven 
acres: rifle range 

GREENHITHE. 
H MS. Worcester’ Nautical College.—Splendid 
e sea training fur boys becoming officers in the 
Merchant Service, R.N. and R.N.R. Established 60 
years.— Apply Secretary, T.N.N.T.C., 72, Mark Lane, 

onden, E.C.3. 


GUERNSEY.— ELIZABETH COLLEGE. 
UBLIC School for Boys; many scholarships; 
beys prepared for Navy, Army, Universities, 
ete.— Particulars Headmaster. 
HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 
OARDERS only: 62 acres; modern premises ; 
moderate fers. Illustrated prosp. from Principal. 


HARROGATE.—NEW COLLEGE. 
OYS’ Boarding School.—Ideal situation: recog- 
nised by Boaid of Education; private school 
on public school lines.—Prospectus on application 
to Principal. 
HASTINGS.—UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
REPARATION for the Services and all profes- 
sions. Particularly adapted to tke needs of 
boys who have failed in the common entrance 
examination. Fees £150 to £200 pa. 


HAYWARDS HEATH.—ARDINGLY COLLEGE. 
 Ceiie Fees, £75 to £90.— Apply Headmaster. 


HEREFOKD.—CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
UBLIC School, with moderate fees; close scholar- 
ships to University O.T.C.; gymnasium; good 
playing fields.—Prospectus. 
HORSHAM.—MANOR HOUSE. 
REPARATORY School boys for Public Schools; 
sprcial junior branch; science encouraged ; 
Rugby football, swimming, boxing, etc. 


HOVE, BRIGHTON.—WADHAM HOUSE. 
REPARATORY for Public Schools and Navy; 
many successes: games; gym.; swimming : 
excel.ent diet; special care regarding health 
matters.—_Apply He: dmaster. 


HUNTS.--ST. lVES GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
yee practical education for boys; efficient 

staff; excellent food; moderate terms— 
Prospectus from Headmaster. 


ILKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
N Yorkshire Mcors; excellent staff and build 
ings: swimming bath; good playing | fields; 
moderate inclusive fees ; exceptionally equipped for 
boarders.—N. L. Frazer, Headmaster. 


INGATESTONE HOUSE SCHOOL, ESSEX, 
ECENTLY re organized; moderate fees; indi 
vidual attention; healthy; near London— 
Headmaster, A. G. Mathew, M.A., F.R.C.O. 


ISLE OF WIGH'l'.—BEMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 
L ggg School for Boys, with every modern 
_ improvement; all University and other ex. 
oe for illustrated prospectus, the 
arden. 


KENDAL SCHOOL. 

( UATERKCENTENARY year; record numbers; 
valuable exhibitions to the Universities and 

internal scholarships.—Apply Headmaster. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
OUGHBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
14 Founded 1495. Education on Public School 
lines at moderate cost. Leaving exhibitions to 
Universities. 


MARGATE COLLEGE. 
ENIOR ; junior; preparatory; engineering sec- 
tien. —App y Secretary. 
MATLOCK.—bhIBER CASTLE. 
REPARATORY for Public Schools and Navy; 
magnificent situation; sound education; ex- 
cellent health record ; illustrated prospectus. 


MATLOCK, | 
TANCLIFFE HALL Preparatory School for 
Boys: magnificent situation in own grounds; 
550 ft.; home farm; fees £150. 


MIDHURST.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ECENTLY enlarged; modern accommodation 
vu for boarders; new laboratories. Tuition and 

boarding fees, £72 12s.—Apply Headmaster. 
MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
RADLEY Court —General education, combined 
with agriculture ; special care with backward 
or delicate boys : riding, carpentering, etc. 


NEWPORT (MON.).—GWENT COLLEGE. 

OYS,7to19. President, Lord Tredegar. Grounds 

14 acres; elevated position; southern aspect; 

ideal conditions; modern methods ; excellent food; 
entire charge taken.-—Prospectus. 


NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE, 
Adams Agricultural College — Resi- 
dential; private rooms; modern sanitation; 
farm: dairy; pigs; poultry; courses thoroughly 
practic. 1. 


NEWTON ABBOT.—NEWTON COLLEGE. 

OYS prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, RN, 

Late Entry, Universities; chapel, swimming 
bath, gymnasium; O.T.C. 


ONGAR SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
4 OUNDED 1811 ; beautiful, healthy surroundings; 
300 acres private grounds; sound education; 
enreful training ; graduate staff ; swimming bath; 
quite moderate fees. Prospectus, apply Principal. 


PANGBOURNE.—NAUTICAL COLLEGE. 
FFERS special training for sea services. Ap 
proved by Admiralty and Board of Trade.— 
Apply Devitt & Moore, 84 Leadenhall Street, London. 


PARKSTONE, DORSET.—DANE COURT. 
ee ee Publie Schools and Navy: ages 

7-14; equable climate; small classes; scholar- 
ships; entire charge. 
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PENKETH, NEAR WARRINGTON. 
RIENDS’ School. Co-educational Boarding 
School; strong staff; modern curriculum to 
healthy situation; good playing 
fields. 


PENMAENMAWR, CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Mer HOUSE Preparatory Boarding School ; 
healthy climate; excellent staff. premises, 
equipment, workshops ; large gymnasium ; electric 
light. 
PETERSFIELD.—CHURCHER’S CULLEGE. 
OARDING School for Boys. O.T.C.; nomination 
to military colleges; fine dormitories; fees, 
£70 to £80. Apply Headmaster. 


PUDSEY, NEaR LEEDS.—FULNECK SCHOOL. 
EALTHY open situation ; 559 feet up: classical 
H and modern; small forms; good laboratories; 
winiature rifle shooting; drill.—Apply Headmaster. 
PYRFORD, NraR WOKING.—DANE COURT. 
REPARATORY School for Boys; specially built 
for school 6 acres.—Headmaster, Hugh Pooley. 


KAMSGATE.—DUDLEY HOUSE. 
OYS; facing sea; home comforts ; Oxford locals ; 
games: swimming; daily drill; moderate fees. 
—J. E. Riordan, L.C.P. 
RHYG.—COLET HOUSE. 
REPARATORY School for Boys. Healthy, brac- 
ing climate; entire charge; specially built for 
purpose —Apply Headmaster. 
ROCHESTER.—KING'S SCHOOL. 
( LD Public School. Fees £100; historic sur- 
roundings; unsurpassed health record; valuable 
scholarships (see Y.B.). 
4 RYDE —GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OARDING and Day School for Boys. Sound 
modern Public School education. — Apply 
Headmaster. 
SEVENOAKS —SEVENOAKS SCHOOL. 
OUNDED 1432. Headmaster, J. A. Higgs-Walker, 
late housemaster Oundle School. New labora- 
tories, library, workshop, elassroom just completed. 
Public School education. Fees, £100 
SEVENOAKS, KENT.—BRADBOURNE COLLEGE: 
; excellent reputation ; open 
bracing p»sition in popular district; £75 in- 
elusive. Tel. 597 Sevenoaks 
SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
OYS prepared for Army, Navy, Universities and 
Commerce. For prospectus and fuller details 
address Headmaster 


SHREWSBURY.—KINGSLAND GRANGE. 
‘“*Shrewsbury Schools.’’ Preparatory 
for Navy Scholarship and entrance to all Public 
Schools.—Apply Headmaster. 
SHROPSHIRE.—WEM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OUND education; rural science taught; three 
leaving exhibitions of £70; fees moderate.— 
—Apply Headmaster. 
SOMERSET.—CHARD SCHOOL. 
OUNDED 1671. Fees, £75 p a.; sons of the clergy, 
£51 p.a. Apply The Rev. the Headmaster 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—KEYS SCHOOL 
OUND education, religious and scientific : over- 
looking cliffs; entire charge if desired.— 
Principal, Dr Rollin. 


SOUTHWELL.— MINSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ENTH Century Collegiate Church Foundation ; 


sound liberal education; moderate fees,— 
Apply Headmaster. 
STAMFORD.—STAMFORD SCHOOL. 
UBLIC School, with moderate fees. For par- 


ticulars see ‘‘ Public Schools Year Book,”’ or 
apply Headmaster. 


_SUFFOLK.-WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, 
EVENTEENTH Century Foundation; Public 
\) School education; senior and junior boarding 
houses; moderate fees; good scholarships. 
SUSSEX.—HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE. 
gate fee, £42 per term; sons of clergy, 


SUSSEX.—LANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM. 


Fre of England public school; sound educa- 
) tion; healthy position.—Apply Headmaster. 


SWANAGE.—ERCELDOUNE. 
Pupils only ; from 13 years; every game; 
car, cycles; act guardian.—T. T. Carlyon, M.A. 


TAPLOW SCHOOL, BUCKS. 
OYS. Modern premises; 30 acres; swimming 
bath; gymnasium; Cambridge locals; four 
good meals daily; 18 guineas per term.—N. Har- 
greaves, M.A. 


TAUNTON.— QUEEN'S COLLEGE. 
to Headmaster. 


TAUNTON.—TAUNTON SCHOOL 
UBLIC School for Boys. New science buildings 
recently completed; special facilities for study 
of chemistry, physics. botany. zoology; boys pre- 
pared for Ist M.B. examinations ; open scholarships, 
etc.; holiday home on Devon coast for boys whose 
parents are abroad.—Apply Headmaster. 


TAUNTON —KING’S COLLEGE. 
OYS' Public School (Woodard Foundation): 
Laboratories; swimming bath; separate sana- 
torium: O.T.C.; inclusive fee, £25 termly. 


TETTENHALL. 
MNETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFS.—A Public 
School in beautiful, high and healthy situation ; 
small classes and individual attention ; full charge of 
boys from abroad; preparatory department will be 
started in 1926.— Prospectus from P. W. Day, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Headmaster. 


THORPE BAY.—THORPE HALL SCHOOL. 
OYS prepared for Public Schools ; seaside ; home 
comforts; efficient up-to-date tuition; near 


TIDESWELL—GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ee Buxton ; 1,000 feet above sea level ; founded 
\ 1560; boys £20 per term; sound education; 
fifty rooms; own farm —Apply Headmaster. 


TOTNES, DEVON. 
| ING EDWARD VI GRAMMAR _ SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Boys; sound 
education ; games; scholarships: moderate fees. 


‘TRURO —TRUKO CULLEGE. 
Public Boarding School for boys ; on the Cornish 
Riviera ; moderate fees.—Apply Headmaster. 
WAKEFIELD SCHOOL, YORKS. 
XCELLENT University opportunities; healthy 
position; extensive grounds; junior depart- 
ment; very moderate inclusive fees.—Apply Head- 
master. 
WALLASEY, CHESHIRE.—“ ELLERAY.” 
REPARATORY ; Navy, Public Schools; scholar- 
ships, games, physical training, individual 
attention; sea air; vacancies boarders; terms 
moderate. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 

UBLIC School; four houses; Oxford and Cam- 
P bridge graduates; classical and modern sides; 
recognized by Army Council; O.T.C.; swimming, 
gymnasium, riding, etc.; strong engineering side 
with workshops, and science school; agricultural 
side for intending colonists; fees, £72-85 per annum ; 
entrance scholarships in July —Apply Secretary, 
Wellington School, Somerset. 


WESTERHAM, KENT.—PILGRIMS. 
OYS’ Preparatory; London 21 miles; 500 feet 
above sea-level ; 30 acres playing fields. Fees, 
50 guineas per term.—Headmaster, R. Nettell, late 
R.N.C. Osborne and Dartmouth. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. —CLARENCE SCHOOL. 
REPARATORY.—Two valnable close scholarships 
annually for Canford School.--Prospectus apply 
Principal Agents or Headmaster. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
JOLVERLEY School, near Kidderminster; inex- 

\ pensive owing to large endowment ; annual 
exhibitions of £100 to Universities—Apply Head- 
master. 
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WORTHING. 
TEYNE School, Broadwater Hall,—Preparatory ; 
excellent playing fields; ‘scholarships obtained 
at public schools; mod. fees.—Apply Headmaster. 


YORK.—ST. PETER’S SCHOOL. 
| ghey Scholarships and Exhibitions re- 
ducing fees to £60; examination held May.— 
For particulars apply Bursar. 


YORKS.—POCKLINGTON SCHOOL. 
NTRANCE Scholarships annually in June, £30- 
£50. _ Annual school fees, £75—P. C. Sands, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ASHBURTON. 
RAMMAR School (Co-educational). Sound mod- 
ern training; Dartmoor air: accommodation 
100 boarders; three school houses; board, tuition, 
books, from 15 guineas termly. —Apply, Headmaster. 


DITCHLING, SUSSEX. 
HE Drive School; especially suitable for young 
children; entire charge; inclusive fees £90 
and £150. 


GREAT MISSENDEN. 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, BALLINGER. Girls 
and little Boys. Discovery and training of 
individual gifts for service. 


HARPENDEN.—ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL. 
| aang School for boys and girls (boarders), 

8-19; with Montessori Hostel (24-8 years) ; 
increased accommodation to be provided ; boarders 
sleeping only at home received on special terms ; 
houses available near school.—Apply Chairman, Dr. 
— or Rev. Cecil Grant,headmaster, member 


HORSHAM. 
Preparatory School.—Home School 
for Girls and Little Boys; entire charge if 
desired; seaside holidays arranged; excellent 
colonial references ; fully qualified staff. 


OXFORD. 
yor Gypsy School. Co-educational Home 
School ; new ideals, and open-air life, combined 
with preparation for University. 


SOUTHPORT.—OAKWORTH. 
ADIES’ Secretarial College. High-class Secre- 
tarial Boarding College ; guaranteed appoint- 


ments ; highest successes in Europe ; first, second 
and third positions in European contests. Fees, 
£30 per term. 
SOUTHSEA. 
BBOTT'S ‘“ New-Era” College Institute ; com- 


merce ; language ; journalism ; 
Encyclopedias Britannica ; 


research library ; 
univers sal; unique op- 
Phone Portsmouth 4772. 
WEYMOUTH. —WESTBOURNE SCHOOL. 
IRLS and little boys; real home care; modern 
methods of education under graduated and 
trained mistresses. Kindergarten; gymnasium ; 
sea-bathing. Terms moderate.; 


DANCING & DRAMATIC ART 


LONDON, SW.1. 

LEC MACKENZIE’S School of Modern Ballroom 
Dancing. Lessons daily 1(-7. St. James's 
Palace Bury Street, $.W.1. Regent 5509. 

LONDON. 
UTH FRENCH School of Dancing, 24, Baker 
Street, W. Thorough training in all branches 
res —s ‘as teachers or for stage ; latest ballroom 
aug 


BRISTOL. _| 

JEST OF ENGLAND Academy of Dancing and 

\ Physical Training, Lansdown Road, Clifton, 

Principals: Miss Eileen Heaven (M.A.O.D.); Captain 

Gunnar Carlson (G.D), Stockholm, All branches 
taken; students Telephone 4788. 


CHELTENHAM. 
RVING Academy.—Dramatic art and dancing ; all 
finishing subjects taught by experienced teachers. 
—Prospectus : Madame Ethel Irving. 
MANCHESTER. 
HE MADGE ATKINSON School of Natural 
Movement and Dancing. For particulars 
apply the Secretary, 259, Deansgate, Manchester, 


CONTINENTAL 


BRUSSELS. 
RENCH institution, ‘“ Majolica”; _finishin 
education.—Mademoiselle Marg. J. Vriens, 
Avenue des Courses, Bois de la Cambre. 


FRANCE. 


HATEAU BOULAINS, Valence, S. et M.; 45 miles 
Paris; 12 miles Fontainebleau ; all games ; open 
only ex-public school men. 


FRANCE.—LA GUEROULDE (EURE). 
COLE d’Agriculture des Roches. Up to-date 
Agricultural College ; 180 acres under cultiva- 
tion en and practical work ; sports; open- 
air life 


FRENCH SWITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE 


SEVIGNE. High-class Girls’ 
Boarding School.— Principals, Mmes. Mathilde 
Bloch, Officier d’Académie, and Blanche Bloch. 


PARIS. 
E GUI Finishing School for Girls; French 
thoroughly taught; art; riding; comfort— 


Countess Broin, 38 rue Yvette. 


PARIS. 

ELECT finishing education for daughters of 
S gentlemen.—Mademoiselle de Boissoudy, 7 Villa 
Victorien Sardou, Paris 16 éme. 

RIVIERA.—THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


OYS and Girls.—L. McA. Westall, M.A., (Cantab.) 
—Antibes, A.M. 


ITALY.—THE ALASSIO ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
OARDING and Day School; branch Day Schools, 
—Bordighera, Diano-Marina. 
ST. JEAN DE LUZ.—LA ‘SOLEDAD. 
REPARATION for Common Entrance Examina- 
tion for boys from eight to thirteen years old— 
Apply Principal. 


ST. JEAN : DE LUZ. 


OLMERS Girls’ Boarding School. — Thorough 
French and English education : English games 
mistress; English matron ; large playing fields. 


SWITZERLAND. 
NSTITUTION DES ESSARTS.—High-class Girls’ 
French Boarding School.— Chateau de la Veraye, 
Montreux-Territet. 
SWITZERLAND. 
OLLE, Lake of Geneva.— Young Girls’ Boarding 
School; French sports; country life.—La 
Institution Dedie. 


GENEV. A. _—“BELMONT. 


IRST-CLASS Finishing School ; French ;German; 
Eurbythmics; family life; winter sports ; best 
references.— Apply Madame Mercier. 
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LONDON 


HOTEL, London. S.W. 7.—Opposite 
Gloucester Road Tube Station. 


ARKSTON GARDENS HOTEL, Kensington.— 
Tel Western 3653-4; 10 minutes from Piccadilly. 
Trust Houses Limited. 


OLTON MANSIONS HOTEL. — 10) rooms; 
licensed ; 3} to 5 gns. week, incl.; bed, bkfst., 
bath, 8/6; per day, 13/5; comfort, luxury at ex- 


ceptional prices; near Earl’s Court Station; con- 
venient for all parts. 


by ot HOTEL.—Bijou hotel of the highest 

order ; situate best part of Belgravia, overlook- 
ing Cadogan Gardens; excellent French cuisine. 
E. A. Boudry, manager. 


‘ther CROSS HOTEL.—Central but quiet; 
mod. tar. Tele. Banqueting, Westrand, London. 


USTON HOTEL, adj. Euston Station and Tube 
Railway.—Tel. Bestotel, Norwest, London. 


REAT EASTERN HOTEL, Liverpool rrvy 

E.C.2 (owned and ranaged by L.N.ER.): 
central for business or pleasure. Tel. Eastbolt Rail 
London. 


ANS CRESCENT HOTEL, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
—Comfortable ; commodious ; convenient ; all 
modern appointments; orchestra ; wedding recep- 
tions: social functions; moderate charges. Tel. 
3421 Sloane. 


PARK, Queen's “Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate, W.2.—Quiet house ; suit professional men, 
students ; "close Paddington tubes, buses. 


MPERIAL HOTELS, Russell Square (9 hotels) ; 
3,500 rooms; with bath, breakfast and service, 
from 7/9. 
ULES RESTAURANT AND HOTEL, Jermyn 
Street; noted for cuisine and old wines. 


INGSLEY HOTEL.— First-class temperance; 
i Hart Street, near British Museum; Room, 
Breakfast and Attendance from 8/6. 


 ANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, W W.1; first- 1; first- 
class familv hotel ; moderate tariff. 


iyo .—Almond’s Hotel, Clifford Street, Bond 
Street, W. 1—High- class family hotel in the 
heart of London ; large and small suites with bath; 
excellent cuisine and wines. 


ONDON —Bonnington Hotel, Southampton Row, 
W.C.1.— Room and breakfast, 8/6. 


ONDON.—Cora Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 
di W.C.1—Room and breakfast, 8 6. 


ONDON, “Kensington. —De Vere Hotel, opposite 
d Kensington Palace Gardens.—Ideal residential 
hotel. 


ONDON, 8.W. 7.—Hotel Rembrandt, South Ken- 
sington ; first-class; most up- to-date ; running 

hot and cold water, and public telephone in every 
room; also tallroom. 


ONDON—West Central Hotel, Southampton 
Row, WC.1: first-class temperance; room, 
service and breakfast from 8s. 6d. : dinner, 4s. 


AY ANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Terrace, W. 2.— 

74 bedrooms, running water, gas fires ; 8 recep- 
tion rooms. Terms from 34 guineas per week in- 
elusive. Paddington 4556. 


\ OORE’S HOTEL, 15, Granville Place, Marble 
Arch, W.1.—Comfortable ; moderate terms. 


ORTMAN HOTEL, Portman Street, W. 1.—En 
pension from 33 guineas ; ; gas fires. 


UEEN’S COURT HOTEL, 25 and 27, Earl's Court 
Square, South Kensington. —Terms from three 


guineas per week en pension ; per day from 10/6; lift. 


R UBENS HOTEL, near Victoria Station.—Steam 
\U heated and running water every room ; room 
for meetings, dances, etc. ; moderate terms, Manager 
wiil send full tariff. 


ANTA BARBARA, 32 Lancaster Gate.—Select 

private hotel ; terms from three guineas; gas 

fires in all bedrooms; conveniently situated near 
Kensington Gardens. Padd. 1364. 


OUTH KENSINGTON.—Miller’s Residntl. Hotel, 
20 & 22, Earl’s Court Square, 5.W.5; comfortable; 
moderate. 


OUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL, London, 8.W. 7; 
five minutes from Kensington Gardens. 


([\EDDINGTON.—Clarence F Family Hotel ; extensive 
grounds; tennis; bowls; garage; mod. terms. 


NHACKERAY HOTEL.—First-class temperance, 
opposite British Museum ; Room, Breakfast oa 
attendance from 8 6. 


HE STAFFORD —St. S.W.1. The 
hotel of distinction. 

PALACE HOTEL, Welbeck Street, 

London, W.—200 rooms; enclosed suites; 

splendid public rooms; spring floor ballroom ; the 

most comfortable hotel in the West End : first 

class cuisine. Telephone 6464 Mayfair. Telegrams 
Welbepa, London.” 


OTEL STUART (Richmond Hill). —Facing 
famous view; dancing; billiards; bridge ; ex- 
cellent cuisine; 150 rooms; extremely moderate 


inclusive terms. 
& 


COUNTRY 


BERDEEN.—Grand Hotel; excellent cuisine, 
wines, and cigars; orchestra; dancing; garage 
adjoining. 


BERDOVEY.—Tre Feddian Hotel; 
family and golfing hotel; phone 13. 


BINGDON — Lion Hotel ; RAC. and A.A; 

acknowledged premier hotel for comfort, 

cuisine and fine wines; every convenience; fine 
garage; Phone 35 Resident proprietor. 


-ON-THAMES,—Queen’s Hotel; 

C.; leading family and residential in sis 
trict; garage ; river station 2 minutes ; nearest hotel 
for Radley College; phone 54; motor bus leaves 
front hotel fur Oxford hourly. 


first - class 


LDEBURGH.—Jay’s Hotel ; facing sea ; moderate 
terms. 8. Jay, roprietress. 


AMBLESIDE. —Glenrothay Private ‘Hotel ; over- 
looking Rydal Water; electric light; recom- 
mended AA. & R.A.C. Tel. Ambleside 43. Pro- 
prietor, 8. E. Bevan. 


MBLESIDE—The Hill Top Hotel; beautiful 
situation ; centre of lake district ; garage. 


MBLESIDE.—Wateredge Hotel; in own grounds 
t\. with lawn to edge of lake. Phone Ambleside 32. 
Tariff. 

NGMERING-ON-SEA, Sussex. — Willow Hayne 
ve Hotel for warmth, sunshine, comfort, cuisine. 
YVhone 38 Rustington. 


RBROATH.— White Hart Hotel; first-class well- 
known hostelry. A. Smith, Proprietor. 


RUNDEL.—Norfolk Hotel; individual comforts 
studied ; ideal centre for West Sussex. Phone 45. 


~¥R.—Station Hotel; near sea; convenient for 
Burns’ cottage ; electric light; lift. 


ALLATER.—Invercauld Arms Hotel; Principal 
and only licensed. Proprietor,John A. Robertson. 
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ALLOCH.—Tullichewan Hotel; most convenient 
centre for Loch Lomond and Trossachs: fishing; 


golf. 


ANBURY.—White Lion Hotel; RA.C.; A.A.; 
garage: golf links. T. A. Page, Proprietor, 


ANGUK.— British Hotel; first-class family and 
commercial; close to links and station. Pro- 
prietress, M. K. Lang. 


PARNSTAPLE—I mperial Hotel. Tel. 100; best 
centre for North Devon. Trust Houses Limited. 


Family Com- 
mercial; 40 rooms; nearest Vickers’ Works: 
Tel. £7. Apply Manager. 


ATH —Christopher Hotel, op. Guildhall] & Abbey ; 
Mod. tariff. The Misses Robinson,Manageresses, 
ATH.—Empire Hotel; most moderate and up-to- 
date hotel in city of Bath 
PATH —Pulteney Hotel; south aspect; combines 
artistic refinement with homely comfort 


ATH.—The Spa Hotel ; own grounds of nine acres; 
near golf links. 


ATH.—Francis’ Hotels, Queen Square & Kennett 
Street ; three high- class residential hotels. 


ATH.— Grand Pump Room Hotel ; com. with Cor- 
poration baths; lifts. Tele “ Pumpotel Ba Bath.”’ 


EDFORD.— Bridge Hotel; bot water in bed- 
rooms; convenient Bedford School. Phone 762. 


EN RHYDDING —Hydro Hotel, Yorks; first- 
class ; own links free. Apply Manager tariff. 
ETTWS-Y-COED, N. Wales.—The WATERLOO 

HOTEL, one of the largest and best known 
between London and Holyhead; fishing ; shooting; 

100 Acre Home Farm. N. R. Ashley, Manager 


ETTWS-Y-COED.—Gwydyr Hotel: salmon and 
trout fishing ; tennis courts, croquet close by. 


DETTW S-Y-COED.—Royal Oak Hotel : finest situ- 


ation ; personal supervision ; fishing, salinon 
and trout; garage: electric light. Tel. 19. Pro- 
prietors, D., K,and H Pullan. 
Hotel : sea front ; com- 
gas fires in bedrooms; lift; fully 
licensed ; R,AC.; near golf links; moderate 


inclusive tariff Telephone 68 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.— Beach Haven ‘Hotel : R A C.; 
most central position; highly recom Tele. 483. 


EXHILL ON SEA.— Granville Hotel; most con- 

veniently situated; luxurious surroundings 
combined with comfort. 

IRCHINGTON — Bungalow ‘Hotel Tel 37; bard 


and grass tennis courts Trust Houses Limited. 


IRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, THANET.-— Beresford 
Hotel; “Ideal Hotel in Ideal Situation” 
“Garden of Eden on the Kentish Cliffs.” Geo. 
R.Sims Sea-water, Seaweed, Radiant Heat Baths; 
Massage; Golf; Tennis (hard courts); under 2 hrs. 

London ; garage ; fully licensed. Phone 101. 


IRMINGHAM. - Queen’s Hotel . the best equipped 
hotel in the Midiands. 

LACKPOOL.—Hotel Metropole; in own grounds 
facing sea 


LACKPOOL.—Palatine Hotel; first-class family 
and commercial ; facing sea; opposite Central 
Station. Apply illus. tariff. P. A. Spencer, Manager. 
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SS Queen’s Hydro Hotel (fully licned.) 
South Promenade: garage ; excellent cuisine; 
central heating; lifts, etc.; near ‘golf. 


LAIR ATHOLL.—Atholi Arms Hotel; first-class 
family hotel; charges moderate. 


OAT OF GARTEN HOTEL, Strathepey. 700 ft. 
above sea-level; dry, bracing: tennis: golf; garage. 


re: -The Royal Hotel; finest orition on sea 

front; ‘*‘ Bognor’s foremost hotel”; near golf, 
tennis, pavilion gardens; famous sands; Tel. 15; 
Telegrams, “ Royal, Bognor.” 


] OGNOR —Ascot Boarding House; minute sea and 
Catholic Church ; good table ; personal super- 
vision. 


OGNOR.—Clarence House Hotel, facing sea; for 
children with nurses and governesses: 


JLOGNoR.— —Royal Norfolk Hotel; leading hotel ; 
unequalled for position, comfort. cuisine ; 
overlooking sea and own grounds; central heating. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Alexandra Private Hotel, 
Bath Road; highly recommended; inclusive “4 
terms; illustrated tariff. x 


Hotel ; 
Illustrated tariff 


YOURNEMOUTH. — Dalkeith 
situated for all amusements, 
on application. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Grand Hotel; 
commodation 400 visitors; first-class orchestra ; 
ballroom. 


centrally 


facing sea; ac- 


OURNEMOUTH —The ‘Royal Exeter Hotel | is 
well known as the most comfortable and 
moderate first-class hotel in Bournemouth ; expert 
management; unrivalled cuisine. Telegrams: 
“ Excellent, Bournemouth ”: Tel. 2274; Garage, etc. 


] OURNEMOUTH HYDRO, overlooking bay and 
pines; all hotel cc mfort, with advantages of 
massage, thermal, and 


well-equipped hydro baths ; 
trained 


Plombiére treatment administered hy 
attendants under medica! supervision ; lift; terms 
Phone Mydro Bournemouth.” 


JROURS EMOUTH.- Connan ght Court Hotel ; good 
position West Cliff; three minutes from Pier, 
Cliff, and Winter Gardens ; heated throughout : gas 
fires in all bedrooms ; billiards ;: garage. Telephone 
1944 ; telegrams, “Sievers, Bournemouth.” 


,OURNEMOUTH. —Branksome Tower Hotel: best 
position sea front; see advt. A.B. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel ; lift; gas fires; 
e.cellent cuisine; ideal win‘er res dence. In- 
clusive terms from 4 gns. Write for tariff 
OURNEMOUTH. — “Southlea” Private Hotel, 
w est Cliff; beautifully sit.; sel. resid.; mod. trms. 
t OURNEMOUTH. —West -n Hall Hotel; 100 rooms; 
3 acres: private grounds sea front. 
YOURNEMOUTH. — Bourne Hall Hotel: good class 
family residential at a moderate tariff. 


OUKNEMOUTH.—Tower House Private Hotel, 
aa Gardens; facing south; overlooking 
sea. 


Law, Propr 


— The Braemar ‘Royal, West 
Southbourne Tel. 111 Southbourne; Telegram, 

* Welfare,” Bournemouth. 

OURNEMOUTH —Iuperial Hotel ; English home 
comforts without ostentation; first class; 


garage ; moderate charges. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Wiwbiedon Hall 
tariff. Tel. 886. 


Hotel; 


“The Queen,’’ Lansdowne ; 
private and residential; central; liberal cuisine; 
terms moderate 


mod. terms; own farm ; 


OW, DEVON. —White Hart Hotel; hospitable 

old-fashioned Inn, with modern comforts; 

genuine spot for peaceful holiday with idle fancies ; 
excellent cooking; forget cares here. 
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RIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirling.— Allan Water 

Hotel; an ideal stopping-place for motorists 

en route to the Highlands; garage 24 cars; grounds 
four acres. 


RIGHTON — Albemarle Hotel; opposite Palace 
Pier and Aquarium ; comfortable surroundings ; 
moderate charges. 


RIGHTON.— Royal Crescent Hotel, Kemp Town ; 
within few minutes famous South Downs. 


2a Hotel; charmingly appointed ; 
facing sea ; lift ; gas fires; 4 guineas. 


RIGHTON.—16 & 17, Norfolk Terrace ; ‘‘ Benares”’ 

House Boarding Establishment; all bedrooms; 

h. & c. water; penny-in-slot gas fires; electric light; 
central. Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Massingham. 


RIGHTON.—Old Ship Hotel ; renowned for good 
service ; garage adjoins. 
RIGHTON.—The King’s Hotel; centre of best 
part; ent‘rely reconstructed, enlarged; hot and 
cold water all bedrooms; electric fires ; every modern 
convenience ; night porter ; carefully selected wines ; 
competent French chef; central heating throughout. 


RIGHTON.—Kingscliff Mansion, private hotel, 84 
Marine Parade ; magnificent sea view. Mr. and 
Mrs. Banks. 


Sa The Berkeley; finest position on 
front; from 4 guineas. Phone 5137. 


RISTOL (Clifton’.—Grand Spa Hotel; near 

Suspension Bridge; redecorated 1925; warm 

rooms ; first-class catering and service; lift; mag- 
nificent ballroom; billiards; golf ; fully licensed. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Cobo Private Hotel; combining 
hotel frdm. with home refinements: resid. Prop. 


ROADWAY, Wores.— Lygon Arms; sixteenth- 
century inn ; beautifully furnished ; all modern 
conveniences. 


ROMLEY, Kent.—Bromile y Hill Court Residential 
Club ; easy access London ; terms moderate. 


farm produce; free goif links. 


USHEY HALL HOTEL, Herts; on the pleasant 
uplands of Herifordshire. 
RMERE.—Victoria Famiiy Hotel; best 
rambling centre; heart of Lakeland; photo- 
graphers’ paradise ; inclusive tariff £4 4s.; slack 
time £3 3s. oie 
UXTON.— George Hotel : first-class; near baths ; 
overlooking Gardens ; terms moderate ; licensed, 
UXTON.—Grove Hotel; A.A.; open central posi- 
tion ; overlooking Baths and Pump Koom. 


UXTON.—Sandringham Hotel; pension; Broad 
Walk; no hills; no dust; heated. Mrs. Stewart, pr. 


UXTON.—Buxton Hydro Hotel: 
finest position; orchestra ; 
** Comfortable.”’ 


260 rooms ; 
dancing. Tel. 


UXTON.—The Buckingham Boarding Establish- 
ment; garage; Tel. 439; terms mod. Propr. 
Marshall. 


SS 


AISTER-ON-SEA.- Manor House Hotel ; 
all the year ; golf, tenis; garage. 
YAMBRIDGE.—University Arms Hotel; premier 
/ hotel; fine cuisine and accommodation; large 
garage. 


open 


(\AMBRIDGE. —Bull Hotel : principal and old- 
) established; adjoining King’s and principal 
Colleges; under Royal patronage. Apply Manager. 


(NARDIFF.—Park Hotel; suites with baths; hair- 
dressing depart. ; billiard room (5 tab.) ; garage. 


be er al Hotel; close G.W.R. Station; 

first-class ; 2 lounges ; telephones in every bed- 
room ; grill-roow : table d'hote; a la carte; electric 
lifts: central heating. 


YARLISLE —County Station Hovel; adjoins 
station : first-class; garage. Morton Chance, Mgr. 


Falcon Hotel; phone 5; family: own 


nm 


ARNOUSTIE. The Bruce Hotel; on the golf 
links; facing the sea. J. M. Hendry, Proprietress, 


HATHAM. — Sun Hotel; leading naval, mili- 
tary, and commercial hotel; A.A. and R.A.C. 
(appointed). 


Hotel; leading hotel; 
facing promenades ; ideal for motorists; excel- 
lent garage. 


HESTER.—Grosvenor Hotel; first class; near 
Cathedral and City Walls: garage adjoining. 


HRISTCHURCH.—King’s Arms Hotel : near Bos- 
combe and Bournemouth; fishing; garage, 
Phone 9. 


IRENCESTER — King’s Head Hotel, RAC; 

A A.*** Excellent cuisine; moderate terms; 

accommodation for 30 cars. Free Golf on the 
Cirencester Golf Links to visitors. Phone 55. 


Court Hotel; 

facing sea ; outdoor sports; dancing ; radiators; 
h. & c. running water in bedrooms; billiards; exce- 
lent cuisine. 


Private Hotel, 
Pier Avenue; exc. cuisine; terms mod.; tariff; 
res. prop. 
YLACTON.— Beaumont Hall Hotel; R.A.C.; lead- 
/ ing hotel in Clacton, with its own sports grounds 
of 3 acres; hard-court tennis, croquet and bowls— 
free to all guests ; garage ; orchestra for dancing. 


overlooking sea; nr.pier and golf links; proprss, 
tye (Surrey).—White Lion; restaurant and 
residential resort ; readily reached road or rail, 


OLWYN BAY.—Pwllycrochan Hotel ; first-clase; 
large grounds; lift; garage. Tel. 13. 


YOLWYN BAY.—Rhos Abbey Hotel; finest 
) position; facing sea; lovely gardens; tennis, 
boating, fishing: ballroom, spring floor ; orchestra; 
ground floor suites; private bathrooms. Phone 198 


YONWAY.—Castle Hotel; historic walled town; 
J) most central for mot-ring in Snowdunia; 
yachting; sea-fishing; golf: garage, Tel. 13. 
ORK.—Hotel Imperial; first-class family and 
business; omnibus meets all main line trains 
and steamers. Phone 139. 


YORNWALL.— Best centre for north coast; on 
/) moors; trout fisbing ; shooting; electric light 
Wilseydown Hotel, Davidstowe. 


OWES.—Gloster Hotel; first-class; beautifully 

situated; excel cuisine and wines ; apply Propr. 

(\REWE.—Crewe Arms Hotel ; adjoining Crewe 
Station ; mod rate tariff. 


RIEFF.- Strathearn Hydro ; baths; swimming; 
electrical; garage; tennis; golf. Tel. 174 Crieff. 


be oF Drummond Arms Hotel ; on the Great 
North Road to the Scottish Highlands; nine 
miles from Gleneagles golf courses ; renowned for 
cuisine, service, and comfort; garage adjoining. 
Telegrams, Premier, Crieff. Bruce W. Kelly, Propr. 


ROMER, East Runton.— Clifden Private Hotel; 
facing sea; near golf and tennis. Telephone: 
Cromer 67. Proprietress, Mrs. A J. Greenhill. 


ROWBOROUGH.—Crest Hotel; first-class; ideal 
holiday resort; mod. terms. Fhone 94. 
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| gy eee — Howard House Hotel; few yards 
sea, Devonshire Park, theatre. Tel. 846. 


ASTBOURNE (Sea Front).—Angle’s private hotel; 

100 bedrooms; billiards and dance rooms. 

proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Taylor. 
one 


Belgrave Private Hotel; first 
house from sea; close to Devonshire "Park; 
central heating; mod. Tel 847. J. Wake, proptrss. 


ASTBOURNE.~— Salisbury Hotel ; exquisitely ap- 
pointed ; finest position; ex. cuisine; English 
meat ; moderate tariff. 
ASTBOURNE.—Haddon Hall Hotel ; 
sea; accommodation 130 guests; 
central heating : moderate. 
DINBURGH.—Caledonian Station Hotel; most 
comfortable in Scotland. Telegrams “Luxury.” 


DINBURGH.—North British Hotel, Waverley 

Station. Scotland’spremier hotel. Owned and 

managed by L.N.E.R. Phone 8966 ; tele. “ British, 
Edinburgh.” 


LGIN.—The Station Hotel; first-class accommo- 
dation; Phone No.58. E.H. Parr, Manageress. 


XETER.—New London Hotel ; first class; most 
central; excellent garage with private lock-ups; 
night porter. Telephone 146 Exeter. 


overlooking 
gas fires ; 


golf 
etress, ALRY, Kirkcudbrightshire, Southern Highlands. 
mili- —Lochinvar Hotel; most comfortable; elec- 
R. AC. tric light. Telephone 10. 
J\ALWHINNIE.—Loch Ericht Hotel ; fishing and 
hotel: boats free; only licensed hotel. 
excel- Paemmoon. —Moor Park Hotel, Chagford; most 
comfortable; best touring centre; moderate 
; near terms. 
ing. EAL.— Clarendon Hotel; direct opposite pier; en 
+r Bae pension, 4 gs.; 15s. 6d per day. 
arage, EAL.—Beach House Hotel; finest position on 
sea-front. Illustrated tariff free. 
| P)ERBY.—Royal Hotel; family and com.: head- 
oe quarters for motorists. A. O. Fuller, Propr. 
—Royal ; the Naval and Military res. 
Hotel: hotel. Proprietors : Harrison's Hotels, Ltd. 
ators ; T\OUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN.—Peveril Hotel; o 
excel- landing pier; terms moderate. 
= OVERCOURT BAY.—Alexandra Hotel: facing 
Hotel, sea and south ; golf; tennis : moderate terms. 
"| J)\OVERCOURT BAY.—Cliff Hotel; first-cl. fam. 
and tourist ; uni pos. —facing sea ; billiards 
lead- (two tables) ; elec. light ; garage. Tel. Harwich 43. 
ou Chas. Beresford, Resident roprietor. 
owls— 
ng. OWNHAM MARKET.—Castle Hotel; family and 
commercial ; garage attached. 
ROITWICH.—St, Andrew's House; best situa- 
tion; Vi-beds; running water ; electric light. 
16 and r)\ ROIT WICH. —Norbury House; beautiful ¢ grnds. ; ; 
r rail, near baths; everything supremely comfortable. 
clade ROITWICH SPA.— Worcestershire Brine Baths 
‘ Hotel; 150 rooms; A.A.; R.A.C.; dining-room and 
lounge enlarged; electric light; ae 18-hole 
ae golf links; new hard and grass tennis courts ; ‘** Re- 
a view” tariff from H A. Culley, Manager. 
estra; ro ~Jury's Hotel, College Green : most cen- 
ne 198, tral; hot and cold water and telephone every 
bedroom ; lift to all floors; restaurant: grill room; 
coffee room. Tele. “ Jury's Dublin.’”’ Phone 5511. 
onia; 
UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian Hotel; the leading 
first-class hotel. Tele.‘ Hibernian, Dublin.” 
trains ] UBLIN.—Shelbourne Hotel; the premier hotel; 
suites with private baths; moderate charges : 
mE choicest cuisine; facing the beautiful Stephens 
st, On Green Park ; all modern improvements. 
light. 
a ULVERTON.—Carnarvon Arms; 5 miles re- 
tifully served trout fishing free; wild stag and fox 
Propr. hunting ; billiards ; home farm fare. 
Crewe UMFRIES.—Station Hotel; ecinventent tor tour- 
ists and business men ; electric light; lift. 
ming}; DoSBEARE —Stirling Arms Hotel; first class; 
Crieff. golf.—Marshall. 
Great AND BIRNAM.—The Birnam Hotel; 
nine largest, best class, well-managed hotel in High. 
ed for lands; ideal situation; own grounds; golf, Tel. 24 
ining. Dunkeld. 
Propr. Ss 
Lotel; 
hone: —Imperial Hotel; gas fires; hot 
and cold water basins; car to three golf 
—— courses, 6d. each way: special | terms for families. 
ideal 
4 ASTBOURNE. —Grand Hotel; facing sea; accom. 
for about 400 visitors ; first-class orchestra. 


XETER.—Royal Clarence Hotel; restfully situ- 

ated in Cathedral Close; hot and cold water 

and radiator in bedrooms ; lift to all floors ; excellent 

cuisine ; vintage wines ; established 1769; moderate 
charges ; night porter. 

—Rougemont Hotel ; 

‘1 Devonshire ; modern, comfortable, 

garage. 


XMOUTH. —Royal Beacon Hotel ; ‘Unrivalled posi- 
tion ; overlooking bay. A.W. ‘Bradshaw, pror. 


XMOUTH— Imperial Hotel; principal hotel ; 
facing sea; seven acres; lift: central heating ; 
moderate tariff. Telephone 16 Exmouth. 


centre for tours in 
moderate ; 


ALMOUTH.—Falmouth Hotel ; first-class ; facing 
sea. 


ALMOUTH.—“ Grandview 
water's edge; 2 min. town and piers. Tel. 86 


—Hydro Hotel; facing sea; ever 
comfort; moderate terms; recreation hall; lift. 


”; all year season ; 


south aspect; 
lounge ; 


VALMOUTH.—Penlargan ‘Hotel ; 
directly facing bay ; smoking room, 
billiards. 
AVERSHAM.—Ship Hotel ; 
golf; bard tennis courts. 


JELIXSTOWE.—“ Felix” Hotel (owned and man- 
I aged by L.N.E.R.); finest hotel on East Coast ; 
faces south. Telegrams, ‘‘ Felix Hotel, Felixstowe” ; 
telephone Felixstowe 221. 


sIXSTOWE.—Pier Hotel ; 


VEL adjoins dock station 
and ferry stage; garage. phone 181. 


\LEETW ooD —North Euston Hotel, 
near station ; golf; excellent cuisine. Phone 5 


],)OLKESTONE. B.—Edgecliffe. The Leas; high-class 
pension ; sea views; tariff. Apply proprietor. 


OLKESTONE.—Lyndburst Hotel ; facing sea and 
bandstand. Terms, N. Kirbell, Manager. 


FOLKESTONE (Leas). —Grand | Hotel ; occupying 
best position ; daily tea and evening dances. 


OLKESTONE.— “Les 


early Tudor period ; 
Percy Adams. 


Sothoron Lodge, West Leas ; 
glorious sea views; excellent cuisine; capable 
supervision. 


eS. Queen's Hotel ; high-class family 
and commercial ; electric lift. ‘Apply Manageress. 


TJOWEY. —St. Catherine’s Hotel; overlooking sea; 
new golf course. 


ARESHWATER BAY HOTEL, I. of W.—Sunny, 
sheltered grounds; lawn to sea; golf. 
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RINTON ON-SEA.—Grand; finest position; full 
license ; excel. cuisine. Phone 12. Tariff, Mgr. 


ROME.—George Hotel; comfort and good cater- 
ing; tariff booklet free. Apply proprietor. 


ABBEY.—An LM.S. hotel. Tele. 
grams, Hotel, Furness Abbey Station; tele- 
phone, Barrow in Furness 59. 


A> & 


IANT’S CAUSEWAY,Bushmills Ireland.—Cause- 
way Hotel; first-class and moderate terms. 


LASGOW.—More's Hotel; high-class tourist and 
residential hotel; unsurpassed for comfort and 
cuisine; moderate terms. Resident proprietress 
LASGOW —St. Enoch Hotel; first-class; con- 
venient for business men and tourists. 


LOUCESTER —Bell Hotel; close to Cathedral; 
garage; phone 772. Miss Thirlwall. Manageress. 


ODALMING.—Angel Hotel: home comforts: Char- 
terhouse appointment; billiards; garage ; hire 
cars. Tel. 13. 


(JORLESTON—Elmburst Links Private Hotel; 
extensive grounds: croquet; tennis; nearest 
links; garage. Phone 105. 


Edmunds Private Hotel ; facing 
sea and gardens; 50 bedrooms. Phone 119. 


G RASMERE.—Prince of Wales Hotel; first-class 
J family; home farm. T. Scott, Prop 


\YRASMERE, English Lakes.—Rothay Hotel ; 
first-class family ; home farm, Tom Scott, prop. 


REAT YARMOUTH.—Queen's Hotel; the popu- 
lar hotel for comfort, cuisine 


\ULLANE.—Bisset’s. Hotel; centre nine golf 
courses ; modern ; comfortable ; tennis; lovely 
garden. 
‘ULLANE, East Lothian.—The Marine Hotel; 
J Scotland's greatest golfing centre; season 
Easter to October. 


ARROGATE.—Russell Hotel ; first-class private ; 
facing Valley Gardens; Pump Room. 2 min,; 
illus. tariff. 


rARROGATE.—Royal Hotel; refined and com- 
fortable; very moderate charges; facing 
Southern Stray. 


ARROGATE.—Stray Hotel : first-class ; beautiful 
grounds: tennis; perfect cuisine; garage ; 
near baths. 


ARROGA'T tH. Prospect Hotel: fiuest position ; 
central: private suites: tariff on application. 


ARROGATE.—Crown Hotel ;: first-class : adjoins 
Royal Baths; redecorated ; moJerate terms. 


ASTINGS AND LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 

Warrior House Hotel; overlooking sea; most 

comfortable; up-to-date; central heating; litt; 
licensed ; moderate inclusive terms. 


ASTINGS.— Albany Hotel; finest position on 
front; garage; lift. Phone 761. 


HERE BAY.—Dolphin Hotel: first-class ; estab- 
lished 1834 ; near links. Phone 4. 


INDHEAD.—Beacon Hotel: first-class; central 
heating golf ; tennis; croquet garage. Phone 7. 


[TINDHEAD —Hotel Moorlands; leading hotel ; 
French cuisine; excellent wines; garage. 


4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
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OVE.—St. Catherine’s Lodge Private Hotel, 

Kingsway ; facing sea; warmth, comfort, sun- 

shine; private suites; recently enlarged, Tele, 
3404 Hove, 


|S es Station Hotel (owned and managed 
by LN.E.R); j 


adjoins Paragon Station ; 
thoroughly up-to-date ; every comfort : large grill- 
room on the platform ; terms from Manager. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘ Nerotel.’’ 


UNGERFORD. — Bear Hotel; London-Bath 
H road; anglers and motorists; good catering; 
garage. 

UNSTANTON.—Golden Lion Hotel; opposite 

Pier; AA 
UNSTANTON.- Sandrivgbam Hotel (owned and 
managed by L.N.E.R.); beautifully situated on 
Norfolk coast; golf; tennis ; moderate terms. 


UNSTANTON. — Glebe Hotel: highest point 
cliffs ; nearest public tennis and croquet courts, 


UNSTANTON.—Lestrange Arms and Golf Links 
Hotel; excellent golf; excellent food 


YTHE.— Hotel Imperial ; facing due south ; golf 
links; tennis; garage. 


YTHE, Kent.—Swan Hotel; first-cl. comfortable 
hotel ; garage; R.A.C.; good golf. 


SS 


LFRACOMBE.—Granville ; magnificent position ; 
sunshine; comfort: gardens; accommodation 
for over 80. Mrs. W. R. Foster. 


LFRACOMBE.—The Grand ; pleasant situation; 
close to sea: separate tables; comfortable. 
Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE—Collingwood: on front: RAG, 
A.A.; garage; lock ups; lift; moderate terms. 
Gould 
NVERNESS.-—Station Hotel, London, Midland, 
and Scottish Rly. Co.'s telephone 267. 


NVERNESS.—Caledonian Hotel; first-class and 
com.; accom. 180; mod.; garage. F. Steven, Propr. 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Totland Bay Hotel; premier 
Island hotel; beautiful situation ; golf; tennis; 
bathing; dancing. Via Waterloo, Lymington. 


SS SS 


ERSEY—Grand Hotel; premier of the Island; 
situated on sea front; full south; open all the 
year; special terms for winter residents; central 
eating. 
SS AS 


ENMORE.—Breadalbane Hotel ; situated Perth- 

shire Highlands; salmon and trout fishing; 

golfing, 18 holes; tennis ; motoring garage. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘Hotel.”” Phone 5 Kenmore. 


7 ESWICK.—The Keswick Hotel; ideally situated 
| on Derwentwater; every modern convenience; 
Resident Proprietors, Mr and Mrs. Wivell. 


7 ESWICK.—Lodore Hotel; ideal position ; head 
K of Derwentwater; electric light.—H. T. Pope, 
proprietor. 


mercial ; acknowledged finest cuisine. J. H. 
kound, proprietor. 
K ILLAKNEY LAKES.—The Lake Hotel; premier 
hotel; mountain climbing; golf; fishing; 
excursions, 


INGSTOWN,—Royal Marine; onposite landing 
stage. best hotel Co. Dublin. Wire ‘‘ Comfort.” 


INGUSSIE, Inverness-shire Duke of Gordon 
Hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Wolfenden, Proprietors 
and Managers. 


AKE VYRNWY HOTEL.—Montgomeryshire ; 
under entirely new management; first-class 
hotel; situated 1,000 feet up amidst Inagnificent 
scenery; trout- fishing, shooting, tennis; home farm. 


OWESTOFT.—“ Dagmar,”’ Kirkley Cliff ; facing 

sea ; excellent cuisine: separate tables ; tennis 
and croquet lawns; personal supervision. Mrs. and 
Miss Fairchild. 


—Shaftesbury, 22, Kirktey Cliff ; 
facing sea; bathing; tennis; young society ; 
moderate. —Proprivtress. 


LveLow.= Angel Hotel ; fishing; electric light ; 
garage; bowling green. Phone 4. Proprietor, 
R. K. Sharp. 
YDNEY. — Feathers Hotel; centre of town; 
garage; billiards; golf; river. Phone 26. 
YME KEGIS.- Hotel Alexandra; facing sea: 
excellent cuisine ; central heating; R.A.C. and 
A A. hotel. Phone 10. A. Hinton, , proprietor. 


YME KEGIS.—Bow House Private Hotel ; high 
situation ; extensive land and sea views. 


YNDHURST, New Forest.— Crown Hotel; 60 
rooms; garage; large gardens; golf near. 


YNTON.— Royal Castle Hotel; leading family ; 
grounds (9 acres) facing sea. Tom Jones, Propr. 


EAMINGTON. — Armathwaite Private Hotel; 
iF highest class: electric light; separate tables: 
charming situation, 

EEDS— Victory “Hotel. “Tel 20191: spacious 

rooms; first-class mgment. Trust Houses Ltd. 


T EIGH-ON-SEA.— Grand Hotel; family; facing sea; 
comfortable. 


EWES.—White Hart Family Hotel: every com- 
fort: moderate terms. H. W. Walton, Propr. 


INCOLN.—Saracen's Head; oldest established 
county hotel ; 75 bedrooms. Tel. 980 (3 lines). 


I ‘IVERPOOL.— Adelphi, “Hotel Bea 


England’ s Hotel Beaa- 


4 tiful. Telegrams, ‘* Midotel, Liverpool.” Tele- 
phone Royal 4400. 
IVERPOOL. —Exchange ‘Station ‘Hotel ; LMS. 


Railway terminus for trains from Scotland. 


IVERPOOL.-— North Western Hotel ; 300 rooms: 
first-class family ; moderate. Tel. “* Bestotel.” 


IVERPOOL.—Imperial Hotel, family ; cuisine 
first-class; elevator ; night porter; opposite 
railway station. 


LANDRINDOD WELLS.—Montpellier Hotel; 
noted for cumfort and cuisine; electric lift; 
terms moderate 


—Gogarth Abbey Hotel,facing south 
grounds 526 ft. sea frontage ; maximum sunshine: 

glorious panoran ic sea and mountain views ; same 
successful ownership and administration upwarcs 
2% years; garage. Mrs. T. Dutton, Propr. Tel 4il1. 


LANDUDNO.—The Old Abbey, Marine Drive; 
ideal position; sea and mountain views unsur- 
passed. Proprietor, A. Byrom. Tel 180. 


Li" tee: sunny ae Imperial Hotel; first-class ; facing 
sea; sunny aspt.; Partics. 8. Chantrey, Man. Dir. 


J LANDUDNO.— Grand Hotel; premier of North 
Wales; 200 rooms; finest situation. 


LANDUDNO. — Craigside Hydro; the only 
covered tennis courts in the north: illustrated 


tariff on application to R. E Munro, Manager. 


LANGAMMARCH WELLS.— Lake Hotel; 
scenery Mid-Wales; 
fishing ; garage. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. “One of the best 
in North Wales.” Tel. No. 7. J.S. Shaw, Res. Pr. 


OCH AWE.—Loch Awe Hotel (Ar, 
situa. in Highlands; salmon an 
free in Loch ; boating ; 
moderate terme. 


best 
Barium Spring: golf; 


lishire); finest 
trout fishing; 
tennis; mountaineering ; 
Tele. ad. Hotel, Loch Awe. 


YNTON.—Valley of Rocks Hotel ; 
Devon scenery. 


YME REGIS.—Stile House; home comforts; ex- 
cellent cuisine: sea views; E. J. Leeming, prop. 


REGIS.—Bell Cliff; 
front; near golf, tennis. 


; midst glorious 


finest position sea 
Proprietor. 


AIDENHEAD BRIDGE. — The Hermitage; 
residential hotel; adjacent to river; two 
tennis courts. 


\ AIDENHEAD- BRIDGE — Skindle’s 
preimier hotel on the Thames: 
to river ; 


Hotel ; 
private lawns 
boatirg ; everything the best. 


[AIDSTONE.— Royal | Star Hotel; entirely recon- 
structed ; finest between London and Kentish 
coast. 


ALVERN.—Hardwicke Hotel; nearest the College 
and golf links; every comfort. Phone 246. 
H. Wilson, prop. 


ANCHESTER. — Victoria Hotel; 
Man's Hotel. 


WM ARGATE.— Grand Hotel; premier position in 
Cliftonville; open throughout the year; modern 
comforts. 


M ARGATE: Grosve nor Court Hot el (Cliftonville) 
oh for refined comfort. Telephone 311; tele- 
grams ‘* Grocourt.” 


V ARLBOROUGH.—Ailesbury Arms Hotel; 
and residntl ; 


ATLOCK,—Rockside Hydro.; extensive grounds; 

modern hydro: Turkish, electric and famous 
whirlpool baths; volcanic mud; golf; tennis; 
croquet and bowls. Telephone No. 12 (2 lines). 


[grog —Smedley’s Hydro. ; largest and most 
complete for health and pleasure. 


tennis : 


the Business 


family 
garage ; Repairs Works. Phone ) 


\ ATLOCK. — Chatsworth Hydro; the leadirg 
p \ hydro: finest position nearest golf links: 
perfect system of baths ; latest electrical ; new hard 


tennis court; garages. Telephone 9. 


ELROSE.—Abbey, George and Abbotsford 
Hotels ; only first-class hotels in Melrose; both 
overlook ruins; K,. Hamilton, Proprietor. 


ENAI BRIDGE.—Anglesey Hotel: 
q family and commercial ; 
—William Ellis, Proprietor. 


Spread Eagle Hotel; fam. resdntl ; 
noted for comfort; golf. Phone 10. 


first-class 
ideal holiday resort. 


OCH RANNOCH (Perthshire).—Dunalastair INEHEAD.—Hotel Metropole; largest; all mod. 

4 Hotel: trout fishing; excellent cuisine and conveniences; centre; promenade : tennis ; 
wines. Proprietor. croquet; lift. 

ONDONDERKY.—Northern Counties Hotel; in \ INEHEAD. — Avenue Private Hotel; own 

conjunc. Abercorn Arms, Strabane ; Golf Hotel, grounds; exceilently appointed; close sands, 

Castlerock; Corporations, ArmColeraine; lead. hotels. golf links ; same management 20 years, Phone 171. 
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Hotel, Promenade: garage ; 
near golf links. Tel.160. Prop. J. N. Yates. 


\ ULLION, S. Cornwall.—Poldhu Hotel, over- 
pi looking sea; close to good links. Apply 
Manageress. 


AIRN.—Golf View Hotel; first-class; nearest 
links ; electricity ; elevator; garage. 


YAIRN.—Royal Marine Hotel; first class; golf, 
tennis and sea bathing. Tel. Marine ; phone 3s. 


om .—Clinton Arms for motorists ; 20 sepa- 
rate lock-ups; petrol; oils, etc. 


TEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —Central Station Hotel 
IN (owned and managed by LN.E.R.); adjoins 
station; thoroughly up-to-date; every comfort; 
banqueting hall; large grill-room on the platform ; 
terms from Manager. Telegrams, ‘‘ Nerotel.” 


Private Hotel; sea views; 
elec. light; lounge; sep. tbls. ; per. supervision. 


Noa QUAY,—Penhallow Private Hotel ; fine posi- 
tion on cliff ; close beaches, station ; central. 


EWQUAY.—St. Rumon’s Private Hotel; facing 
sea ; adjoining golf links ; close beach ; garage; 
two tennis courts ; croquet lawn. 


EWQUAY.— Atlantic Hotel; full sea view; 
adjoining golf links; lock-up garages. 


(Inverness-shire).—Balavil Arms 
i \ Hotel; overlooking golf course and tennis courts. 


BERWICK.—Marine Hotel; largest and 
best seaside hotel in Scotland ; splendid golf. 


BERWICK —Royal Hotel ; at Station and 
iN first tee golf course ; overlooking sea. 


ORTHWICH.—Crown and Anchor Hotel; lounge 

accommodation; well-appointed bedrooms ; 

garage ; a light; ordinary 12.30 daily. Tele- 
phone 266. . Clark, proprietor. 


ORWICH.—Maid’s Head Hotel; 15th century 
brought up to date; good cooking. 


pap eben —Royal Hotel; first-class modern ; 60 
bedrooms ; night porter; good cooking. 


—Flying Horse Hotel. Tel. 4164; 
an old house with modrn ser. Trust Houses Ltd. 


.—*High Peak’ Private Hotel; 
Forest-rd, W.; Phone, Tel. Nottingham 1979; 
fine sit.; convenient ; adjacent to Forest, Arboretum ; 
modern’ garage. 


SS Sy 


BAN.—Great Western Hotel; leading hotel; on 
esplanade ; overlooking | bay; moderate tariff. 


BAN.—Marine Hotel ; on Esplanade ; largest and 
leading | unlicensed hotel. Tel. 6 


\XFORD. —Clarendon Hotel. Tel. . 985 ; recently im- 
proved; grill room; orchtra. Trust Houses Ltd. 


()XFORD. ~Castle Hotel ; premier unlicensed hotel 
of city ; modern comforts; resident proprietor. 
Motor house-boat for hire. 


AIGNTON, South Devon.—Redcliffe Hotel ; finest 
position in Torbay ; every comfort; mod, terms. 


ENARTH.—Esplanade Hotel; within three miles 
of Cardiff, overlooking Bristol Channel. 


hotel ; 100 rooms ; lift to all floors. Illustrated 
tariff on application to Manager. 


ERTH.—Station Hotel; a first-class hotel owned 

and managed by the Railway Companies ; 

comfortable, convenient, and inexpensive for 
tourist or business men. Tel. 741 (3 lines). 


ERTH.—Salutation Hotel; first class, select, no 
public bars ; electric cooking ; moderate. 


= 
See 


ITLOCHRY, Perthshire.—Atholl Palace Hotel; 


(season May to October); centre of Perthshire 
Highlands; grounds 40 acres; garage 40 cars. 


LYMOUTH.—Central Hotel; close to Hoe and 
theatres ; excellent cuisine; moderate tariff. 


LYMOUTH —Albion Hotel. Tel. 1423; close to Gt 
Western Raiiway Station. Trust Houses Ltd, 


ORTPATRICK.— Unsurpassed health resort; 
fishing : golf ; boating; tennis; bathing —A, 
Adam, Manager. 
RESTON.—Park Hotel. 
District. Telegrams, Bestotel, 
phone, Preston 188, 


Ideal centre for Lake 
Preston; tele 


AMSGATE,.—Granville Hotel ; on cliff overlook 
ing sea ; the golfers’ 1 rendezvous, 


) FADING. Mansfield House,”’ Kendrick Road; 
residential hotel ; nr. College. Tele. 597. 


EIGATE.—White Hart ‘Hotel ; ; old ‘established; 
charm. grounds; mod. A. Thomson, Propr. 


HYL. -- “ Marine Hydro” excellent cuisine; 
moderate tariff ; golf links attached. Tel. No 


London, 8.W.—See London. 


IPON.—Spa Hotel; 
garage; R.A.C., AA 


YDE, 1.W.— al Esplanade Hotel; facing sea 
and pier. Tel. Band Ryde. Phone 293. 


YDE (I.W.).—Royal Pier Hotel: on sea-front. 
Tel. s Excellence,” Ryde. Phone 351. 


first-class; open all year; 


SS 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Family Hotel ; pe 
Royalty, all Govt. Depts. and Motor Cl ubs. 
98. C. Cras! manager. 


ALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA.— Zetland Hotel (owned 
and managed by L.N.E.R.); on sea front, over- 
looking the Bay; adjoins station; billiard-rooms; 
thoroughly up-to-date; tennis courts; every comfort; 
—— tariff ; terms from Manager. Telegrams, 
Nerotel.”’ 


S* extending —Royal Kent Hotel; private lawn 
extending to the sea. S. A. Tanare, Propet 


ANDOWN, I.W.—Sandringham Hotel (private); 
finest position Esplanade; apply for illus.tariff. 


ARK (‘Gem of the Channel Isles ”’).—Hotel Bel- 

Air; bathing; boating; fishing ; rock climbing; 

tennis ; beautiful position ; 300 ft. sea views ; exten- 
sive grounds; booklet; moderate. 


CARBOROUGH.—Salisbury Hotel; family and 
WO commercial; central position; moderate charges. 
Phone 710. 


CARBOROUGH —Riviera Private Hotel; separate 
tables ; electric light; dancing. Telephone 479. 
Manager. 


CARBOROUGH. —Royal Hotel ; ; facing s sea and 
gardens ; moderate tariff ; “dancing. Phone 1046. 


QEAFORD, Sussex—Beach Hotel (private); 6 
rooms; on sea front ; two golf clubs; moderate 
terms ; Phone 121 Seaford. 
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OUTHPORT.—Prince of Wales Hotel; ‘‘ The 
Leading Hotel” ; — cooking, comfort; 
moderate terms; hot and cold water all bedrooms; a 

six first-class golf links; garage; home farm. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Prince, Southport’’ Phones: 1431. SS 


OUTHPORT.—Victoria (R.A.C. and A.A.) Hotel.; 
facing sea ; 120 rooms; palm court; orchestra. ~ 


getter Sandringham Hotel; facing sea and 
common ; mod. terms; good cuisine Proprietor. 


OUTHSEA.—Gladstone Hotel; first-class resdntl. 


Hotel : unrivalled position and cuisine : central heating ; 
rthshire AFORD, SUSSEX.— near garage. C.J. Mutty, Prop. Tele. 2784. 
sea and golf courses ; south aspec electric T. ANDREWS. —Rus ; . 
sack’s Hotel, The Links; 
yy light ; constant hot water. Phone 9. ideal for winter; golf. Telegrams, “Rusack’s, 
GEAVIEW (L.W.).— Pier Hotei; premier; first- | 5t- Andrews. 
class ; best situation ; overlooking sea — Write T. ANNES-ON-THE-SEA.— Grand Hotel ; close to 
wag) W. S. Farnell. Golf Club and open-air swimming bath. > 
CIELBY. —Londesboro Arms Hotel ; adjoins Abbey; 
resort nineteen bedrooms; stabling; garage Phone 85. in the Roe ; five miles 
ing.— A, ETTLE.—Ashfield Hotel ; K.A.C. and A.A.; beauti- 


fully situated in the Yorkshire Dales. 


(VEVENOAKS. —Royal Crown Hotel; first-class ; 

500 feet above sea-level; gravel soil ; acres old- 

world garden; near Knole "House and Park; few 
minutes’ walk new golf course ; 35 minutes City. 


QHANKLIN, I.W.—Milanese; facing south; near 
sea, lift, pier and Keats Green. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—Osborne House Boarding Es- 
tablishment, Esplanade; facing sea. Tariff from 
Mrs. F. Edwards. 


HERBORNE.— Digby Hotel; only first-class hotel. 
Illustrated tariff on application to Manager. 


ALISBURY—Old ‘George Hotel; bit. 1320; adapted 
to modern requirements. Telephone 189. 


((HORTLANDS.— Shortlands House Hotel; charm- 
ing grounds; billiards; dancing ; tennis. Phone 
Bromley 916. 


HREWSBURY.—Crown Hotel; first-class; cen- 
tral. Tel.192 R.A.C and M.U. 
IDMOUTH.— Belmont Hotel; first class; most 


E. FitzGerald. 


QIDMOUTH.—Fortfield Hotel ; “position ; 
overlooking sea; cricket field ; 
garage. 
IDMOUTH —Knowle Hotel : first in town ; 20-acre 
garden ; hard tennis courts. 


IDMOUTH.—Victoria Hotel; finest 
close to Sea ; lift and lock-up garage. 


{IDMOUTH.—St. Helens : highest class ; ; close golf, 
tennis; winter, 3} guineas ; summer, 4-5. 


CIDMOUTH.—Moor Court (private) ; 
links ; tennis courts ; garages. Tel, 


KYE, Portree. — Royal Hotel; first-class; best 
centre for visiting the far-famed Misty Isle ; 
Germs moderate. 


First-class residential; tennis; bathing; golf; 
R.A.C. and AA 


QOUTHAMPTON.—South - Western Hotel; for 
Continental and Overseas travellers. 


OUTHAMPTON. — Dolphin Hotel; _ first-class 
family and commercial; near docks and 
stations ; fully licensed ; garage; night porter. 


OUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Palace Hotel ; 250 rooms; 
magnificent winter gardens; orchestra ; terms 
moderate. 


OUTHPORT —Hesketh Park Hydro : ideally situ- 
ated ; excellent cuisine ; near golf links; illus- 
trated tariff on application. Phone 1355. 


OUTHPORT.—Palace Hotel, where health, com- 
fort and homeliness abound; hot and cold 
running water in all rooms. Terms from £5 5s. per 
week; week-end (including dinner, dance and 


modern ; sea front. T. 


finest position ; 
tennis courts ; 


position ; 


on golf 


Sunday concert), from 30s. 


TILTON, Hunts.—Norman Cross Hotel; on Great 
North Road; garage. Phone 9 Yaxley. 


IVES, Cornwall—Chy-an-Drea Hotel; over- 
looking bay and beach; terms moderate.— 
A. H. Wheeler, proprietor. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —Edinburgh Hotel; over- 
looking sea; between both piers: most com- 
fortable; up-to-date ; wide verandahs; lift ; licensed ; 
moderate inclusive terms. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Adelphi; leading 
private hotel ; 160 rooms ; garage; from 10 6daily. 


T. MARGARET'S BAY.—Granville Hotel; leading 
first class; excellent cuisine and wines ; garage ; 
tennis, etc. ; grounds 3 acres ; phone 12. Proprietress. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT.—North Stafford Hotel; lead- 
ing hotel ; op. station ; moderate tariff ; garage. 


TRANRAER.—King’s Arms ; short route Ireland ; 
nearest station pier ; highiy recommended. 


ATFORD-U PON-. AVON. —Shakespeare Hotel ; 
the premier hotel of the Shakespeare country. 


WANAGE.— Grand Hotel; sea front; south ; 
nearest links; licensed; garage. Phone 98. 


WANAGE —The_ Highcliffe Private Hotel ; 
front ; near golf links ; garage. Phone 47. 


SS 
AUNTON.—Castle Hotel; the old-estab. Conate 
House. Proprietors: Harrison's Hotels, 


AVISTOCK.—Bedford Hotel; close to moors; 
hunting, golf, salmon and trout fishing. 


EIGNMOUTH.—Royal Hotel ; only hotel on sea 
front. Proprietors : Harrison’s Hotels, Ltd. 


ENBY.—Thierry’s Imperial Hotel; unique situa- 

tion; south; edge of cliff: French management; 

cuisine; bedding; private sea-bathing; nearest 
links; ballroom ; mild winter climate. 


TAGEL.—King Arthur's Castile Hotel. Close 
to sea and the ruins of King Arthur's Castle. 


ORCROSS.—Torcross Hotel, near Kingsbridge, on 
sea front; fresh-water fishing free; tennis; 
bathing. 


.—Imperial Hotel ; adj. Medical 
Baths ; garage attached ; ‘Chas. W . Hore, Man. 


—Queen’s ; old estab. fam.hotel ; nearest 
sea. Proprietors: Harrison's Hotels, | Lt d. 


.-—Osborne Hotel ; "premier position ; 
winter and summer cuisine ; comfort, economy 

great features ; golf ; tennis ; motors; garage; ball- 

room ; electric lift, lighting ; gas fires in bedrooms. 


—The Sandringham Private Hotel ; 
restful ; select; central. Terms from 34 guineas. 


AY.—Vernon Court Hotel: 
electric lift ; 
Torbay. 


centre town; 
overlooking Princes Gardens, 
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ORQUAY.—Grand Hotel; leading hotel; best \JINDERMERE HYDRO.—Unrivalled position 
; hot and cold running \ hard and grass tennis courts ; large ball-room, 


ORQUAY.—The New Savoy Hotel; Torquay’'s INDERMERE.—Storrs Hall Hotel, 

latest and most ec mfortable hotel; expert shore. W.J. Warren, Manager. 

management ; unequalled cuisine; write for tariff. Xi7INDSOR.— White Hart Hotel; facing Windsor 


Telegrams ‘‘Perfection, Torquay "’; tel. 2161 Garage. 


ORQUAY.—Hydro Hotel, Daddy Hole Cave ; fully 
licensed ; first class throughout; facing sea. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Calverley Hotel; first- al 
class fully licensed family ; good cuisine; electric \ = 
lift ; comfortably warmed ; sunny grounds; tariff on lcensed ; garage ; , 
application. Miss Gladwin, Manageress. Tel. 1294. OODSTOCK (Oxon).—Bear Hotel ; 300 years old; 
q a W entrance to Blenheim Park; exc. cuisine; 
Mansions | garage. Phone 49. 
rivate Hotel; near to station and common; 
highly JORCES —Crown Hotel; established 
most comfortable; highly recom. Tel 886. \ 


URNBERRY.—Station Hotel; modern holiday JESTER.—Star Hotel ; electric lift ; lounge; 
hotel ; two golf courses; garage ; sea baths. gar. G. E. Spurr, propr, 


Castle; 100 rooms; brochure on request. 


OODHALL SPA.—Spa Hotel; near Pump Room 
and golf links. Phone 9. 


SSS REXHAM (the Gate to North Wales) —Wynnstay 
V Arms Hotel; first-class ; ever 
tors; A.A. Tel.‘* Wynnstay.” one 165, R. 
ENTNOR—Royal Hotel. Tel. 102; finest hotel | Howard, Manager. 
in Lo rust Houses Limited. > 
IRGINIA WATER.—Glenridge Hotel; A.A. and 
V R.A.C.; beautiful grounds of 24 acres, with own ORK.—Royal Station Hotel (owned ~— manage 
farm; golf; tennis; croquet; dancing Terms from by L.N.E R.); adjoins the station ; norousa 
3 guineas; 40 minutes City. up-to-date: every comfort: lounge; reading 
= writing-rooms: tea-room on the platform ; garage; 
terms from Manager. Telegrams, Nerotel, 
ELLS.—Swan Hotel: facing the Cathedral: ee 


garage ; electric light. Telephone 21 Wells. WEST AUSTRALIA 
JESTCLIFF-ON-SEA—Leas Hotel; finest posi- 
ion; : : nelle hag ORLIE.—Grand Hotel; home of Cale 
terms from 3 guineas. Phone Southend 638. cans ____—_ ae 


) JERTH— The Hotel Esplanade; one of Australia’s 
leading hotels. J. Paxton, proprietor. 


SEA_ (Essex).--Westcliff Resi- 
dential Hotel ; only one hour from London ; 
ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Acme of comfort," North- 

\ lawn”’ Pension; facing sea; personal super- BRITISH COLUMBIA 


vision. Proprietor, H. D. Preston. Phone L11. EW WESTMINSTER. Hotel Russell ; first-class 


\ ESTGATE-ON-SEA, St. Clements.— All home family hotel; home comforts ; 75 rooms. 
comforts, with complete hotel service ; 
moderate terms; established twenty years. Resi- 
k dent proprietor, Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Hugh Marr. 
: Telephone 35.—Apply tariff. CANADA 
HARTLEPOOL.—Grand Hotel (owned ANCOUVER.-—Glencoe Lodge; only high-class 
and managed by L N.E.R.); the premier hotel resident hotel in city with ideal situation be 
on Tees-side ; central situation ; close to station ; shopping districts and convenient to beac ai 
restaurant, lounge and billiard-rooms; thoroughly Manageress, Miss Jean Mollison, who ie 
up-to-date; every comfort; moderate tariff; terms Chateau Louise many years; one hundred rooms, 
from Manager. Telegrams, ‘‘ Nerotel.’’ fifty with baths; rates, $1.50 day and upwards, 
V ESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Royal Hotel; first- —> 
class family ; facing sea; garage; tennis; lift. 


NEW ZEALAND 

ESTWARD HO.—Golden Bay Hotel; leading 

W faci inks: UCKLAND, New Zealand. — World’s greatest 

N.Devon hotel ; facing famouslinks ; managrss won derland orteinen 

. ; paradise, On arrival stay at Stonehurst Resident 

\ Hotel, leading private tourist house; extensive 

minutes from London; 130 bedrooms; 60 acres; grounds. 

unrivalled attractions ; illus. brochure on request. OTEL MON DESIR, Takapuna, Auckland.~ 

The leading seaside resort for visitors and 
\ JHITBY.—Westcliffe Private Hotel ; leading and tourists to New Zealand. 

fanning eee end gardens. Telephone 100. USSELL, New Zealand. The home of, the 

erm. — the Royal Hotel ; leading and world’s finest deep-tea fishing. Stay at “The 


best: attract. garden; central heating; quiet. pong oll ae Hotel. Enquiries solicite 
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EMPIRE FELLOWSHIP 
positin The Fellowship of the British Empire Exhibition since 
aa 1924 has done much useful work for Empire trade, Empire 
will education and Empire migration. 
est. 
ae To continue that work it appeals for the support of 
road Imperialists in all parts of the King’s territories. 
pars old; 
cuisine; 
moa H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (who is President of the 
Fellowship) writes : 
ounge 
r, 
yansiay “I am very pleased to know that the Fellowship of the 
. British Empire Exhibition will continue in existence to carry 
anal on its good work for Empire trade and for a better distribution 
roughl of the Empire’s population. 
‘* Education in matters of trade and migration will go a 
long way to help us solve the problems of our Empire. 
f Cale 
iff. 
tralia’ ‘Ours is a widely scattered family and we should develop 
every means to improve our mutual understanding.” 
st-clell The subscription is six shillings per year only. (Members 
‘ may pay for a number of years in advance if they choose.) 
nail Fill in this form and address to ‘‘ Empire Fellowship,” 
nches 16 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. |. 
anag 
rooms, 
‘ I (name and address) a British subject, enclose......- 
as my subscription to the Fellowship of the British Empire 
reatest Exhibition. 
(All cheques and postal orders should be crossed and made 
and.— 
s and payable to the Fellowship.) 
the | 
“The 
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North British Mercantile 


INSURANCE CO. Ltd. Total Funds exceed, £32,520,000. Income, £9,959,000} 


FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT ANNUITIES 
BURGLARY MARINE 
CHIEF OFFICES 
61 Threadneedle St., LONDON, E.C. 2. 64 Princes St., EDINBURGH @ 


INDIA OR CEYLON, 100 Pg oO 
| (At Reduced Winter Fares, December—February.) BY 2% &Y 


—political eddies apart—differs but little from the India of 

earlier days. Ceylon, as a sunny winter resort, has a chaim 

peculiar to itself. To travel both ways between London and 

Marseilles by the P. & O. Sleeping Car Express will shorten 
r the double journey 
(fare £120) by 13 
or 14 days. 


steamer dates and } 
cabin plans apply : 


A visit to India or Ceylon in mid winter, entailing an absence For Illustrated 4 

I ' from England of two months or less, will appeal to many Handbook, “A , i 
ee people—to those who wish to visit resident friends or relatives ; Winter in India" @ 

| i to those who would see the enchantments of architecture and ‘‘Ceylon—an } 
with which India’s fascinating history has been enriched ; Equatorial — Play- + 
to those who hold the well-founded belief that India to-day ground,” with 

| 


Manager), 
14-16, COCKSPUR J 


LONDON 8.W. 1. | 


FOR ALL KINDS OF CROFTER MADE 
W. BILL! Homespuns 
: Woollen Merchant (SCOTCH and IRISH) 
31 & 29 Gr. PORTLAND Sr. 

Branch— FOR q 
; 93 NEW BOND STREET | Country wear, Travel, and Sport. 
; LON DON. (ESTD. 1846.) An immense stock of rare value and distinction can be 
4 inspected by the TRADE and PUBLIC at — address. 
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q 
| P. & O. House 


THE ONLY CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY 


“Ghe Saturday Review 


q The Saturday Review stands for vigorous and 
progressive Conservatism, the protection of English 
prestige and traditions, a firm and conciliatory 
foreign policy, closer co-operation with our 
partners in the Empire, and freedom for the 

individual in his commercial and social existence. 


“A.A.B.’s” fortnightly articles on politics form 
one of the most frank and incisive features 
of modern journalism: Mr. Ivor Brown on the 
Theatre, Mr. Gerald Gould on the latest Novels, 
Mr. Dyneley Hussey on Music, and the carica- 
tures of ‘‘Quiz”’ are regular weekly contributions. 


Other frequent contributors include: Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, Mr. Sydney Brooks, 
Mr. James Agate, Mr. G. H. Mair, and many 
other distinguished specialists. 


The Saturday Review, 9 KING ST., W.C.2 


Sixpence weekly ; or 30/= per annum post free to any part of the world. 
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SHIPPING 


NEDERLAND 


Royal Mail Line 
Regular Sailings by Mail Steamers 


from Southampton every fourteen 

days to Algiers, Genoa, Egypt, 

Colombo, Sumatra, Singapore and 

Java, with through bookings to 
Australia. 


Full particulars on application to — 
D. H. DRAKEFORD, 
General Passenger Agent for Great Britain, 
60 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Royal Holland Lloyd 


Mail steamers leave Southampton 
at regular intervals calling at 
Cherbourg, Corunna, Vigo and 
Lisbon for Las Palmas, Brazil, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 


For full particulars apply to :-— 


D. H. Drakeford, | Wainwright Bros. & Co., 
60 HayMARKET, 21 Fencuurcu STReer, 
Lonpon, S.W.1 Lonpon, E.C.3 


SWEDEN 


for your Holidays by 
Swedish Lloyd R.M. 


Steamers 
LONDON — GOTHENBURG’ TWICE 
WEEKLY 
Tours arranged including all fares and hotels 
Send p.c. for illustrated booklets and programmes to 
BRITISH & NORTHERN SHIPPING AGENCY 
Led., 5, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3 
Tel. Royat 0874 (5 lines). 


National Review 
Shipping Section 


Particulars may be obtained from the 
Manager, 
NATIONAL REVIEW, 
8 JOHN STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C. 2. 


SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity 


THE 1820 MEMORIAL SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION is 
prepared to consider applications from, among others, men 
inexperienced in agriculture, of any age, subject to the discretion 
of the Committee, with capital from £1,500. 


Public School Boys between the ages of seventeen and twenty 


with capital from £1,000. 


Free training to meet the needs of the individual and sound 


disinterested advice. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Memorial Settlers’ Association, 199 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


1820 
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